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HAT WILL BE THE RESULTS of next Tuesday’s 
WW ‘“‘most mixed-up national election in our history’’? 
Shall we salute President Herbert Hoover, or President 
Jfred E. Smith? Will the ‘‘Solid South” be broken at last, 
olitically assimilated with the rest of the country? Millions 
f dollars, thousands of men, will be employed to rush this infor- 
1ation throughout the land; 
either effort nor money will 
e considered if so much as five 
ninutes may be saved in 
preading the news. THE 
JiaesT promised, two months 
go, to anticipate this news, 
ot by minutes, but by days 
nd -weeks, utilizing for the 
yurpose the largest ‘“‘straw 
‘ote’? ever attempted. The 
yoll, whose final returns are 
abulated herewith, has proved 
o be the greatest in history, 
vith the complete returns some 
380,000 votes beyond the rec- 
wrd-making poll of 1924. The 
otal of votes received, 2,767,- 
63 out of a total of some 
(9,000,000 ballots sent out, 
‘epresents a proportion of 14.6 
yer cent., considerably above 
he average for polls of this 
sort. The outstanding fea- 
sures of the completed poll are 
she great pluralities given Mr. 
Hoover in most of the States, 
the indicated Democratic gain 
over 1924, throughout most of 
the country, especially in the 
larger cities, and the Republican strength developed throughout 
the South. On the face of the returns Governor Smith is sure 
of the electoral vote of only four States—Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina. With the exception, of a few 
Joubtful States, mostly in the South, Mr. Hoover has elsewhere 
» commanding lead. The total vote is in his favor by 1,750,584 
to 987,795, a percentage of 63.2 for Hoover to 35.7 for Smith. 
These results are hailed as ‘‘sensational,” if not “beyond be- 
lief,’’ even. by the Republican publicists. The ‘jumping bean”’ 
tendency of this year’s ballots is urged by many commentators 
in modification of the Diexst figures. A common Democratic 
view is summed up by the Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont, which 
announces that only two conclusions can. be drawn, viz.: 


FROM THE 
DEMocRATIC 
STATES 


(1) The prestige of Tan Lirmrary Dicust as a conductor of 
accurate straw votes is going to be sunk; or (2) Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith’s campaign for the Presidency is going to be sunk.” 


‘ 
Copyright, 1928, by the George Matthew Adams Service 
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SOMETHING OF A JOB 


The Dicesr editor counting the political jumping beans. 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


Jands The 
Chairman of the Democratic National Committee sends an 
analysis of the poll to every Chairman, of a Democratic County 
Committee throughout the country, and hundreds of newspaper 
head-lines announce that ‘‘Raskob Challenges Poll by Tux 
Dicsst.’’ Mr. Raskob’s let- 
ter closely follows the argu- 
ment presented by Prof. 
Fabian Franklin, and discust 
in these columns last week. 
Mr. Raskob’s comment runs, 
in part: 

“Tt is interesting to note 
that if the figures shown in 
the! Lirrrary Diaust poll for 
the week of October 20, 1928, 
are corrected through apply- 
ing the same errors as occurred 


in the 1924 poll, Governor 
Smith carries New York, Mas- 


sachusetts, Connecticut, and 

Illinois in the following ratios: 

Smiih. Hoover. 

4 New York....... 364,770 179,217 

REPUBLICAN y Massachusetts... 96,345 62,723 
STATES Ae Connecticut ..... 25,761 19,621 

Z; Tinoise faa 177,135 140,872 

These four States would 


contribute a total of 99 elec- 
toral votes to the Democratic 
nominee, and might very con- 
ceivably swing the election. 
“Tf Tue Lirzrary Dierst’s 
poll works out this year as it 
did in 1924,’? announces the 
strongly Democratic Columbus 
(Ga.) Enquirer-Sun, “‘ there will 
be a Democratic landslide—a result which would not surprize 
The Enquirer-Sun.” Not many commentators take this extreme 
view, but such representative Democratic journals as the New 
York World, the Richmond Times-Dispatch, the Baltimore Sun, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, 
the Birmingham Age-Herald, the Sacramento Bee, the Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch, and the Montgomery Advertiser, believe that 
the interpretation of Prof. Fabian Franklin and Mr. Raskob 
is correct. Tur Dicustr has already explained that in 1924 the 
last-minute switch of votes from La Follette to Davis in the 
States mentioned may account for the underestimate of Demo- 
cratic strength in these States; and that, if there is any such 
last-minute switch in the present election, it must be taken, into 
account in considering the validity of the poll. A number of 
trained observers, among them David Lawrence, considered by 
many to be, in the words of The Ohio State Journal, ‘‘perhaps the 
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most competent of all the national political correspondents, 
unless it be Mark Sullivan,” profess to find such a switch in 
progress, especially in the border States and the so-called doubtful 
States of the West. Switches aside, however, the Republican 
experts come to the defense of their threatened majority. Prof. 
Irving Fisher, of Yale, the eminent statistician, believes that 
Tue Dicxst’s poll ‘‘indicates Herbert Hoover may achieve 
a@ more overwhelming victory than any previous President.” 
Mark Sullivan, mentioned above, thus treats the points raised 


i 
by Dr. Franklin and Mr. Raskob, in the following signed article 
in the New York Herald Tribune: j 


“Dr. Franklin finds that as to various individual States, the 
preceding Dicrst poll of 1924 was fallible, and concludes it 
may again be fallible this year as to individual States. This 
point means little. Any straw vote of the nation may be wrong 
as to some States. It is putting far too much strain on any 
straw vote to test its accuracy in each of forty-eight States. 
The validity of a straw vote lies in the gross results in which all 
variations of detail are averaged up. Straw votes, in short, if 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 


CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

Dist. of COLUMBIA 
FLoripa 


NEVADA 
New HAMPSHIRE. . 
New JERSEY 


INBW: YORE) .).0je3 c= 
NortH CAROLINA. . 
NortH DaxkotTa.... 


RuopeE ISLAND..... 
SoutH CAROLINA. . 
Soutn DaxoTa.... 


West VIRGINIA... . 
WISCONSIN 
WYoMING 

State UNKNOWN. . 


TOTALS 


(La Follette registered in 1924 in different States as Socialist, Farmer Laborite, Progressive, and Non-partizan, in various combinations. Readers 
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Total votes received up to and including October 24, 1928 


How THE SAmMp VoTERS VOTED IN 1924 


Rep. 


4,351 


Dem. 


7,221 


Soc. 


41 


1,840 


936 


37 


F. Lab. Proh. No Voie 


89,103 


4,835 
62,283 


5,107 


44 


10,686 


16,800 


11,236 


2,627 


24,476 


19,724 


1,226 


4,113 


2,828 


671 


3,765 
19,022 
10,507 

6,038 


156,641 


54,756 
45,705 


45,094 
24,439 


10,053 
15,814 
15,911 
78,309 
71,947 


67,570 


4,712 


1,474 
7,147 
3,468 
4,224 
119,729 
38,605 
34,886 
32,366 


489 
8,753 
5,270 

642 

10,806 
7,977 
3,763 
5,832 


93 

30 

12 

56 

71 
166 
1,346 
213 
745 
264 


14,407 
2,997 
12,343 
8,621 
64,283 
55,262 
49,651 
1,034 


6,524 
5,410 

904 
4,326 
2,844 


109 


5,454 
4,695 
2,791 


62,613 
“* 7,352 
22,951 
1,472 
10,104 


55,775 


2,951 
218,920 
21,961 


42,780 
5,040 
14,956 
1,025 
8,066 
42,393 
1,665 
162,365 
11,764 


12,135 
1,031 
4,142 

209 
635 
5,125 
812 

23,143 

7,054 


2,373 
556 
1,659 


SMITH 


ToraL 
1928 


VoTE 


How THe Samer VoTreRS VOTED IN 1924 


757 


963 


14,539 
2,739 
3,410 

583 
1,787 


41,566 


6,779 


10,915 


1,422 


2,092 


3,047 9,951 


1,693 
1,003 
24,635 
7,892 


12,023 


3,005 


97,535 


1,715 
787 
1,301 
43,970 


Dem. 


9,604 
Mou 
8,780 
9,766 


Soc. 


52 
58 
70 


F. Lab. 
2 


2,829 
4,225 
803 
663 
6,567 
9,411 
1,008 
32,675 


25,250 


9,088 


11,813 


Proh. No Voie 


2 1,881 
, 398 
1,452 
7,502 
1,243 


1,795 
236 
877 

1,604 


1,748 
513 
18,395 


3,980 


6,280 


18,312 


6,603 


12,154 


8,846 


5,714 


2,783. 


4,907 


4,870 


3,387 
1,613 
2,537 
2,821 

10,823 

10,780 

11,493 

875 
7,240 
1,144 
3,551 

208 


16,399 


14,027 


5,425 


9,915 
39,029 
25,069 


3,407 
1,786 

~~ 2,123 
2,574 
18,719 
13,818 


10,225 
9,755 
2,302 
5,160 

12,990 
6,524 


29,712 


14,868 


7,311 


10,157 


33,849 


3,388 


10,696 


737 


682 
10,899 
1,315 
4,060 
232 


7,679 
18,127 


2,118 
2,525 
2,410 


930 
1,922 
6,350 
4,158 


5,482 
1,772 
4,239 


1,234 


179 


648 


4,478 
329 


1,372 


3,826 


231 
35 
1,182 
71 


7,992 
438 
32,061 


20,975 


1,694 


185,659 


3,063 


15,608 


1,457 
8,793 
434 
58,466 
1,491 


1,614 
8,220 
957 
88,411 
11,765 


345 
33 

* 40 
393 
39 
4,236 
90 


7,413 


97,852 
29,585 


16,102 


177,598 


10,001 


5,072 


1,170 


1,086 


69,299 
14,331 
11,263 
133,763 
8,241 


3,442 


11,016 


22,817 


52,864 
5,316 


9,053 


24,019 
24,191 


17,480 
32,085 


2,849 


9,007 


734 
8,279 
12,019 
13,859 
3,761 
7,240 
10,050 
17,334 
11,822 
24,470 
2,005 
5,134 


13,661 


75 
5 


92 


13,925 


10,722 
2,170 
14,537 
374 
2,037 
1,116 
7,386 
31,476 
668 
377 
10,018 
2,619 
3,407 
1,795 
389 
1,321 


99 
122 
871 

24 

10 
101 

66 


606 
39 
64 


(e4) 
oO; 


to 
OSDir ele 


food BW Ror) 


8 4,397 
22 2,521 


4,139 


40,719 
12,270 


7,622 


330 28,008 
3 


14 2,471 


1,523 264,314 


88,627 


4,908 


8,936 


4,618 


15,664 
35,626 


3,539 


2,660 
15,870 


9,821 
9,606 


22,175 


1,263 


6,757 


987,795 


2,431 
16,836 
2,656 
3,943 
48,798 
2,278 
882 
2,302 
1,944 
3,876 
1,436 
1,174 
2,013 
5,100 
2,382 
11,299 
465 
1,866 


938 
15,839 
7,380 
2,188 
22,013 
1,763 
6,619 
1,445 
11,202 
26,205 
1,381 


966. 


11,365 
2,500 
5,881 
5,463 

495 
2,861 


85 
1,392 
105 
242 
1,394 
74 

8 

128 
91 
204 
120 
40 


1,159 
66 
128 


1,796 
142 
713 

3,544 
263 
34,157 


360,447 433,510 21,514 1,822 


may infer the distribution of his vote, too complicated to be detailed in the table.) 


397 170,105 
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VOTES FROM THE CITIES OF NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND PHILADELPHIA 


_| In these three large cities the entire enrolled electorate is being polled. The totals given below are included in the table of ballots | 
: by States shown on the opposite page. 


SMITH 
Toran 


1928 
F. Lab. Proh. No Vote Vorn 
40 19 16,713 


HOOVER 

ee How tur Same Voters Vorep in 1924 
28 

Vor Rep. Dem. Soc. 


99,916] 76,789 5,477 878 


How tue Same Voters Vorep tn 1924 


Rep. Dem. Soc. 
71,810] 32,397 23,283 1,596 


F. Lab. Proh. No Vote 


CuIcAGo 76 24 14,434 


New York Crry— - 
MANHATTAN.... U7-ASS es, LOC 
9,381 2,270 
27,603 5,674 
1G Seow! 
3,262 685 


73,880 14,858 
54,530 3,209 


210 
162 


25,176 
14,012 
39,561 
22,458 

4,657 
TorauN. Y. Crry|105,864 


69,704 


4 4,366 
1 2,183 
286 9 5,968 
141 1 3,032 
PH Ny as pet 1 688 | 3,984 888 2,314 
820 16 16,237 |140,770| 40,063 69,880 


275 30 11,626 | 48,429! 28,981 9,649 


40,373} 10,810 20,138 
27,317| 8,708 12,624 — 
51,340} 14,664 25,326 
17,756] 4,993 9,478 


915 
836 


81 
59 


5 8,424 
10 5,080 
1,403 104 16 9,827 

315 31 1 2,938 
59 5 2 716 
3,528 280 34 26,985 


PHILADELPHIA.... 454 70 16 9,259 


they cover sufficient territory and are otherwise carefully taken, Readers of this article may make up their own lists of electoral 


are apt to be accurate indexes. 


The Dierst poll of 1924 did 


forecast the nation-wide result with approximate accuracy.” 


As to the poll’s indication that Hoover may receive in the 


neighborhood of 63 per cent. of the total 
vote, says Mr. Sullivan, ‘‘this is so sen- 
sational as to call for examination.’ He 
considers the possibility that the poll 
ballots may have gone prevailingly to a 
“‘hite-collar’’ group, that negro voters 
have not received due representation, 
that foreign-language groups and women 
voters, also, have failed of proper rep- 
resentation. He finds, however, that 
these various tendencies, if present, tend 
to cancel each other. His conclusion runs: 


“The Lirerary Diacust poll, so far as 
it forecasts Mr. Hoover’s election, is in 
agreement with other similar indexes and 
with the judgment of competent observers. 
There is no index and no serious judgment 
running to the contrary. In so far as THE 
Diasst’s poll indicates that Mr. Hoover 
will have the unprecedented proportion of 
63 per cent. of the popular vote, one feels 
like querying it because it is sensational. 
There is, however, no available evidence 
to the contrary more dependable than the 
_ Dieexsr poll itself.” 


Tus Dicest, as was announced in the 
first article on the poll and has been 
emphasized since, presents its figures in 
an absolutely non-partizan way, or an 
‘‘omnipartizan’’ way, as one friendly 
editor puts it, with the desire only to get 
at the facts in the case, and so fairly 
present them that its readers may draw 
‘their own conclusions. The present huge 
polling list is the work of a number of 
years, founded originally on the telephone 
books of all parts of the country, ex- 
panded, with the elimination of duplica- 
tions, by the lists-of automobile owners 
of the country, and, in many places, by 
registration lists. The list of Dicusr 
subscribers is not included as a unit, as 
a good many commentators seem to be- 
lieve, when crediting the whole polling 
list with a “‘highbrow” tendency, and a 
companion tendency to minimize the Dem- 
oeratic strength by from 5 to 10. per cent. 


VOTES FOR MINOR CANDIDATES 


ARKANSAS. ...... 
CALIFORNIA...... 


MARYLAND...... 
MASSACHUSETTS. . 


NortH CAROLINA. 
Norrs Daxora.. 


PENNSYLVANIA... 
Ruyope ISLAND... 
SoutH CAROLINA. 
SoutH DakorTa... 


VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON..... 
West VIRGINIA... 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING........ 
Srats UNKNOWN. 


THOoMAS| Fostrrer | VARNEY 
(Work.)| (Proh.) 


(Soc.) 


ToTAL 
VoTE 


TOTAL 
VoTE 


Hefei) 


ToTaL 
VorTEr 


4,549 


votes by referring to the column of such votes, placed imme- 
diately after the names of the States in the large table. 
two States where the vote is close, as Alabama and Arkansas, 


The 


may possibly be credited to Smith on the 
ground that they are normally Demo- 
cratic. The feature of the poll that most 
appeals to several commentators who 
have taken the trouble to compare the 
present figures with the actual recorded 
vote of 1924 is the large increase of Dem- 
ocratic strength in Philadelphia and 
Chicago, two of the three large cities 
polled. The distributed vote of all three 
is shown at the top of this page. In 
Philadelphia, it will be noticed, Smith 
polis 48,429 votes to 69,704 for Hoover, 
a proportion, roughly, of 3 votes for 
Smith to 414 for Hoover. In the 1924 
election, Philadelphia gave 347,457 votes 
to Coolidge to 54,213 votes to Davis, 
or in the ratio, approximately, of 614 to 
1. Similarly, Cook County, including 
Chicago, gave Coolidge in 1924 approx- 
imately 3 votes to every 1 for Davis. The 
present Dicmst figures are in an approx- 
imate ratio of 10 to7. The New York 
City vote of 1924 stood 626,111 for 
Coolidge to 489,172 for Davis. The 
present poll figures, 105,864 for Hoover 
to 140,77C for Smith, indicate a strong 
increase of Democratic sentiment here. 

However the election harmonizes with 
the Diarest poll, comments the Los 
Angeles Evening Express (Rep.), it seems 
to be settled that ‘‘one result already is 
determined—the Solid South has forever 
disappeared as a political factor.”” And 
that, believes this editor, ‘‘is indeed a 
consummation devoutly to be wished,”’ 
since: 


““The passing of the day when the South 
felt itself obliged to support the nominee 
of the Democratic party, regardless of its 
real preferences, and even regardless of its 
own. interests, can not but be hailed with 
profound satisfaction by every intelligent 
citizen. Our judgment is that Hoover 
will break the Solid South and achieve 
in that one of the most notable results in 
the history of American politics.” 
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HOOVER’S CHARGE THAT SMITH IS SOCIALISTIC 


r “HE CHARGE THAT THE DEMOCRATS favor 

“state socialism,” made by Mr. Hoover in his New 

York speech, brought a sharp reply from Governor 
Smith at Boston a few days later, and started in the closing days 
of the campaign the first semblance of a direct debate between 
the two candidates. And, naturally, the debate is echoed in the 
Republican and Democratic papers. According to a Baltimore 
Sun correspondent, the Hoover speech was welcomed at Smith 
headquarters—even tho it was considered Hoover’s best polit- 
ical plea to date—as promising “‘the liveliest piece of political 
dueling in the campaign.”’ The contrast in editorial opinion of 
the Hoover utterance is shown in the fact that the San Francisco 


bP 


aes 
THE PUP: “NOW HOW ARE YOU GONNA FIGHT A 
THING LIKE THAT?” 


—Thiele in the Kalamazoo Gazette. 


Chronicle (Rep.), using sporting-page language, feels that ‘“‘Mr. 
Hoover landed a solid blow on the Democratic solar-plexus,”’ 
while the Baltimore Sun, supporting Smith, characterizes the 
speech as ‘‘little drops of buncombe.’”’ Some Hoover supporters, 
like the Providence Journal, go so far as to predict that the ad- 
dress ‘‘will rank with the greatest of American State papers.” 
The Newark Ledger (Ind.) calls it ‘‘the product of a master-mind.”’ 
**Herbert Hoover’s New York speech is the greatest outline of 
constructive government and what he will do as President 
uttered by a candidate in decades,’’ we read in the Topeka Capi- 
tal (Rep.). ‘‘Magnificent,’’ says the Boston Transcript (Rep.), 
and the Brooklyn Times (Rep.) can not recall ‘‘a broader and 
loftier public utterance in American political history.” 

The general topic of the Hoover speech of October 22 was the 
relation of government to industry. The Republican candidate 
dwelt upon the great increase in our prosperity in the last seven 
and a half years and asserted that this would have been im- 
possible without the aid of the ‘‘ wise policies’’ of the Republican 
party. This country, he went on, has developed in its economic 
structure an ‘‘American system” based on equality of oppor- 
tunity and “decentralized local responsibility.” During the 
war, ‘‘to a large degree we regimented our whole people tempo- 
rarily into a socialistic state,’’ returning afterward to the old basis. 
Mr. Hoover continued: 


“There has been, revived in this campaign, however, a series 
of proposals which, if adopted, would be a long step toward the 
abandonment of our American system and a surrender to the 
destructive operation of governmental conduct of commercial 
business. Because the country is faced with difficulty and doubt 
over certain national problems—that is, Prohibition, farm-relief, 
and electrical power—our opponents propose that we must thrust 
government a long way into the businesses which give rise to 
these problems. In effect, they abandon the tenets of their own 


party and turn to State socialism as a solution for the difficulties 


presented by all three. It is proposed that we shall change from 
Prohibition to the State purchase and sale of liquor. If their 
agricultural-relief program means anything, it means that the 
Government shall directly or indirectly buy and sell and fix 
prices of agricultural products. And we are to go into the hydro- 
electric-power business. In other words, we are confronted with 
a huge program of government in business.” 


Then followed a long description of the ill-effects of govern- 
ment activity in business, ‘‘the destruction of self-government,” 
the expansion of bureaucracy, the lessening of efficiency, and— 


“‘Bven if governmental conduct of business could give us more 
efficiency instead of less efficiency, the fundamental objection to 
it would remain unaltered and unabated. It would destroy 
political equality. It would increase rather than, decrease abuse 
and corruption. It would stifle initiative, and invention. It 
would undermine the development of leadership. It would cramp 
and cripple the mental and spiritual energies of our people. It 
would extinguish equality and opportunity. It would dry up the 
spirit of liberty and progress. For these reasons, primarily, it 
must be resisted.” 


Mr. Hoover’s policy, he explains, does not mean giving up 
national resources, and, indeed, where the Government is en- 
gaged in certain kinds of public works, ‘‘it will at times neces- 
sarily produce power or commodities as a by-product.”’ Further- 
more, our great business units must be regulated, and the Re- 
publican party has declared that in the case of public utilities 
having a partial monopoly, ‘‘there must be the fullest and most 
complete control of rates, services, and finances’’—“‘‘ these busi- 
nesses must be conducted with glass pockets.’”’ Returning to his 
praise of the American system, Mr. Hoover declared that under it 
our nation ‘“‘has come nearer to the abolition of poverty than 
humanity has ever reached before.’’ ‘‘The slogan of progress 
is changing from the full dinner-pail to the full garage.”” And 
such conomic welfare is essential in more than merely materialis- 
tic ways, for ‘‘a people can not make progress in poverty.’”’ 

Here is no mere ‘‘campaign gesture,” declares the Syracuse 
Post-Standard (Rep.), it is the truth taught by our entire ex- 
perience as a nation. The Boston Herald (Rep.) has not the 
slightest doubt ‘‘that Governor Smith’s theory is that govern- 
mental intervention is a sovereign remedy for various ills.’”’ As 
the Camden Post (Rep.) sees it, ‘‘Mr. Hoover scrapes off the 
label of ‘Liberalism’ that has been pasted to the Smith standard 
and shows beneath it the brand of ‘Bureaueracy.’” And we 
read in the Boston News Bureau (Ind.): 


“The two portraits of Uncle Sam are what the voter is given 


to gaze and ponder upon—-the Federal father of all of us, whose © 


rule is wisely light and least interfering with our liberty and 
development, or the type that would meddle and usurp. It is 
the latter picture that lurks behind many of the Democratic 
candidate’s notions—whether or not he fully perceives it. 

; “Whether it be in buying up segments of great crops, or boss- 
ing and in part paying for huge dams and power-plants, or enter- 
ing into a cumbersome liquor enterprise, with a hodge-podge 
of State-lines on the map, such is the inevitable implication. 
And it does not and can not, as Hoover elaborates in detail, mean 
either collective or individual welfare and growth.” 


“The issue is one of broad tendencies and long standing,” 
argues the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.): ; 


“Tt was & Democratic candidate for the Presidency, William 
Jennings Bryan, who seriously and aggressively advocated the 


% 
oY 
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zovernment ownership and operation of railroads, telegraph, and 
telephone. It was Democratic leadership which rushed the na~ 
tion into the destructive experiment of government operation of 
the railroads as a war emergency. It is not mere chance which 
gauses the present alinement, with the Republican candidate 
urging private operation of water-power utilities and the Demo- 
cratic candidate urging government operation.” 


With the main theme of the Hoover addréss—‘‘of controlled 
individualism as against spreading bureaucracy ’’—the Washing- 
ton News of the Scripps-Howard chain agrees. And so do Hoover 
newspapers all over the country, like the Portland (Me.) Express, 
Hartford Courant, Washington Post, Philadelphia Bulletin, In- 
dianapolis Star, Portland Oregonian, and Los Angeles Times. 

The real answer to the Hoover speech comes not in the editorial 
columns of the Democratic newspapers but in the speech made 
only two nights later in Boston by Governor Smith. The Gov- 
ernor called the roll of prominent men in the Republican party 
‘“who entertain the same socialistic ideas that I do about the 
development of water-power,’’ naming former President The- 
odore Roosevelt, Charles E. Hughes, former Governor Miller of 
New York, and Owen D. Young. Then he remarked, ‘“‘let us 
see who are some of the Socialists on farm-relief,’’ and he pro- 
ceeded to mention the name of “‘the Republican candidate 
for Vice-President,’ Vice-President Dawes, Frank O. Lowden, 
and ‘‘all the members of Congress who voted for farm-relief.”’ 
Then the Governor came to Prohibition: 


‘At Madison Square Garden, last Monday night, my proposed 
solution of the problem was referred to as socialism. Does Mr. 
Hoover seriously desire the American people to believe that the 
application of the Jeffersonian Democratic theory of States’ 
rights is socialism? He does not mean that. He could not make 
it good in a hundred years, and, so far as he is concerned, anything 
constructive he has not got, not even a suggestion; and yet, if 
my plan is socialistic, then the present bootlegging and hijacking 
and racketeering that is going on is anarchy.” 


? 


Of ‘‘this ery of socialism,’’ raised by Mr. Hoover, Governor 
Smith observes: ‘‘I have heard it applied in answer to practically 
every forward-looking, constructive suggestion that has meant 
the betterment of the human element during that quarter of a 
eentury.’’ He refers, of course, to his 25 years of public ser- 
vice. And when it comes to ‘‘this wondrous wave of pros- 
perity,’’ and Republicans’ claims that their party has filled 
the workingman’s gasoline tank and put the nation ‘‘in the 
silk-stocking class,’’ and that there is now ‘‘a chicken for every 
oot,’ the Democratic candidate brings up Department of Labor 
statistics showing that the average textile-worker gets $17.30 
1 week: ‘‘Now, just draw on your imagination for a moment, 
and see if you can, in your mind’s eye, picture a man. at 
817.30 a week going out to a chicken dinner in his own auto- 
nobile, with silk socks on.”’ ‘ 

“‘Mir. Hoover’s attempt to make Governor Smith appear as a 
nan who believes in government in business is quite ridiculous,” 
leclares Chairman Raskob of the Democratic National Com- 
nittee. The Democratic Philadelphia Record, Birmingham Age- 
Herald, and Norfolk Virginian-Pilot agree in saying that Mr. 
Hoover has simply set up a man of straw and proceeded to knock 
1im down. In doing so, the Virginia paper goes on to assert, 
‘Mr. Hoover was guilty of a deliberately misleading act.’’ Other 
Democratic papers admit that the Republican candidate made an 
uble speech, altho they do not agree with his conclusions. Among 
these papers are the New York Times, Brooklyn Eagle, Cleve- 
and Plain Dealer, and New York World. But that does not 
nean that they can not find specific fault with it. The World 
ums up a long and detailed analysis of the Hoover speech in a 
sading editorial, with this conclusion: ; 


‘““Ag to Prohibition, Governor Smith’s position is consistent 
vith, and Mr. Hoover’s position is inconsistent with, that ‘de- 
entralized local responsibility’ which Mr. Hoover rightly says 
is the base’ of the ‘American system.’ 
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“As to farm-relief, Governor Smith’s position is consistent with’ 
the votes of a majority of the representatives not only of his own 
party but of Mr. Hoover’s party. 

““The same is true of electrical power.” 

A similar editorial appears on the front page of the Baltimore 
Sun (Ind.). ‘‘Coming down to the fact,” it is remarked toward 
the end, “‘one perceives that when Mr. Hoover uses the Smith 
policy on Prohibition as a basis for his argument, he becomes 
merely grotesque; when he uses the Smith policy on farm-relief, 
he indicts himself; and when he uses the Smith policy on water- 
power, he must needs absurdly inflate its significance as a varia- 
tion from the prevailing order.”’ 

Such a Hoover supporter as the Springfield Republican (Ind.) 
“is not very sympathetic with the speech,” saying in part: 
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STORM WARNINGS 
— Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


““When ‘government in business’ is analyzed, it is apparent 
that, in practise, as much ‘socialism’ is threatened by one party 
as by the other. 

“Tt is only fair to point out that Governor Smith hasn’t the 
remotest desire to smash that imposing structure [of our pros- 
perity], or to turn this Republic over to the Bolsheviks. Cer- 
tainly, the last man who would countenance it is Mr. Raskob, 
who is said to be a millionaire one hundred times over.” 


After the Madison Square Garden speech, says Heywood 
Broun, writing in his New York Telegram column, ‘“‘it will be 
ludicrous to maintain that Herbert Hoover is a liberal and the 
deserving heir of Roosevelt or La Follette. When a man begins 
to shake his head and eall the other fellow ‘socialistic,’ you may 
safely set him down as a conservative.’”’ Senator Norris, the 
Nebraska progressive, coming out definitely for Smith, said: 


“Power, cheap electric power. for the use of every home and 
every industry throughout the nation—that is the major issue in 
this campaign. Governor Smith stands right on that. Herbert 
Hoover stands 100 per cent. wrong. How any progressive in the 
United States can support him now, after his Madison, Square 
Garden address, in which he slapped every progressive-minded 
man and woman in America in the face, my God, I can not 
conceive it.” 


Finally, Socialist candidates and spokesmen declare that it is 
ridiculous for Mr. Hoover to accuse Governor Smith of socialism. 
“'P he most Smith ever did was to borrow a Socialist sock or 
vest,’”’ declares Presidential candidate Norman Thomas. 
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A SPLASH OF. OIL 


y {LL SALT CREEK PROVE next Tuesday to be a 

\ \ tributary of Salt River, that bitter imaginary stream 
up which defeated politicians are supposed to navigate 

to oblivion? Some such question sounds hopefully through 
much of the Democratic comment on the eleventh-hour revela- 
tion that the contract between the United States Government 
and the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Company for the sale of 
oil from the Salt Creek government oil reserve was illegal. 
This contract, which is said to have involved a loss of millions 
of dollars to the nation, was declared invalid on October 16 by 
Attorney-General Sargent. It was made in 1922 by Albert B. 
Fall, then Secretary of the Interior, and was renewed last 
February by Fall’s successor, 
Dr. Hubert Work, who, as 
Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, is in 
charge of Mr. Hoover’s cam- 
paign. The ruling of the 
Republican Attorney-General, 
some observers affirm, gave 
the Democratic Presidential 
candidate ‘‘ the first big ‘ break’ 
since the campaign began.” 
“The stars in their courses are 
fighting for Smith, for the 
Salt Creek case provides just 
that touch of immediacy which 
the corruption issue required 
to become a flaming injury 
demanding the condemnation 
of the public conscience,” de- 
clares a Southern Democratic 
daily, the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Age-Herald. ‘“‘The taint of 
oil apparently can not be 
erased from the Republican 
party,” remarks The Ledger- 
Dispatch (Dem.), of Norfolk, 
Virginia. And in Josephus 
Daniels’s Democratic Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer, we read: 


“The present decision that the renewal of that Salt Creek 
eontract by Dr. Hubert Work for the benefit of Sinclair was il- 
legal comes only after the New York World announced a series of 
articles exposing this additional phase of the oil scandal. 

“The move by the Government, through the Attorney- 
General, to cancel the Sinclair Salt Creek lease follows the 
pattern set by the Coolidge Administration when the Teapot 
Dome seandal emerged on the front pages. Senator Walsh’s 
exposé and public condemnation forced the dismissal of re- 
sponsible Cabinet members. 

“The indelible smudge of oil that drove Daugherty, Fall, and 
Denby from the Cabinet, that disgraced Will Hays—this stain 
that is smeared even over Candidate Hoover, who watched the 
forees of corruption work, and kept his peace, now is found on 
the fingers of Fall’s suecessor, Dr. Work. 

“Tt isn’t argued that Dr. Work got any of the corrupt money. 
It might be argued, tho, that in continuing the secret contract 
between the Government and Sinclair for the Salt Creek oil, a 
contract that in violation of law contained a renewal option not 
appearing in other bids for the oil, Dr. Work was making good 
the Republican debt to Sinclair. 

“It becomes increasingly difficult for Republican apologists 
and defenders to argue the personal responsibility for govern- 
mental corruption. Even under this line of reasoning, the 
whole party can not escape the condemnation that attaches 
to such a large and important part of its personnel.” 


yn 
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‘‘Nobody suspects the Doctor of anything but grave negli- 
gence; but while he is engaged in telling the country that the 
Republican party alone can be trusted to run the Government 
honestly and efficiently, he would do well to steer clear of the 
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IN THE CAMPAIGN 


subject of Republican conservation of our natural TCU oa 
particularly oil,” remarks the Baltimore Sun (Ind.). “ Chairman 
Work hasn’t been corrupt,” agrees the independent Springfield 
Republican, ‘‘but what makes one sick is that, as Secretary of the’ 
Interior, Dr. Work should not have been more suspicious of a 
Fall contract with Sinclair presented for renewal.’”’ If Hoover 
should be defeated, adds this Massachusetts daily, ‘‘this would 
be one of the ‘breaks’ contributing to Republican overthrow.” 

The New York Telegram, one of the influential Scripps- 
Howard group of papers which are supporting Mr. Hoover for 
the Presidency, calls upon the Republican candidate to ‘“‘un- 
load” his campaign manager. Says The Telegram: 


“Tn welcoming the nomina- 
tion of Hoover, this newspaper 
emphasized that one of his 
hardest jobs would be to get 
rid of the Republican ‘old 
gang’—the Slemps, the Vares, 
the Works—clinging to the 
band-wagon. Hoover can not- 
help that. But he can prevent 
them from continuing party 
leadership. Hoover should un- 
seat Work. % 

*** We have found the man to 
beat Hoover,’ was the sarcastic 
comment of a famous Repub- 
lican Senator when Work was 
made Campaign Chairman. 
Since then, wherever he per- 
sonally has touched the cam- 
paign, there has been an almost 
unbroken line of errors. 

“The only question now is 
when to unload Work. The 
sooner the better, in our judg- 
ment.” 


G} 
fod! 


The known facts in the Salt 
Creek case are briefly sum- 
marized as follows by the 
Columbus Ohio State Journal 
(Ind. Rep.): 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


“The contract was awarded Sinclair’s company by Albert B. 
Fall, then Secretary of the Interior. It contained a secret five- 
year renewal clause, and last February Dr. Work, as Secretary of 
the Interior, renewed it in the regular course of business. Nothing 
was made publicabout the transaction, so far as we recall, but Sen- 
ator Walsh, of Montana, found out about it, and as long ago as 
last March filed objection to the renewal. Governor Smith charges 
that, if it had not been for Senator Walsh’s insistence, the whole 
matter would have been kept dark until after the election. 
However that may be, it did become public on October 15, when 
Attorney-General Sargent, assigned by President Coolidge to 
investigate, declared the renewal invalid and void. In the 
meantime Sinclair and his associates are said to have cleaned up 
$2,000,000 out of the renewed lease.” 


On the receipt of the Attorney-General’s opinion, Roy O. 
West, acting Secretary of the Interior, stopt deliveries of oil from 
the Salt Creek field to the Sinclair company, and ordered an 
investigation of all remaining oil contracts made by Mr. Fall. 

When first asked for comment on the case, Dr. Work is re- 
ported to have said: ‘‘I have no comment to make. Those things 
are past. People ore tired of hearing of these oil leases.” Almost 
immediately afterward, however, he issued to the press a 
statement which reads in part as follows: 


“The criticism of my renewal of the Salt Creek purchasing 
contract is entirely of campaign origin. The terms of the con- 
tract, as made before I took office, required this renewal after 
the expiration of the first five-year term. I referred the matter 
in regular course to the Solicitor for the Department of the 
Interior, my official legal adviser. He reported that there was 
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THE MAN WHO REFORMED 
—Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


DEMOCRATIC VIEWS OF IT 


no choice but to renew the contract. As is customary, I acted 
upon this official advice. 

“Senator Walsh did not eall the attention of the Senate 
Public Land Committee to the Salt Creek purchasing contract 
or its renewals until now. On the contrary, Senator Walsh, on 
February 17, 1928, while the renewal of the contract was pend- 
ing, wrote a letter to W. G. Williams at No. 110 Broadway, in 


which he said: 


““‘T am unable to understand how the Government can escape ~ 


the obligation to renew the contract with the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Company, except it treats it as void or voidable. 

“<T regret to say that I am obliged to agree with the Secretary 
that he is legally bound to renew, altho I have not been able to 
give the subject the study that it ought to have in order to 
arrive at a conclusion such as would be reached by a good 
lawyer after a careful study. I assume the Secretary has taken 
the advice of his counsel.’ 

“In other words, I did exactly what Senator Walsh declares 
in effect he would have done if he had been the Secretary of the 
Interior. I was confronted with the self-renewing contract. 
I took the advice of my official counsel, who told me that there 
was nothing I could do except to make the renewal. I took his 
advice. That is the whole story.” ; 


Governor Smith reviewed the Salt Creek oil case in his Chicago 
speech of October 19, and followed the recital with the state- 
ment in the Republican platform that “the record of the present 
Administration is the guaranty of what you may expect in the 
next—if we win.’’ Senator Thomas J. Walsh (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, announces that he will ask for a Congressional investigation 
of Dr. Work’s renewal of the Salt Creek contract; Senator Arthur 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, declares that “‘there have been too 
many secret oil contracts’; and the New York Times quotes 
Joseph A. Phelan, oil expert for the United States Shipping 
Board from 1919 to 1925, who tried to prevent the renewal of the 
contract, as saying: 


“In my mind, Teapot Dome sinks into insignificance when 
compared with Salt Creek. Salt Creek can produce 100,000 
barrels of oil a day. Up to date it has produced in excess of 
100,000,000 barrels of the best oil in the world. 

‘“‘Byery acre of oil land in the Salt Creek Field is owned out- 
right by the Government. The potential value and resources 
are so great they can not even be estimated.” 


“The Republican Administration has been caught in another 
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“ALL BEHIND U8!” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


gigantic betrayal of the oil resources supposed to be conserved 
in the interest of the American people,’’ declares the Houston 
Post-Dispatch (Dem.), and in the Brooklyn Hagle (Dem.) we read: 


“On its face it may look as tho the Attorney-General had 
taken a brave course in making this decision, so disastrous to 
Dr. Work, in the heat of a political campaign. But it should 
be noted that the decision was held up for seven months, and 
was not made public until a threat of exposure brought it out.” 


Denying that the case has any political significance, the Re- 
publican Manchester Union has this to say: 


“There will be general satisfaction with the action of the 
Interior Department in the termination of the contract between 
the Government and the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Company 
for the sale of the government royalty oil in Salt Creek district. 
The Democratic politicians, naturally, will endeavor to make 
political capital from the action; for that matter they have done 
so already, but common sense dictates that any dereliction in this 
case Should not be charged up against Herbert Hoover, any more 
than the conviction of a grafting New York City borough Presi- 
dent should be laid up against Governor Smith. Dispassionate 
reflection reveals that both parties have their crooks, also that 
the large majorities of the membership in the parties are honest 
men and women, who cherish an abiding desire that all crooked 
officials, regardless of party affiliation, shall be brought to justice.” 


The Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.) rejoices that while the Gov- 
ernment may have been slow in its attack upon the illegal oil 
leases and contracts, “it became relentless and thorough after 
it discovered the seriousness of the corruption.”” The Repub- 
lican Administration, agrees the independent Kansas City Star, 
is ‘mopping up after Fall”; and the Chicago Evening Post (Ind.), 
commenting on Governor Smith’s Chicago speech, remarks: 


“We note that Al made little use of the latest oil-lease develop- 
ment—the revocation of the Sinclair Salt Creek district license— 
than his initial glee at the news of it might have led the public to 
expect. Of course, it is a little difficult to show that Republican 
initiative in revoking the license is an evidence of moral turpitude 
on the part of the Republican Administration. If Al had de- 
veloped the significance of the Attorney-General’s action he 
would have been compelled to admit proof that the interests 
which had a liaison with Fall have lost all influence with the 
Coolidge régime.” 
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with the further development of transatlantic radio communica-_ 
tion and of television, that millions of people in thousands of j 
theaters, here and abroad, will not only enjoy the same entertain- 


A MERGER IN ENTERTAINMENT 


HE TIME WHEN A BROADWAY “HIT,” a Yale- 
Army football game, or a championship fistic battle 


can be seen and heard simultaneously by millions of 
persons in thousands of theaters throughout the United States 
is brought appreciably nearer, thinks a writer in the New York 
World, by the recent merger of huge radio, motion-picture, and 
vaudeville interests. In this new combina- 
tion, a holding company known as the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation, the 
Radio Corporation of America, closely 
’ affiliated with General Electric and West- 
inghouse, say New York newspapers, will 
supply the technical facilities for broad- 
easting the production of talking pictures, 
and, eventually, for television; the Keith- 
Aibee-Orpheum circuit will provide a large 
chain of theaters and a selected staff of 
entertainers, and F. B. O. Productions will 
supply the facilities for making motion- 
pictures. Two men yet in their thir- 
ties—David Sarnoff, Vice-President of 
the Radio Corporation; and Joseph P. 
Kennedy, President of F. B. O., both 
of whom began their careers on nothing, 
are the directing minds in the new 
merger. Mr. Sarnoff will be Chairman 
of the Board. Through the Keith-Albee- 
Orpheum circuit, by ownership, lease, or 
booking arrangements, we are told, the 
new holding company will start with 
700 theaters, in which it can entertain approximately 2,000,000 
persons. The significance of this combination is strest by an 
editorial in The World, which says: 


radio, television, 


“This merger marks a distinctly new development in the 
field of entertainment. Horizontal combinations among theaters 
and moving-picture houses have long been under way, and to-day 
there are a number of theater chains which control houses in 
all parts of the country by the hundreds. This new merger, 
however, represents a development in many ways parallel with 
the so-called vertical combination in industry. It brings to- 
gether not only numerous units performing the same functions, 
but it links these with others performing successive steps in the 
total process. 

“Under unified management these various supplementary 
activities should offer new opportunities for devising and broad- 
casting entertainment and instruction. It is even possible, 


Underwood & Underwood photograph 


THE “HEAD MAN” 


ment, but simultaenously witness important events as they. 
occur throughout the civilized world.” : 


For months, says a New York J/erald Tribune article: 


“Scientific men have demonstrated additional discoveries 
here and there. 


Motion-pictures have been shown in color, 
talking-pictures are already the accepted 
thing, and thousands of television sets are 
already in the American home. Chains 
of hundreds of theaters have been, consoli- 
dated every few weeks, radio and telegraph 
companies gird themselves for the prospect 
of sending impulse by air instead of wire, 
and recent technical advances in short- 
wave radio have brought a battle for wave- 
length allocation before the Government. 

‘‘Now comes the word from Wall Street 
that three huge companies are beginning a 
combination which, if successful, will com- 
bine an organization every bit as powerful 
in the amusement world as General Motors 
in transportation. What this company 
will do in the early future is to produce, 
distribute, and exhibit perfected ‘talking 
movies’ under the Photophone system, a 
joint development of the Radio Corporation, 
General Electric, and Westinghouse.” 


As Moran and Mack might say, in the | 
motion-picture, 
amusement merger recently announced. 
He is David Sarnoff, Vice-President of 
the Radio Corporation of America and 
Chairman of the Board of the new 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation. 


and In another World article, we learn that— 
“Because of the place of the phonograph in 
the field of entertainment and sound repro- 
duction, it has long been rumored that the 
Radio Corporation would acquire control of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. It 
has also been rumored |that the Columbia 
Graphophone Company might figure in a similar manner.” 


In the opinion of The Wall Street Journal, the Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum merger ‘‘ marks the beginning of a new era in the amuse- 
ment industry.’”’ Furthermore, recalls the Washington Post: 


“There was recently announced a combination involving 
Warner Brothers Pictures, the Vitaphone Corporation, the 
Stanley Company, and,First National Pictures. Warner Brothers, 
the dominant group in the new combination, will thereby become 
one of the largest producing-distributing-exhibiting companies in 
the motion-picture field. 

“The answer to the question as to the future of ‘talkies’ 
is indicated by these mergers. Already such companies as 
Fox Films, Paramount-Famous Lasky, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
United Artists, Universal Pictures, and others, have embarked 
upon the production of vocal motion-pictures. ’”’ 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. Do moths eat clothing? (p. 25). 

Is religion on the wane? (p. 31). 

How many communities have adopted zoning? (p. 66). 
What is the Kuomintang? (p. 17). 

What issue may hold the South ‘‘solid’”’? (p. 15). 

What tree kills surrounding vegetation? (p. 23). 

. What English university is the latest beneficiary of a 
Rockefeller gift? 


Se soed ace nen 


(p. 20). 
. What is the Junior League. and what isits object? (p. 31). 


. What is used to cover dirigibles? (p. 36). 

. What myth does Governor Smith charge against the 
Republicans? (p. 13). 

. What contemporary composer overawed Schubert? 
(p. 26). 

. What will it cost to keep the Mississippi within bounds? 
(peZk)e 

. How far did the Graf Zeppelin fly on its voyage to 
America? (p. 36). 

. Is there any Hindu organization in this country? (p. 32). 
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If you can not answer them, turn’to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


15. Who are the ‘‘career men” in the Diplomatic Service? 

(p. 14). 

. Does radio increase the number of music-lovers? (p. 29). 

. Is church union in Canada successful? (p. 31). 

. What was probably the first ‘‘talkie’’ produced in the 
United States? (p. 59). 

. Why is the medical profession interested in speed air- 
planing? (p. 19). 

. What can a fan do to a coal-bill? (p. 24). 

. How much was Great Britain willing to pay for the 
capture of Wassmuss, the German World War spy? 
(p. 52). 

. What is the average expense of keeping a child in school 
ayear? (p. 28). ; 

. How did Sydney Porter come to dub himself O. Henry? 
(p. 65). | 

. How does airplane flying affect the ears? (p. 23). 

. How many children were killed in New York last year 
by taxicabs and private cars? (p. 22). 
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LIGHTER THAN AIR! 
—Seibel in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 


AL vs. 


GOVERNOR SMITH AS 


IEUT. FRANK LUKE, the ‘‘balloon-buster of Arizona,” 
who used to go out, sometimes before breakfast, and 
“oet”? an enemy ‘“‘sausage,’’ or observation balloon 
during the war, apparently has furnished Governor Smith an 
example. For, notes the Democratic Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
in attacking the Coolidge economy record in his recent speech 
at Sedalia, Missouri, the Democratic candidate ‘‘has shot down 
a balloon into which a great deal of Republican hot air has been 
pumped during the last four years.” Coolidge economy, said 
Governor Smith, ‘‘is a myth.’’ With this amazing statement as 
a springboard, he dived into ‘a maze of figures that must:have 
left his hearers gasping. Taking the Hoover statement that 
‘‘hy rigorous economy, Federal expenses have been reduced by 
$2,000,000,000 per annum,”’ as his text, the Democratic candi- 
date slashed away at the Republican claims of huge savings in 
the cost of government, and charged his opponent with basing the 
campaign upon ‘“‘the grossest misrepresentation.”’ The truth of 
the Federal financial situation, said the New York Executive, 
was that ‘“‘postponement of public works, neglect of the nation’s 
wards (war veterans and Indians), and business inefficiency such 
as no private business would have tolerated” have characterized 
the Harding and Coolidge Administrations, of which Mr. Hoover 
has been a prominent member. To the independent Sacramento 
Bee, ‘‘ this was one of the finest and most convincing speeches the 
Progressive New York Governor made during the campaign.” 
‘He riddled the Republican claims of economy in a masterful 
manner,” maintains the Democratic Montgomery Advertiser. 
One of the claims made by the Democratic standard-bearer 
was that ‘‘all of the departments of the Government together in 
1927 cost $200,000,000 more than they did in 1924.”” The Re- 
publican, Administration was charged with “‘a new kind of trick 
bookkeeping,’ and he said of the sentence from Mr. Hoover’s 
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NEWS INDEED TO SOME PEOPLE 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


A “BALLOON-BUSTER” 


acceptance speech quoted above: ‘‘He (Mr. Hoover) knows that 
the difference between the 1921 expenditures and the 1927 ex- 
penditures of government is the difference between the cost of 
operating the Government in time of war and in time of peace.” 
Furthermore, declared Governor Smith, ‘‘there is no greater 
waste than the Government’s annual expenditure for rent of 
$20,000,000,”’ pointing out at the same time that it is still holding 
idle a hundred or more sites for Federal buildings. According to 
a Sedalia dispatch to the New York Times: 


“Citations of what he called trifling savings had given color 
to the Republican picture, the Governor said. He did not quarrel 
with these economies, he insisted, but that the true picture 
showed there would have been deficits in two years since 1921 
and substantial reductions in the surplus in four years if it had 
not been for the sale of the $2,600,000,000 worth of assets ac- 
quired during the Wilson Administration to carry on the war.” 


After mentioning instances in which the Republican Adminis- 
tration, had effected small economies, the Governor went on: 


“Now I want it understood that I do not intend to deery 
these economies. I favor them. I practised them in the govern- 
ment of my own State. I am as strong as a man can be for eco- 
nomical and efficient government. 

‘“‘But what I am finding fault with is urging this as a basis for 
the false claim that because of this kind of economy the people 
of the country had been, through the instrumentality of the 
Republican party, saved millions of dollars in the cost of govern- 
ment. That is not true.” 


In the opinion of the Birmingham News (Ind. Dem.), “every 
word the Governor let fall in the Sedalia speech was weighted 
with the authority of a man who knew what he was talking 
about.’’ He demonstrated conclusively to the satisfaction of the 
New York World (Ind. Dem.), that the reduction in Federal 
expenditures during the past seven years has come almost 
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wholly from the dissolution of what remained of the country’s 


war-time establishment.’”? The World is convinced that— 


‘‘The disposal of $2,600,000,000 worth of surplus war property 
prevented deficits in 1923 and 1925 and helped swell the surplus 
in other years. And now, with this property converted into 
cash and the cash expended, the Government is facing a possible 
deficit at the end of the current fiscal year of $94,000,000, which 
will be bequeathed to Mr. Coolidge’s successor.”’ 


In the opinion of the Republican Brooklyn Times, however, 
‘‘the Governor was led into a serious error in strategy and a still 
more grievous lapse in morals when he attacked the Coolidge 
Administration, which has brought the Government to the 
highest point of efficiency in this generation.” The policy of 
President Coolidge, with Secretary Mellon and Mr. Hoover 
actively cooperating, says this Brooklyn daily, ‘‘ was one of strict 
economy in expenditures, abolition of burdensome taxation, and. 
the conversion of the foreign debts into realizable assets.” 

Furthermore, points out the Republican New York Herald 
Tribune, Governor Smith “ignored the extinction of $6,000,000,000 
of national debt since 1921 and four reductions of tax rates. 
He also ignores the heavy additional annual charges created by 
the Adjusted Service Compensation Act and the World War 
veterans’ rehabilitation measures. In spite of these, the Govern- 
ment’s ordinary expenditures have been brought down and 
kept down.’”’ In fact, asserts the Washington Post (Ind.), 
‘Governor Smith omitted some factors which, if they had been 
given proper weight, would have made most of his criticism 
irrelevant.’”’ For example, we read in the Washington News 
(Ind.), ‘‘he emphasized the fact that Federal departmental 
expenses are increasing. They should; this is a growing 
country.” 

In the opinion of the independent Republican Manchester 
Union, however, the most devastating refutation of the Smith 
speech came from a Cabinet member of the two Republican 
Administrations under fire—Secretary Mellon. Says this 


authority: 


“Governor Smith sought to establish his case by claiming that 
the reduction in expenditures effected since 1921 was not due 
to economy and good Administration, but to the automatic 
demobilization of the war-time machine. The trouble with that 
contention is that the war had been over for two and one-half 
years when the Republican Administration took control of the 
Government in March, 1921. 

“The total ordinary expenditures of the Government, which 
does not include the expenditure payable from postal revenues, 
aggregated in 1924, $1,828,000,000, and in 1927, $1,857,000,000, 
or an increase of $29,000,000 and not $200,000,000. The postal 
expenditures are not included, for the very good reason that they 
are met from postal receipts, which the law requires shall be kept 
separate and earmarked for postal expenditures. 

“Total governmental expenditures, including public-debt 
items, the postal deficiency and operations in special accounts, 
amounted to $3,506,000,000 in 1924, and in 1927 to $3,493,000,000, 
or a decrease of $13,000,000 in spite of the fact that in 1927 there 
was expended $115,000,000 for account of the adjusted service 
certificate fund, intended for the benefit of our veterans. 

“This is the second time that Governor Smith has been guilty 
of an error of this character. In his speech of acceptance, in 
charging the Republican Administration with the maintenance 
of useless offices and commissions merely for the benefit of patron- 
age seekers, he makes this statement: ‘The appropriations for 
independent bureaus and offices not responsible to any Cabinet 
officer increased from $3,400,000 in 1914 to $163,000,000 in 1921, 
and to $556,000,000 in 1928.’ 

“Governor Smith stopt there. He did not say that of the 
$556,000,000 expended in 1928, $500,000,000, or all but $56,- 
000,000, can be accounted for by the United States Veteran’s 
Bureau, whose expenditures in 1921 were comparatively 
small, because the United States Government had not then 
begun to meet its obligations to its wounded and mutilated 
veterans. 

“These examples are, I think, sufficient to demonstrate that 
Governor Smith has been led to draw rash conclusions from in- 
sufficient data and inadequate study.”’ 
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“ 


REVOLT IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
O RESIGN OR NOT TO RESIGN; that is the ques- 


tion in the ranks of the American diplomatic represen- 


tatives abroad who have taken up diplomacy as their 
life-work. 


> 


In fact, say Washington, correspondents, the tranquil — 


precincts of the State Department were thrown into a flutter 
recently by what might be termed a diplomatic declaration of 


independence—the announced ‘intention of some twenty-two 


“career men”? not to resign at the end of the Coolidge Adminis- 


tration. 


It is customary for Ministers and Ambassadors to — 


resign as a matter of courtesy with the end of each Presidential — 
term, we are told. The resignation may or may not be accepted. 


But, runs the argument for the Chief Executive, since he is 


held responsible for our foreign policy, he should have a right to ; 


select the men who are to represent him abroad. 
During his five years in the White House, says the Baltimore 
Sun’s Washington correspondent, President Coolidge has ele- 


vated about twenty-eight officers of the Foreign Service from the | 


rank of Embassy Counselor and Secretary to the rank of Am- 
bassador and Minister. Twenty-two of these men, says a 
Washington dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune, have 
tentatively decided to withhold their resignations when the new 
President is inaugurated next March 4; they have adopted 
diplomacy as their career, and they intend to stick to it. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, says the Baltimore paper, holds that career men 
who have gone up to embassies and legations are in the same 
position as political appointees, and whether they remain in 
these high posts is a matter for the incoming Administration. 
As the New York Journal of Commerce explains: 


‘In the past, Ministers and Ambassadors have ordinarily 
thought it proper to resign as soon as a new Administration came 
into office. The incoming President then used his own judg- 
ment about retaining them. Usually there was a general ‘kill- 
ing,’ and hangers-on and personal friends of the incoming 
President were sent out to take the places of those who were 
disposed of. 

“The so-called Rogers Act, passed four years ago, was designed 
to remedy this situation by providing for regular transfers from 
the lower ranks of the service to ministerial and ambassadorial 
posts on the basis of merit and without ‘pull.’”’ 


Secretary of State Kellogg is said to have denied that some of 
our diplomats have entered into an agreement not to resign. 
But that has not stopt editorial discussions of the ‘‘insurrection”’ 
or criticism of the ‘“‘career men.”’ Says the Detroit Free Prees: 


“Career. men’ are the fruit of a well-intentioned effort to 
give permanency to our foreign service. <A few of them have 
made excellent records; but the promise of permanency has also 
attracted to the service many young men who have nothing to 
commend them beyond wealth, social ambitions, and a desire to 
see the world without joining the Navy. The longer they stay 
in the service the less fitted they are for ambassadorial duties. 

“Where a career man’s experience is of value to the country, 
it should be recognized. Where his long detachment from 
America and infection of gold braid has alienated his American- 
ism, he should be put out to pasture.” 


But other dailies point out the rather precarious situation of 
the man who has made diplomacy his career. Some of the most 
important of our embassies and legations are now in the hands of 
career men, notes the Chicago Journal of Commerce, and the 
Brooklyn Eagle declares that— 


“There is no reason why these men should resign when a new 
President assumes office. Their position is different from that 
of the Ambassadors, who oceupy posts of high political im- 
portance. 

“Tt is high time to break the old tradition that all Ministers 
and Ambassadors must resign every four years. A new Presi- 
dent can remove any Minister or Ambassador in whom he has no 
confidence. But future Presidents also have a responsibility 
for maintaining the valuable tradition of continuity of service 
in the higher diplomatic posts.” 


3 
4 


_ THE RACE ISSUE IN THE CAMPAIGN 


HE INJECTION OF THE RACE ISSUE into the 
Presidential campaign becomes a subject of wide-spread 
comment because of the recent protest against it by 
forty-five leading Southerners, including business men, ministers, 
editors, publishers, and college presidents. In the South the 
Macon Telegraph declares that these objectors ‘‘are exactly 
eorrect in their attitude.” The Mobile Register finds their 
-statement ‘‘distinctly American in tone and purpose,” and 
coming ‘‘at a time when it may arrest forces of evil loosened by 
intemperate newspapers and_politi- 
‘cians interested only in_ political 
preferment.”’ In the North the Spring- 
field Republican agrees with the signers 
of the Southern statement that both 
parties have tried to make capital out 
of the issue. It notes that: 


“Mr. Hoover’s secretary, by his 
sharp reply to Governor Bilbo of 
Mississippi, denying the story that 
Mr. Hoover had danced with a negro 
woman while engaged in Mississippi 
flood-relief work, has brought into 
prominence the fact that Mr. Hoover, 
like Mr. Smith, has been the target 
of a whispering campaign. Reference 
was recently made in these columns to 
a circular which Republicans are said 
to be spreading widely through the 

Southern States, and which carries 
a reproduction of a picture of Oliver 
Q. Morton, civil service commissioner 
of New York City, dictating to a white 
stenographer, the effort being to indi- 
eate that such relations would be en- 
couraged by the election of Smith.” 


One of the advertisements carrying 
the picture referred to by The Repub- 
lican is sent out by anti-Smith Demo- 
eratic headquarters in Atlanta. It 
charges ‘‘Southern Tammany poli- 
ticians’’ with appealing for white su- 
premacy, and then goes on to assert that Governor Smith and 
Tammany favor race equality. In reply to this several Southern 
newspapers quote from an article in The Nation by the well- 
known negro writer, W. E. B. Du Bois, who says among other 
things that ‘‘in all Governor Smith’s long career he has sedulously 
avoided recognizing negroes in any way,” and that as: far as 
negroes are concerned ‘‘a vote for Al Smith is a vote‘for the 
Bourbon South.” Yes, says the Jackson News, in Mississippi, 
‘““a, vote for Governor Smith is a vote for the South, the old- 
fashioned South, the South that is determined to preserve a 
white man’s civilization at all hazards.” 

Another story made much of in some quarters is the non- 
segregation order supposed to have been issued by Secretary 
Hoover last spring. According to the report originally appearing 
in the Washington Post, the order came from the Secretary of 
Commerce to abolish the hitherto existing segregation, (in force 
since the Wilson Administration) between white and colored 
clerks in the Census Bureau. Southern Democratic papers say 
that this report has never been denied. The Tampa Tribune 
asserts that Mr. Hoover acted ‘‘at the suggestion of negro 
politicians of Ohio.” The anti-segregation order ‘can’t ‘be 
laughed off,’’ insists the Tampa Times. Another statement 
used by Democratic Southern papers is that made in a speech of 
Congressman Dyer, author of the Dyer anti-lynching bill. One 
paragraph quoted in Southern papers to keep Democrats from 
bolting to Hoover, reads as follows: 


‘After the Solid South has been blown to pieces by Engineer 
Hoover, our next President, that will be the finish of the nullifica- 


SOUNDS MORE LIKE A “BIG BERTHA” 


—Warren in the Cleveland News. 
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tionists of the South, who have for sixty years violated and pre- 
vented the enforcement of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. Then Congress will enact enforcement laws that will 
give millions of negroes their constitutional rights as citizens, 
and place them on an equality with all other races.” 

“The issue of white or black will hold the South again solid, 
and it should,’ asserts the Nashville Banner. In Senator 
Glass’s Lynchburg News we read: 


“The South wants no Dyer anti-lynching bill. It wants no 
attempt to enforce the amendments which were designed to give 
the vote to every negro in the South. It wants no President who 
boldly declares his disbelief in segrega- 
tion laws and customs. And it is not 
going to vote for these things; it is 
going to vote against these things. If 
that is raising the negro bogy, if 
that is playing on race prejudice, make 
the best of it.” 

One reason for the appearance of 
the negro as an issue in the campaign, 
we read in the Mobile Register, is 
“the fact that the Democratic party, 
for the first time in its history, is 
making an appeal for the negro vote 
in. such States as New York, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Maryland, and a few 
other States.’’ Continues the Alabama 
paper: 

‘But in any event, and regardless of 
the outcome in November, the rela- 
tion of the races in the South will not 
be altered. The white people of the 
South have solved the negro problem, 
and it will remain solved, no matter 
who may be elected President.” 

Returning tothe statementissued by 
the forty-five distinguished Souther- 
ners, as quoted in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, we find the assertion that 
“the race question is being raised by 
partizans of both sides, who, for the 
purpose of driving voters into their 
respective camps, are, in our judgment, reopening the healing 
wounds of bitterness and hate.’’ .These appeals are denounced 
as ‘“‘both irrelevant and dangerous,’ and it is the hope of 
those signing the statement ‘‘that no one will be deterred by 
them from calmly considering the real issues and voting his 
honest convictions; and certainly that no one will allow them to 
inflame his mind with antagonism toward our negro neighbors, 
who too long have been pawns in the game of politics.”” The 
pulpit, the press, and the citizenship of the South are called upon 
to denounce and discredit the appeals to “‘prejudice and fear.”’ 

A representative of the Commission on Inter-racial Coopera- 
tion in Atlanta speaks of the appeals to race prejudice as ‘‘ most 
depressing and disgusting.’”” The New Orleans Jtem regrets 
“that such extraneous stuff as this has been forced into a cam- 
paign in which neither the platforms nor the personal statements 
of the candidates give them any proper place.’’ Speaking of an 
unnamed Southern Democrat who ‘‘would have all Democratic 
speakers warn deserters that if they made common, cause with 
the Republicans they would bring the negro back into power in 
Virginia,’ the Richmond News-Leader says emphatically: 


‘‘Against the injustice and the unwisdom of such a course, 
The News Leader wishes here and now to enter its protest. Why 
should the South go backward politically? Why should it be 
the slave of unfounded fears? The negro has not involved him- 
self in this campaign. He did not make the Volstead Law. He 
nominated neither Hoover nor Smith. He is Protestant, but he 
is not anti-Catholic and, manifestly, he is not an ally of the Klan. 
Prejudice against Smith can not be combated with prejudice 
against the negro.” 
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THE BOYS AT THE DIKES 


—Cargill in the Jersey City Journal. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


‘An extension of ‘this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Every four years the esteemed Dicustr reduces the P. O. 
Department deficit—Tampa Tribune. 


Ture IS a difference: Bologna is in Italy. Boloney is in 
New York.—Hubbard (Ore.) Enterprise. 


THis campaign is a radio rodeo in which throwing the bull is 
an important feature.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


. As we get it, both parties are now in favor of protection for 
leverybody but pedestrians.— Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


You don’t have to tell a schoolma’am anything about the 
troubles of a whispering campaign.—American Lumberman. 


PHILADELPHIA’s main trouble seems to have been too much 
brotherly love between the bootleggers and the cops.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


_ Wuen a politician has no time to bother with digging up the 
facts, he can always get up and discuss great moral issues.—San 
Diego Union. 


Tuer very people who say the Prohibition law is a dead letter 
are the ones who most loudly proclaim that it is a live issue.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Our Government was designed as a system of checks and 
balances; but when the job-holders get their checks now, there 
isn’t any balance.—Fugene (Ore.) Guard. 


Ir has now been predicted that machinery will fight the wars 
of thefuture. It will be used, of course, to fight for oil with which 
to oil it to fight for oil— Louisville Times. 


Tue celebration of National Thrift Week should bring signal 
honors to the Philadelphia police captain who saved $150,000 
in two and a half years.—San Diego Union. 


A Lonpon magistrate has reminded a defendant that the 
motorist is not entitled to the whole of the road. But all that 
the average motorist seems to want is the bit in front.—Punch. 


Preruars a little Prohibition liquor would speed things up in 
Germany, where, we see by the papers, a scientist has just spent 
five years producing yellow rats and blue monkeys.—New York 
Evening Post. 


An Australian actress announces her engagement to Explorer 
Wilkins. Mr. Wilkins says he has nothing to say. It is a good 
sign when a bridegroom finds that out that early.—American 
Lumberman (Chicago). 


A CONTEMPORARY Says that insects have been on this earth for 
fifty million years, while the human race is only five hundred 
thousand years old. Then what did the moths live on before 
there were-any dress-trousers?—Punch. 


CarPING critics complain that Herbert Hoover is putting up 
a colorless and unaggressive campaign, displaying only the nega- 
tive virtues of Coolidge. This is a winning policy, however, for 
two negatives make an affirmative-—The New Yorker. 


Anp remember the infant industries are not too young to vote. 
—Ashton Hood Syndicate. 


Wr’tt admit that there is pronounced evidence of prosperity 
among Philadelphia police captains.— Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


A WHISPERING campaign wouldn’t be so bad if it weren’t for 
the amplifiers— Mesa (Ariz.) Journal-Tribune. 


As the Elephant would revise Hamlet’s soliloquy: ‘‘Oh, that 
this too, too solid South would melt!’”—New York Evening Post. 


Srraw votes tell which way the political wind is blowing, but 
there may be changes in the wind.—Boston Shoe and Leather 
Reporter. 


MituionarrRE Shoe Manufacturer Gets Divorce.—Head-line. 
Another shoemaker who wouldn’t stick to his last—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


One drawback to the modern political campaign is the impos- 
sibility of broadeasting an old-fashioned torchlight procession.— — 
Toledo Blade. 


“‘To avoid trouble and insure safety, breathe through your ~ 
nose,’ states a doctor. Yes, it keeps the mouth shut.—Wall » 
Street Journal. 


Accorpine to the G. O. P., the farmer is well off. We Demo- 
crats are hoping he is well off the party reservation.—WNorfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


The Independent has been merged with The Outlook Magazine, 
and the publishers will now have an Independent Outlook.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Musso.tini says the press of his country is the freest in the 
whole world. He means they have never charged him space 
rates yet.— Dallas News. 


In these days, tho a candidate speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels and have no radio hook-up, he doesn’t get any- 
where.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


_ Senator Curtis is strong for restricted immigration. And 
in view of what the Mayflower immigration did to the Senator’s 
ancestors, one can’t blame him.—San Diego Union. 


PHEASANT-SHOOTING, a sporting writer reminds us, will not 
begin in earnest till late in the autumn. The earlier birds 
understand, of course, that they are only shot in fun. Punch. 


Mors than one thousand million packages of chewing-gum 
were manufactured in the U. S. last year. America has such 


vast open spaces that the parking problem has not yet become 
really acute.—Punch. 


_ Aw announcement by Mr. Otto H. Kahn states that ‘the prin- 
cipal issue now before us is a Republican Administration under 
Hoover or a Democratic Administration under Smith.” Thus 


are refuted the cynics who proclaim the lack of a genuine issue 
in the campaign.—Life. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


_ CHINA’S DISARMAMENT PROBLEM A CHINESE PUZZLE 


; HAT .TO ‘DO WITH 2,200,000 SOLDIERS is a 
\ \ puzzle China’s government would like somebody to 
e solve. - This vast army. is left on its hands at the end 
Z of: the war. If these millions are merely turned loose, they 
, must starve or turn bandits, and become a scourge to the country, 
p yet there. is not: enough revenue to sup- 
_ port them in idleness or use them in road- 
. building. European disarmament is a 
child’s problem beside China’s, and while 
Huropean disarmament keeps the nations 
guessing in their pursuit of a will-o’-the- 
wisp, it has been cynically said the prob- 
lem of disarmament in China is a Chinese 
puzzle that baffies not only China but 
staggers the rest of the world. However 
high the fame and ability of the five prom- 
inent Americans appointed as honorary 
advisers to China during the reconstruction 
period, we are told, in this one matter of 
disarmament all their ability and experience 
will be called upon. Meanwhile, a well- 
known, Oriental publicist, Dr. S. Washio, 
presents in the Tokyo Trans-Pacific an 
_ outline of what China is facing in the field 
of disarmament, and calls attention first to 
the fact that China is a world by herself 
and that the Nanking Government is ‘‘a 
sort of small league of nations’’ whose dis- 
armament problem is very much like the 
world’s disarmament question. By this he 
means that disarmament is a universal sen- 
timent impeded by many practical obstacles 
in the way of its realization. The success 
or failure of the revolution in China de- 
pends on it, according to this authority, 
who regrets that the difficulties of solution 
now seem to be just as insurmountable 
as they were before the Washington Con- 
ference at which China was urged to 
reduce her armies. Dr. Washio continues: 


“‘ According to the manifeste for disarm- 
ament, issued by the economic conference in Shanghai soon after 
the fall of Peking to the Nationalist flag, there are eighty-four 
divisions—272 regiments—under the white and blue flag alone, 
and altho the expenditure of maintenance can’t be accurately 
ascertained, it is certain that total revenue of the State, that 
is, the Nanking Government, will not suffice. The amount of 
the revenue is given as 450 million taels, from which 150 million 
taels have to be reduced for the redemption of the foreign loans. 
The manifesto states emphatically, therefore, that disarmament 
is an absolute prerequisite for any financial and economic plan 
of readjustment. 

‘According to the announcement of Gen. Ho Ying-ting, who 
was Chiang Kai-shek’s most trusted lieutenant until the fifth 
plenum of the Kuomintang when the relations between the 
two men became strained, temporarily at least, the Nationalist 
armies—I use the word in plural because the so-called Nationalist 
military strength does not consist of a unitary army, but is 
still the league of separate and practically independent armies— 
count eighty-four divisions and about 300 regiments, with the 
total number of soldiers not less than 2,220,000, and the annual 
expenditure of maintenance reaches 720 million taels. Accord- 
ing to this estimate the total revenue of the State will not 
eover the half of the military expenditure. 


“The pigtail is gone, but China’s future 
still keeps Chinese hair on end.’’ 


—I] 420 (Florence). 


“2,200,000 is the total of the armies included within the 
Nationalist fold. Besides them there are about 200,000 of the 
Manchurian armies, 50,000 of Gen. Chang Tsung-chung still 
actually in operation near Tientsin, and some in Szechuan under 
Wu Pei-fu’s control. If all these are included the total figure 
will not be below 2,500,000. It is said that in the old Manchu 
régime China did not have more than 
400,000 soldiers. Before the Washington 
Conference the total number was esti- 
mated at about 1,200,000. This figure has 
since been doubled.”’ 


The fifth plenum or assembly of the 
Kuomintang or Chinese Nationalist party, 
we read then, in this American-owned 
Tokyo weekly, discust disarmament, but 
not seriously. At the same time, it is 
pointed out, the problem was actually 
broached in the Peking Conference of the 
Big Four soon after the so-called ‘‘accom- 
plishment”’ of the revolution. The Big 
Four were Chiang Kai-shek, Feng Yu- 
hsiang, Yen Hsi-shan, and Li Tsung-jen, 
representing the so-called Kwangsi faction, 
and we are told that they were ‘‘all elo- 
quent for disarmament in the abstract, 
but in fact each was earnest in strengthen- 
ing his own position.’’ It is further related: 


“Feng thought that as far as his army 
was concerned no reduction was necessary, 
beeause it consisted of selected and disci- 
plined soldiers, while Yen had previously 
increased his army greatly by the absorption 
of the defeated Mukden troops. And ac- 
cording to Japanese Army information 
the Kwangsi faction has raised more new 
soldiers than it has serapped old troops, 
even after the conference. But to that con- 
ference Chiang Kai-shek brought his plan 
of reducing the total number of Nation- 
alist armies to 500,000. The reduction 
from. 2,200,000 to 500,000 is a very sub- 
stantial disarmament. None objected to 
it in principle, and in that sense his plan 
was upheld. But nothing has yet been 
done to put it into practise. The oc- 
casional reports we hear of the serapping of old troops are of the 
nature of individual convenience to a particular general, necessi- 
tated by the actual lack of funds, or for the sake of getting rid of 
undesirable elements and replacing old inefficient sections with 
new and promising accretions. 

“They are not parts of a systematic and universal plan of dis- 
armament. If peace reigns for any appreciable length of years, 
the number may automatically decrease. But what will assure 
peace? Preparedness makes for war and, what is more, the pres- 
ent number of soldiers, or even one half of it, can’t be kept in 
the state of preparedness without war spoil. War spoil is the 
business of Chinese armies. Enlisting is for a general a big 
business of speculation, and for a plain soldier the means of sub- 
sistence, the only employment he can have in that overpopulated, 
undeveloped country.” 


Once we realize the difficulty of world disarmament, Dr. 
Washio goes on to say, it is easier to grasp the greater difficulty 
of disarmament in China, which may be called a State ‘only 
geographically, racially and culturally, but not in the political 
and military sense.’’ Chiang, Feng, Yen, the Kwangsi faction, 
and then the Mukden clique and others, are America, England, 
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Japan, Germany, France, Russia, and the rest in the military 
and political sense, according to this commentator, who reminds 
us that “they cease to fight sometimes,’ but their federation 
is as loose as the world’s federation, and much more precarious, 
judged from the fact that war occurs oftener in China than in 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE WITH THEM? 


“Their occupation gone as fighters, Chinese soldiers will need jobs.’’ 
—Il 420 (Florence). 


the outside world. Until all the Nationalist armies are main- 
tained by the National treasury, and put under the control of 
the central authority, China can not become a modern State 
in military sense, according to Dr. Washio, who continues: 


“But even in Chiang Kai-shek’s program of disarmament, 
subjection to the central authority of the Kuomintang is only 
nominal, and, for all practical purposes, Feng’s or Yen’s or any 
other general’s army is aS much his own as it has always been. 
And in fact every general is acting on that assumption. Feng 
Yu-hsiang’s eyes have been on Shantung from the beginning 
of the revolution, and by a Machiavellian diplomatic maneuver 
he seems now to have got Chiang Kai-shek’s understanding for 
it. Like Russia he has been seeking an outlet to the sea. At 
present Pai Chung-hsi’s army of 100,000 strong is trying to 
envelop the remnant of Chang Tsung-chung’s army near Tientsin. 
Pai is one of the Kwangsi faction generals, and the operation of 
his army is made in the name of the Nationalist revolution, but 
for all practical purposes it is his own operation, so much so that 
a few days before Feng Yu-hsiang’s departure from Nanking 
it was reported that Pai was withdrawing his army to Hunan 
without the consent of the Nanking Government. The report 
was erroneous, for he is still acting against Chang Tsung-chung. 
But why does he alone of all Nationalist generals act so seriously 
in this campaign? The most plausible theory is that he is seek- 
ing a territory that he can eall his own, and has some under- 
standing with the Chinese league of nations that is Nanking.” 


More ominous still, in the view of this Oriental informant, is 
the special need of finding employment for disbanded troops. 
He wonders what is to become of 1,700,000 men who have to be 
discharged, and observes: 


“If they are to be sent back to the farm, they must be provided 
with an initial capital to start with. If they are to be employed 


in such public works as building roads, flood protection, ete., it 
requires an appropriation that will be greater than the cost of 
maintaining them as soldiers. It is useful work, but where is 
the money to come from? And if discharged soldiers are left 
to shift for themselves they will band themselves together into 
bandit armies under adventurous leaders. The origin of nearly 
all Chinese heroes was such adventurous leadership. They must 
be kept out of harm if there be a strong and stable central 
government, but that is exacting what is not promised by the 
league of nations sort of government now experimented within 
the Chinese Geneva that is Nanking.” 


Meanwhile an encouraging note about China is sounded by 
a famous Liberal English newspaper, the Manchester Guardian, 
which tells us that the gradual settlement of China, which seems 
to be. succeeding the victory of the Nationalists, introduces, if 
not exactly a new, at least a different element into Far Eastern 
politics. For the first time a real unity seems to be emerging 
from the Chinese chaos, according to this daily, which adds: 


THE LEAGUE CLIMBERS 


—Racey in The Daily Star (Montreal). 


“Tt is not yet achieved. It will be many a day before a truly 
united and coherent China takes its place among the Great 
Powers, but as the factors making for unity are well on the way 
to rise superior to the factors making for anarchy a recognition 
of the fact that such a China will eventually do so seems to be 
the necessary basis for the relations of foreign States with the 
struggling government now established in Nanking. Rent 
tho it may be by dissension, personal and political, it none- 
theless represents China, and more especially young China, as 
no other Government has done for many a day. Tho its 
rule is not everywhere welcomed, it is practically everywhere 
acknowledged. Its power certainly is not consolidated. It 
would, no doubt, be easy for an enemy to upset it and plunge 
China again into civil war. But while it remains, as it is now, 
master of the situation, it is impossible to coerce it in the good 
old way, and attempts to do so would only make its successors 
more and more extreme in their determination to assert their 
independence of foreign control.” 
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SPEED AS MAN’S AIR PERIL 


EW RECORD-BREAKING AIR FLIGHTS are being 
prepared for all over the world, and at the same time, 
we learn, medical specialists in various countries are 

studying the effect upon the human body of extremely high air 
speeds, and also of the strain imposed by rapid maneuvering in 
airplanes and by the attainment of great heights. Many years 
ago, we are reminded by Harry Harper in the London Daily Mail, 
some doctors declared that any one daring to travel at sixty miles 
an hour would be risking 
heart failure, but now, it is 
pointed out, men are flying at 
more than five miles a minute. 
Secret airplanes, equipped with 
- “hush-hush’”’ devices, and 
piloted by airmen wearing 
altitude suits which make them 
look like deep-sea divers, are 
now being made ready to rush 
miles above the earth to 
heights hitherto unattainable, 
it is related, and technicians 
are discussing new wonder- 
eraft, with tiny wings and huge 
engines, which are intended to 
devour distance at 420 miles 
an hour, or seven miles a 
minute. This informant con- 
tinues: 


“The flying machine, in its 
speed and power, is progressing 
by giant strides. But what of 
the man who controls it during 
its meteorlike rushes through 
the air? How far can he adapt 
. himself? What is the greatest 
strain he can stand? Even 
men of superb physique con- 
fess that the nerve strain of 
high-speed flying is tremen- 
dous. One crack air racer has 
told of the sensation which 
overcame him soon after he had 
soared aloft in a great contest. 
Just for a moment he felt un- 
equal to the task of guiding and 
controlling that roaring, tear- 
ing, terrible machine. But almost as soon as this shrinking of 
the flesh had come, brain and nerve had triumphed over it. 
Man—so small, so weak, and yet so strong—was master again of 
the machine. 

“Tt is remarkable how the human senses may become accus- 
tomed to speed. If it were possible to take an early cave-man, 
place him in a motor-car, and take him for a rapid drive, he 
would be in a state of painful agitation. The speed we have 
become accustomed to would be a terrible ordeal for him. It is 
all a matter of habit. From the leisurely days of the stage-coach 
we have passed to the rushing roar of the express-train. 

‘*And now, when in haste, we are abandoning the railway in 
favor of the airway. An irresistible desire for speed and still 
more speed seems ingrained in the human consciousness. 

‘‘But what of the medical aspect? The answer of science is 
that he can, always assuming that one is dealing with a man 
of superb physique and perfect nerve. No limit is yet in sight 
to the physical endurance of a specially trained speed or alti- 
tude pilot, granted that the former is placed in a suitably 
wind-shielded cockpit and the latter is protected against the 
cold and has an adequate supply of oxygen.” 


But one limiting point, we are told, seems indicated as a result 
of medical inquiries, and it concerns making rapid turns in any 
tremendously fast airplane. Centrifugal force may, in such a 
case, it is declared, act most powerfully upon the human body, 
drawing the blood from the brain and producing, in extreme 
cases, 2 temporary unconsciousness. 


ARGENTINIAN SATIRE 


Tur Powers: “The best way, perhaps, to celebrate the Kellogg 
pact would be to eat the dove.” 


—Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires). 


“WAR OUTLAWRY” AND LATIN AMERICA 


OMPLETE WILLINGNESS to adhere in due time to the 
Kellogg pact outlawing war is said to be evident in the 
notification, given to Washington by several Latin- 

American governments that they will sign this agreement. But, 
meanwhile, some sensitive Latin-American editors have a dread 
lest unreserved adhesion to the Kellogg pact should entail official 
indorsement of the Monroe Doctrine, which, in the view of 
various Latin-American journals, is ‘‘unthinkable.”’ They argue 
that while Washington has 
accepted the British and the 
French reservation, on ‘‘de- 
fensive wars,” it is understood 
that the United States con- 
siders the Latin-American con- 
tinent as its zone of influence, 
and that any war waged by the 
United States against a Latin- 
American nation would not 
come under the ban of the 
pact. The Buenos Aires Razon 
is one of many newspapers 
that declare the Kellogg pact 
can not be accepted because 
of the implied admission of 
United States supremacy in the 
New World, and we are told: 


“The Monroe Doctrine has 
always been a one-sided affair, 
and always will be, since it is 
a simple domestic matter 
belonging exclusively to the 
United States, until Washing- 
ton sees fit to throw it into 
discard. A very important mis- 
take was made by the League 
of Nations in referring to the 
Monroe Doctrine as a, ‘regional 
understanding.’ This error 
was clearly pointed out in be- 
half of the Government of the 
Argentine by our envoy at 
Geneva, who declared on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1928, before the 
Security and Arbitration Com- 
mittee, that our position is as 
follows: ‘I must make our 
position clear in reference to Article X XI of the League. The 
Monroe Doctrine mentioned therein is a declaration of policy 
of the United States designed to oppose any plans of conquest 
by the Holy Alliance of over a hundred years ago. It served its 
purpose, and in this respect will always stand as a monument 
to the United States; but it is inaccurate, totally inaccurate, to 
consider it as a regional understanding. It is, as I mentioned, a 
one-sided declaration of policy never officially approved or in- 
dorsed by any Latin-American nation at any period of its 
history.’”’ 


According to recent press dispatches, the governments which 
failed to act with regard to the Kellogg proposal are Argentine, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Guatemala, Paraguay, 
and El Salvador, tho unofficial reports indicate that favorable 
action, by them is forthcoming. Nuestro Diario, of Guatemala, 
has this to say: 


“The adhesion of Latin America to the Kellogg pact is of little 
practical value, since it is well known that no pact or agreement 
will deter Washington from exercising the right to intervene by 
force of arms anywhere in Latin America whenever it so chooses. 
Let us take, for instance, the case of Nicaragua. The United 
States has been at war with a large number of the Nicaraguan 
people for the past two years, and peace is not yet in sight, altho 
officially, the Government of Nicaragua, sustained by force of 
arms by the United States, is the ally of Washington. If Great 
Britain and France have made reservations, stating they 
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maintain the right to wage ‘defensive wars,’ are we to understand 


that the pact gives Latin-American nations the right to the 
same reservations? The only defensive war that a Caribbean 
nation can wage is against United States aggression. Then, 
why the pact and so much formality?” 


Similar skepticism is found in Listin Diario of Santo Domingo, 
and Diario de la Costa, of Colombia. Says the latter: 


“The author of the much-diseust Kellogg pact saw to it that 
the document did not mean anything, since everybody is free 
to wage all the ‘defensive wars’ he wishes. Since the beginning 
of the world all wars have been declared from superior motives 
of self-defense, of national protection and peace. Where is there 
to be found in history, past or present, a formal official declara- 
tion stating that any country has adopted war as ‘an instrument 
of national policy?’”’ 


But the Rio de Janeiro Jornal do Rio takes a somewhat differ- 
ent stand: 


“No harm can come from adherence to the Kellogg pact, which 
has really only a moral significance. It may turn out to bea little 
uncomfortable for the United States when it seeks to justify its 
interventions in the Caribbean, but on the whole, Latin America 
can safely sign it, tho it becomes apparent that many countries 
will do so only if due reservations are made mentioning that it has 
no bearing on the Monroe Doctrine, and it does not imply an 
acknowledgment of the extent given to this policy in the past 
thirty years.”’ 


A NEW ROCKEFELLER GIFT IN ENGLAND 


NE OF THE GREAT AMBITIONS of Cambridge 
() University during the past fifty years has been brought 
near to realization, it appears, by a munificent gift 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. In all the contribution 
amounts to $3,500,000, we learn from the press, and of this sum 
$1,250,000 is for the provision of a new $2,500,000 library 
for the University. One condition attached to the gift, it seems, 
is that the University must raise the balance of $1,145,000 
needed to complete the project. If one may assume that the 
additional benefactions will be forthcoming, remarks the Man- 
chester Guardian, the American offer at once removes all financial 
difficulties which might hamper the creation of a great library 
which is planned, and will also richly endow various depart- 
ments of highly important research. It is understood, this news- 
paper advises us, that the offer of the gift was made after careful 
examination of other seats of learning in Europe, and that 
Cambridge, as a custodian of modern culture, has passed Mr. 
Rockefeller’s examiners with honors. Certainly her resources 
will be notably strengthened by such a great individual donation, 
this Manchester daily notes, and adds that Standard Oil ‘‘ will 
onee again have done its best to serve the lamp of international 
learning.”’ The magnitude of the gift alone would signalize it, 
observes the London Morning Post, but it is the more notable 
as being the endowment of an English university by American 
wealth, and this journal continues: 


“The needs of the University—especially in relation to new 
library buildings—were urgent; and the Rockefeller gift could 
not have come more opportunely. There can not be any doubt 
that it will be accepted by the University with a gratitude 
which will be unclouded by the not unreasonable condition 
attached—that the balance of $1,145,000 needed to complete 
the scheme shall be raised by the University independently. 

‘**The name of Rockefeller is a household word, as the synonym 
for wealth ‘beyond the dreams of avarice,’ as the customary 
phrase goes. It is a name that has sometimes been bitterly 
assailed; but no one can deny the more than princely magnificence 
which characterizes the public benefactions standing to its 
eredit. The Rockefeller Foundation hands out millions as others 
give their thousands; and if such yast wealth is rare, such 
willingness, and even determination, to bestow that wealth for 
impersonal and unselfish uses is hardly less rare. In that respect, 
America has set an example to the world—has, indeed, almost 
created a tradition, in which her vast resources place her beyond 
the reach of rivalry.” 


The London Daily Chronicle recalls that the Rockefeller q 
Foundation has conferred more than one notable benefit on — 
higher education in England since the war, and, in appreciative 
recollection, it relates: 


“Tt was by its munificence that London University was 
enabled, at long last, to purchase the Bloomsbury site, and that, 
a few years earlier, the great new medical research building of 
University College were financed. ; 

““These princely American gifts to the English universities 
are avowedly made on the ground that the work which they are 
doing is of peculiar and world-wide importance to humanity. 
Ought our native wealth to ignore what is plain for enlightened 
foreigners to see?”’ 


OUR GREATEST FOREIGN-BORN VOTE 


N UNPRECEDENTEDLY HEAVY VOTE has been 
A indicated in the impending election based on the excep- 
tional increase in the number of citizens who registered; 
and of particular interest is the prophecy that this election will 
see the greatest vote ever cast by foreign-born citizens in the 
United States. A survey of 852 publications printed in sixteen 
languages in the United States, made by the Foreign Language 
Information Service (New York), leads to the conclusion that 
“every indication points to a record vote.’”’ So we are told by 
Read Lewis, director of the Service, in a statement issued to the 
press, in which he says also: ‘‘ Never before has the interest been 
so intense or so wide-spread. Foreign-language organizations and 
newspapers have joined forces to bring out the largest possible 
vote. The newspapers have thrown open their news and editorial 
columns for a thorough discussion of the issues.’’ A notable 
point of interest in the survey, we are told, is that foreign-born 
voters and their children do not seem to be reacting to campaign 
issues as many political prophets expected they would, and a 
bulletin of this service tells us further: 


“Of the 853 publications in the sixteen language groups, 244 
have definitely declared for one or another of the Presidential 
candidates, while some 338 are independent or have not yet com- 
mitted themselves to any candidate. The remaining 271 publi- 
cations are non-political—religious, trade, literary, or technical— 
and take no part in political discussion. ‘The comparatively 
large number of independent papers,’ says Mr. Lewis, ‘does not 
indicate a lack of interest. Because in many communities there 
is only one newspaper in a given language, the editor hesitates to 
alienate any large group of his readers by coming out for either 
candidate. Many important foreign-language newspapers which 
are published by large fraternal organizations do not take sides 
because their membership includes men and women of different 
political sympathies. Further, until sentiment within their 
group as a whole has been erystallized, many foreign-language 
editors prefer to be non-partizan interpreters of the issues of the 
campaign.’ 

‘“‘“Many misconceptions have been corrected by the survey. 
Hardly any declared Catholic organs have exprest a preference. 
Altho few religious papers have taken a position, at least one 
avowed Protestant publication is supporting Governor Smith 
and one, the organ of a Catholie benevolent society, is favorable 
to Mr. Hoover. Everything points to the fact that the religious 
issue is not as important among the foreign-born voters as some 
of the other issues. Mr. Hoover, for instance has many sup- 
porters in such predominantly Catholic groups as the Italian, 
Polish, and Hungarian. 

“The so-called ‘solid German vote’ seems to be a fallacy. 
Leading German dailies are in many instances absolutely im- 
partial, while some declare for Mr. Hoover and others for the 
New York Governor. The national council of one great German 
society recently announced it would support Governor Smith, 
while at the same time another German organization declared its 
preference for Mr. Hoover.” 


Prohibition is said, by the Foreign Language Information 
Service, to have created more discussion in. the foreign-language 
press than any other issue, but while there is no complete agree- 
ment in any of the sixteen groups surveyed, we are told, the pre- 
dominant editorial tendency is in favor of modification. 


SCIENCE: AND+ INVENTION 


THE FIGHT WITH THE RAMPAGEOUS FATHER OF WATERS 


between human civilization and the Mississippi is now 

about to begin. Nearly three hundred millions is the 
estimated cost, but all wars are expensive, and this one will result. 
‘it is hoped, in saving lives and property—not in their destruc- 
tion, Those who have condemned the mere strengthening and 
raising of levees, in a sort of despairing hope that the river will 
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keep between them, will rejoice that there is to be a departure’ 


from this plan, never yet suc- 
eessful. There will be some 
raising and strengthening, to 
be sure; but in the event of a 
_hvge flood, like last year’s, the 
water pressure will ‘‘blow out 
a fuse’”’ in the bank, which will 
let the river through and allow 
it to use the territory back as 
far as a second line of levees. 
This will temporarily overflow 
the land between the lines, but 
in most cases swamps and 
wooded regions have been 
chosen for this purpose. In 
other words, the great river is 
to be treated much like the 
electric current in a transmis- 
sion line—insulate its normal 
flow and in time of danger 
divert the surplus tosome place 
where it will dono harm. We 
quote below a concise account 
of just how the engineers in 
charge of this project propose 
to carry it on, taken from 
Public Works (New York). 
Says this magazine: 


“This plan is based upon the 
idea of limiting the amount of 
flood water carried in the main 
river to its safe capacity, send- 
ing the surplus water through 
lateral floodways. The essential 
features of the plan include a : 
spillway above New Orleans, diversion floodways in the Atcha- 
falaya and Tensas Basins, a river-bank floodway from Cairo, 
Illinois, to New Madrid, Missouri, and a strengthening and 
moderate raising of the levees. The estimated cost of the 
flood-control works is $185,400,000. Channel stabilization and 
navigation improvement recommended are estimated to cost 
$111,000,000 additional,-.a total of $296,400,000. ; 

“The amount of water which is designed to be handled by this 
plan is that predicted by the Weather Bureau as the ‘maximum 
possible.’ This was obtained by using the maximum Ohio 
River flood with the Mississippi, Cumberland and Tennessee 
contributing their greatest flows at such time as to insure the 
greatest effect at Cairo. This gives a gage, with confined flood, 
of sixty-six feet at Cairo, which corresponds to a discharge of 
2,250,000 to 2,400,000 second-feet. The 1927 flood rose to 56.5 
on the Cairo gage, and had a crevasse not occurred, the gage 
would have been 58.5. Below the Red River, the predicted 
‘maximum possible’ flow is 3,000,000 second-feet.”’ 


The serious problem, it seems, begins at Cairo: 


“Brom Cairo to New Madrid, the main levee on the west 
bank constricts the river unduly and will be set back about five 


SOUTHERN PART OF THE FLOOD-CONTROL PLAN 


miles, which will lower the head at Cairo six feet in extreme 
flood. The land between the present levee, which will be 
lowered five feet, and the new levee five miles away from the 
river, will be protected and capable of cultivation at all times 
excepting in floods greater than that of 1922. The increased 
width available for flood water will, it is estimated, reduce the 
stages of a flood equal to that of 1927 so that the Cairo levees 
will have a three-foot freeboard. 

“From New Madrid south to the mouth of the Arkansas, 
levees will be raised to a grade sufficient to carry the maximum 
flood. Local setbacks will be 
made where the river is con- 
stricted, in order to provide 
the necessary cross-sections. 
The average increase in levee 
height will be three and a half 
feet. Ifa levee is threatened 
with erosion, there is the alter- 
native of abandoning it and 
building another further back, 
or of protecting the bank and 
stabilizing the channel. As the 
volume and consequent cost of 
a levee varies approximately 
as the square of its height, in 
the case of these higher lines 
the latter alternative will be 
adopted as the more econom- 
ical. 

“From the mouth of the 
Arkansas to the Red River, 
extreme flood can not be carried 
between the levees of the 
Mississippi without dangerous 
increase in the height. To 
take care of the 1927 flood, 
present levees would have to 
be raised twelve feet, while 
predicted possible floods would 
top these by eight feet. The 
plan adopted is to raise the 
levees three feet, and divert 
from the main channel into the 
Boeeuf River Basin surplus 
waters which can not be carried 
between the levees. The en- 
trance into the floodway, which 
is about fifteen miles wide, will 
be closed by a ‘fuse-plug levee’ 
at present grade. Thus this 
basin will be protected in all 
floods except the unusual ones 
such as may be expected to occur about once in twelve years, 
which will overtop the present levees. A flood of a magnitude 
somewhere between those of 1922 and 1927 will open the fuse- 
plug levee and give access to the floodway. Levees on either 
side of the Boeuf River will localize the extent of the flood 
flow. This area is about 60 per cent. swamp and timber, and 
will be left uncleared. All water in excess of 1,950,000 second- 
feet will pass into this floodway. 

“Below the Red River, levee setbacks will be made at critical 
places in the main river, but it is not considered that the river 
can carry more than 1,500,000 second-feet between its levees. 
It is therefore contemplated that flood waters in excess of this 
amount will be diverted into the Atchafalaya Basin. Levees 
along the Mississippi will be raised a maximum of three feet and 
relief levees will be established at the upper end of the Atcha- 
falaya which will fail when the water overtops them. The 
Atchafalaya River is intended to carry 500,000 second-feet 
between its levees; when this flow is exceeded, the levees along 
that river will be overtopped, and a wide strip of the basin will 
come into service as a floodway, but other levees will limit the 
spread of the flood waters. The capacity of the Atchafalaya 
Basin will total 1,500,000 second-feet. At Bonnet Carre, above 
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New Orleans, a controlled spillway, emptying into a leveed 
floodway to Lake Ponchartrain is to be constructed. This will 
be capable of discharging 250,000 second-feet; the remaining 
1,250,000 second-feet in the river will pass New Orleans without 
exceeding a twenty-foot gage at Carrollton. Past records indi- 
cate that this will have to be operated once in five years, for a 
period of one to three months during each flood. It was con- 
sidered desirable to take the water above New Orleans, thereby 
reducing velocity in the river and lessening the danger of 
underwater scour and consequent caving.” 


The report of the Chief of Engineers discusses plans which 
have been suggested as solutions for the flood problem. Some of 
these are outlined briefly in the 
article as follows: 


““Dredging—To hold the river 
safely between present levees, the 
maximum stage must be reduced 
eight feet. To accomplish this by 
dredging the channel, provided it 
were possible to remove material 
at the same or a faster rate than 
it is deposited, would cost, it is 
estimated, $80,000,000 annually. 

“Side Channels. — Excavated 
side channels are very costly, silt 
up rapidly, and require frequent 
clearing. |Leveed side channels 
are used in the plan described. 
They are economically practical 
where the land need not becleared, 
and where cultivated land is not 
entirely lost to use. 

“* Setting Back Levees—To move 
the levee line back on one side 
of the river one mile would reduce 
the river stage one foot. To ac- 
complish the required eight-foot 
reduction in stage would require 
a setback of six miles. This 
would require all towns to locate 
far from low-water navigation, 
and would abandon to the river 
the most valuable part of the 
valley, the high bank of the river. 
New levees would be on lower 
land and would have to be higher. 
While setbacks are economical 
and desirable in a few places, the 
method is not feasible as a general 
remedy. 

“Straightening the Channel.— 
Cut-offs shorten the river, in- 
erease the velocity and lower the flood stage. But increased 
velocities cause excessive bank caving, which in turn causes the 
river to form new bends. Moreover, unless begun at the lower 
end of the river and continued upward, the value of increased 
velocity would be only local. 

“‘Forestry.—It is stated that one-half inch of rainfall is ab- 
sorbed and retained by the mat of humus on forest land. The 
Forest Service has recommended the acquisition of 8,500,000 
acres of land for reforestation in the Mississippi valley. The 
absorption and retention of one-half inch of rainfall on this area 
would reduce flood stages in the Mississippi River by only one- 
half an inch. 

“* Levees Only.—To hold the maximum predicted flood, allow- 
ing for a five-foot freeboard, present levees would have to be 
raised twelve feet at Cairo, nineteen feet at Arkansas City, twelve 
feet at Angola, and six feet at New Orleans. Increasing levees 
to such heights would enormously increase hazards from possible 
creyasses and involves many foundation difficulties. 

‘* Reservoirs.—F rom. 7,000,000 to 11,000,000 acre-feet of stor- 
age—deponding upon the location—are required to reduce gage 
heights one foot at Arkansas City. Studies were made of avail- 
able reservoir sites. It was found that 203 reservoirs, costing 
$1,300,000,000, and operated primarily for Mississippi River 
control, would produce a dependable reduction of six feet at 
Cairo and seven feet at the mouth of the Arkansas. A system 
of thirty reservoirs not more than five days’ flow from the 
Mississippi was also studied. Eleven reservoirs on the White and 
Arkansas Rivers, with a capacity of 37,000,000 acre feet, would 
have reduced the 1927 stage eight feet at Arkansas City; but the 
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cost of these is estimated at $240,000,000, and this system would 
not reduce the maximum predicted flood to a point where it 
could be handled by the present levees.” 


MUNICIPAL MURDER MAPS 


LA “HE ACCOMPANYING “MUNICIPAL MURDER 
Map” for the borough of Manhattan, New York City, 
and a corresponding map for the borough of 

Brooklyn, published by the City Club of New York for use in 

its campaign for new playground sites, appear in The Ameri- 

can City (New York). The small black dots indicate the sites 
on which children under fifteen years of age were killed in 
traffic accidents last year, and the rings show locations of pos- 
sible new playing places for keeping children off the streets. 
Says the magazine named above: 


‘According to the records of the Chief Medical Examiner of 
New York City for 1927, 397 children under fifteen were in- 
volved in such accidents and this number comprised 30 per cent. 
of the total death in street accidents. Pleasure cars (including 
taxicabs) and commercial trucks were responsible for 356 of the 
397 children killed. The City Club made a careful study of these 
figures, particularly with respect to the location of the accidents, 
from which it was clearly determined that congestion of popula- 
tion with inadequate playground space for children is the prin- 
cipal contributing factor to what it well describes as an appalling 
condition. 

‘““Last year, the City Club published in its Bulletin a ‘Munici- 
pal Murder Map’ for Manhattan, and otherwise gave publicity to 
1926 statistics corresponding with the above. This attracted 
wide attention, and was considered influential in getting written 
into the city’s budget for the current year an appropriation of 
$500,000 for new playground sites. City authorities are aroused 
to a knowledge of the situation. Early in the present year the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment asked its Chief Engineer 
to undertake a thorough official investigation of possible sites. 
The Chief Engineer received suggestions from various civic and 
welfare organizations and from some Borough Presidents. Over 
fifty sites were given the most careful attention in a series 
of -conferences which were held in the Chief Engineer’s office 
and attended by representatives of the City Club, the Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs, and the City Recreation 
Committee. 

“As a result, the seven alternate sites for Manhattan, and the 
ten for Brooklyn, as shown by rings on the maps, while four for 
the Bronx and one for Queens were selected. 

“At least one new site is assured for the lower Hast Side, 
Manhattan, to be purchased at a reasonable figure. The City 
Club has urged the Controller to secure one more site in Man- 
hattan, and then to turn his attention to Brooklyn. With 
those four sites located, it is recommended the money then left 
may well be used in the Bronx. In any ease, the City Club 
urges, the $500,000 is hardly a drop in the bucket when it comes 
to meeting the total need; the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment should, without fail, make this amount a continuing 
appropriation yearin and year out until the city catches up on 
the program.”’ 


FILTERED AIR FOR HAY-FEVER.—An electrically operated 
mechanical filter for the provision of pollen-free air to patients 
with hay-fever and asthma was described by Dr. Cohen, of 
Cleveland, at a meeting of the American Association for the 
Study of Allergy, says Good Health (Battle Creek): 


“With this device patients may be treated in their own bed- 
rooms. The filter consists of a motor-driven suction fan covered 
by a filter bag made of several layers of a specially woven woolen 
cloth covered by one layer of cotton cloth, with the entire 
mechanism enclosed in a metal housing. The intake of the ma- 
chine is connected to a special screen fitted to the window 
opening by means of .a metal pipe. As pollen-free air is forced 
into the room through the filter a slight positive pressure is soon 
produced and the old air rushes out through all the cracks and 
crevices. 

“It is unnecessary to seal the room or change it in any 
way. Almost all dust particles are removed by means of these 
filters, and it is thus possible to produce and maintain dust- 
free rooms.”’ 
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THE INTOLERANT WALNUT 


ALNUT-TREES SEEM TO DISCOURAGE other 

vegetation in the immediate vicinity, says J. Wilbur 

O’Brien, writing in American Forests and Forest Life 
(Washington). His idea is that walnut roots secrete a kind of 
poison. It is hard to believe, he writes, that so fine a tree should 
be disliked by its neighbors, but perhaps it is one of those suffer- 
ing from an overdose of temperament. Certainly the tree is in a 
class by itself among our native species, and just as certainly do 
various plants show a marked inability to thrive in its immediate 
vicinity. He proceeds: 


“About five years ago a Virginia farmer, while inspecting a 
piece of ground he was having cleared up for pasture, noticed 
that the old negro who was doing the 
work was leaving all walnut-trees. The 
explanation was that wherever there 
are walnut-trees, sprouting of under- 
growth is less vigorous and the sprouts 
are easier to kill out. To prove his 
point, the old man pointed out several 
instances that appeared to substan- 
tiate his claim. 

“Two years later Mr. R. P. Cock, 
Superintendent of the York County 
branch of the Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, called attention 
to the fact that loblolly pine appeared 
to be unhealthy in the vicinity of 
walnut-trees. The areas to which he 
called attention—more or less regular 
concentric circles with a walnut-tree 
as the center of each—were distributed 
throughout a typical ‘old field’ stand 
of loblolly. Ata distance of possibly 
one hundred feet from the walnut, it 
was noted that the foliage on certain 
branches of the pines was turning 
yellow. Within the areas the effect 
became more pronounced until imme- 
diately surrounding the tree and cov- 
-.ering an area slightly larger than the 
spread of the branches, the pines had 
been dead so long that their remnants had practically disap- 
peared. The area over which the unfavorable conditions existed 
‘seemed to be increasing with the growth of the walnut-tree. 

“‘Subsequent observations seemed to bear out the theory that 
there was a definite antagonism between walnut-trees and cer- 
tain other native plants. Blackberry bushes were one of these, 
whereas raspberries appeared to thrive; many species of common 
weeds never occurred under a walnut, whereas blue grass seemed 
to grow more vigorously under the crown than in the open. A 
few experiments conducted at the Virginia State Forest Nursery 
to determine whether the injury could be attributed to the 
presence of leaf litter or hulls, gave negative results. 

“At about this time, January, 1925, A. B. Massey, of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Station, read a paper before the 
Virginia branch of the Academy of Science on ‘Antagonism of 
the Walnuts in Certain Plant Associations,’ in which he cited 
literature, and reported some very interesting experiments, with 
which he demonstrated. To quote his summary: 

“<1, Walnut has an antagonistic action which causes a wilting 
and dying of certain plants, such as alfalfa, tomato, and potato. 

“2 Roots of the affected plants were always in close con- 
tact with walnut roots; the toxic substance is not generally dis- 
tributed in the soil around walnut-trees, but is localized particu- 
larly in the vicinity of the walnut roots. 

“<2 Walnut-root bark contains a substance which is toxic 
to the roots of tomato plants grown in water culture. 

“4 It is likely that juglone, or some similar substance, is the 
toxic constituent of the walnut.’ 

“Tn, his review of Massey’s article in The Journal of Forestry, 
‘H. S.’ comments: 

“<The antagonism of walnuts in certain plant associations 
should be of interest to foresters dealing with those trees in mixed 
stands. It is not at all improbable that similar reactions exist 
in natural stands in which walnuts oceur.’ With walnut, one of 
our most valuable trees, I believe it would be well worth while 
to give this matter further study. 

“Mr. Massey is continuing his investigations to determine, 


well. 


From Atindea iste and Forest Life. 
INTOLERANCE IN NATURE TOO—THE WALNUT AND THE ALFALFA 


The walnut exhibits marked intolerance not only toward apple and other fruit trees, but grasses as 
In this alfalfa field the crop in the vicinity of the large walnuts has been entirely killed. 


if possible, what plants or groups of plants manifest this aversion. 
Hither he or the writer would be glad to hear from others who 
may have made actual observations along similar lines. If the 
observations are backed up by photographs, so much the better.” 


NOSE DIVES FOR DEAFNESS 


REATMENT OF DEAFNESS by ‘‘nose-diving”’ in an 

airplane is denounced by The Journal of the American 

Medical Association (Chicago) as usually futile and 

often fatal. It prints an announcement of such “‘ medical dives,” 

to be given free as part of a fair program in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, and comments as follows: 


“Suddenly over our land has come a recrudescence of the 


Courtesy of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


foolishness that afflicted the country some years ago, when a half- 
dozen children—more or less—were killed in attempts to restore 
their hearing by sudden drops in airplanes. In the Grand Rapids 
demonstration the first choice of applicants will go to those under 
twenty-one, as experiments, conducted by such notable flyers as 
Bert Acosta and Clarence Chamberlin, have shown that, while 
the dives often bring relief to those under twenty-one, they sel- 
dom do to those who are older. Three persons, one a seven-year- 
old boy with hardness of hearing, were recently killed in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Of course physicians realize the utter folly 
of attempting to relieve deafness due to organic causes by such a 
method. 

“In a considerable number of cases the method has been 
fatal as well as futile. Lieut.-Col. Levy M. Hathaway, flight 
surgeon in the medical corps and chief of the medical section of 
the Air Corps of the U. S. Army at Washington, says succinctly 
that there is no foundation in fact for the impression that airplane 
flights help to cure deafness. On the contrary, defective. hearing 
is common among aviators and is generally considered an occu- 
pational disorder associated with flying. Deafness is caused and 
aggravated by flying. Examinations indicate that deafness 
tends to progress in flyers. The roar of a 400 horse-power engine 
is terrific, drowning all conversation and necessitating communi 
cation by signals. This noise, together with the rapidly changing 
atmospheric pressure on the delicate structures of the auditory 
apparatus, soon dulls the sense of hearing. These effects, accord- 
ing to Colonel Hathaway, are cumulative and become permanent 
with continual exposure to the causes. Science progresses but 
human nature seems to be unchanging. Promoters of side-show 
freaks and county fairs seem willing to exploit anything. The 
Babbitt would rather be relieved of deafness by a 2,000-foot drop 
in an airplane than by washing out impacted cerumen with a 
syringeful of warm water. If his deafness is purely psychological, 
any form of suggestion may cure it; if it is organic, the airplane 
system will not help it. The sensational escapade gives him a 
brief place in the sun and in back-porch conversation for the rest 
of his silly existence.”’ 


Q4 


SMELLING OUT DISEASE 


HAT EVERY DISEASE has its characteristic odor, 

and that physicians should train themselves to detect 

it by this means, is the belief of Dr. Curran Pope, medi- 
eal director of Pope Hospital, Louisville, Kentucky. In an ar- 
tiele contributed to American Medicine (New York), he tells us 
that this art, once widely used for diagnosis, is now practically 
lost. His own ability to employ it in some degree has convinced 
him of its usefulness. Writes Dr. Pope: 


“The medical profession at the present time pays little atten- 
tion to the matter, and does not attempt to use the olfactory 
organs as it should. In this day of laboratory diagnosis, a good 
many of the older bedside helps have been sidetracked, and among 
them the use of smelling. Dr. William Mayo has called attention 
recently to the value of the sense of smell to the surgeon. The 
writer believes that the smell of pus is rather characteristic, and 
in fact a number of the older diagnosticians did not refuse to 
use their nose as a means of aiding them in the diagnosis of a 
disease. Dr. Osler frequently strest the importance of the sense 
of smell in deep infections and abscesses, especially of the lung. 
The writer has not had much experience in the diagnosis or 
investigation of smallpox, but believes that the average physician 
could, with a little practise, soon learn to recognize the odor of 
this disease. It is extremely difficult to describe a color to one 
who has never seen color similar to the one described, or who is 
blind. It is also very difficult to describe an odor save by com- 
parison with some of the well-known or easily recognized odors 
of every-day life.” 


The nose also knows pellagra, typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
and measles, we are assured: 


“The writer has had quite a good deal of experience in the 
treatment of pellagra. He and his associates feel that they can 
make a diagnosis almost from the smell alone. The odor as 
nearly as can be described is that of sour or musty bread. Speak- 
ing in general terms the presence of perspiration seems to aid 
in the detection of any abnormal or normal odor. Kuno has 
called attention to normal and abnormal perspiring. He di- 
vides people into three categories: 1. Those who have little 
ability to perspire, so that they barely sweat under a very high 
atmospheric temperature. _2. Those. who sweat in accordance 
with the necessities of the regulation of body temperature. 3. 
Those who are always liable to sweat. In the latter, the sweat 
secretion is purposeless from the point of view of heat regulation, 
or it goes much beyond the necessary amount. Those in the 
second group are normal. The third group who overperspire 
usually show signs of some abnormal condition. Normal people 
pass into this state when they are suffering from some illness. 
Kuno remarks that this sign seems to have a wide application 
for diagnostic purposes. 

“Our observations have been that odor for the purpose of 
diagnostic smelling is usually more difficult in those who do not 
perspire unless they are the subject of a moderate or high- 
temperature variation. For the testing of odor the second class 
is of course the best. The third class of excessive sweaters, as a 
rule, emanate odors more pronouncedly than any other class. We 
all recognize the peculiar odor of the person suffering from sepsis. 
This is present both in the perspiration and in the breath. The 
writer, however, refers only to the odor that is given off by the 
body. 

“Both of my associates and myself are of the opinion that 
typhoid-fever odor can be easily detected by one whose olfacto- 
ries are trained in this direction. One of my associates, Dr. 
Keefe, states that he can detect the odor of diphtheria and 
measles. There is very little difficulty in detecting the am- 
moniacal odor associated with a case of chronic cystitis. One 
might say that only a very few of the possibilities of olfaction 
have been touched upon in this paper. 

““There can be no question that all peoples and. races. possess 
racial and personal odor characteristics. This is amply, borne 
out by the fact that a bloodhound ean trace any individual by his 
peculiar odor. Some races have this odor very much more 
_ marked than others, probably because the olfactories of another 
race are more sensitive to that peculiar kind of smell. This I 
think is more pronouncedly the case with the negro... . - | 

“In so far as the Anglo-Saxon is concerned, I believe that. his 
olfactories are more easily attuned to the detection of this odor 
than they are to the odors of other races. I have further observed 
that the mulatto has a different and even a lessened odor than the 
pure-blood African. Furthermore, an additional dilution, such 
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as a quadroon, lessens the odor and changes it somewhat. Per-— 
spiration under these conditions brings out the odor in marked — 


degree. This is true even in those of the negro race who are 
careful and cleanly in their habits of person and dress. They 
are not to blame for what is a racial characteristic any more 
than, the Anglo-Saxon is to be blamed for his racial odor which 
the bloodhound can follow in either instance. 


‘“‘Tn conclusion, it might be advised that the cultivation of the — 


power to ‘smell out disease,’ should constantly be kept in mind 
as an aid among many others in the diagnosis of the different 
diseases to which human flesh is heir.” 


FANS TO BLOW AWAY COAL-BILLS 


MALL FAN-BLOWERS, when used in an ordinary 


household furnace, may revolutionize heating methods 

in the home and reduce coal costs at least 50 per cent., 
we are told in The Sunday Times (Toledo, Ohio). Heating 
experts, after careful experiments, have found, this paper 
reports, that fan-driven air in the furnace not only brings about 
more efficient combustion of fuel but ventilates the home by 
circulating the air and breaking up cold areas, if an auxiliary 
fan also is used. We read further: 


“The result is that in homes where forced air has been applied 
in the form of mechanical draft for the furnace, it has been 
possible to obtain greater heating results with cheap buckwheat 
screenings, hard or soft, which sells at $7 per ton, as compared 
with the large anthracite coal which sells around $14 per ton. 
How far-reaching in its-economie effects would be the furnace- 
fan system, if widely adopted, is evident by the fact that the 
cheap coal, known as buckwheat screenings, is so plentiful at 
the mines that it can not be sold. 

“Seientists who have extended their research into home heat- 
ing have found that the ordinary home chimney will not provide 
sufficient draft to burn cheap grades of coal, altho the chimneys 
usually are large enough to handle the gases. When a small 
blower is attached, air is blown underneath the grates with 
such control that fires may be slowed down on warm days 
without going out and speeded up for maximum results on cold 
days. Furnace experts declare that it is not absolutely necessary 
to use special grates to burn even screenings. Ordinary link 
chains may be used in the grate to keep the fire from going 
through, while some people simply use a heavy bed of ashes. 
Control of the air by means of the fan-blower creates the effect 
of a blacksmith forge fire, and a small spark is sufficient to ignite 
the fire rapidly by this means. 

““Systems have been developed, too, which aid fuel combustion 
and make the home furnace using coal automatic by means of 
mechanically operated underfeed stokers which feed the coal 
into the furnace from a hopper at any specific rate set, and later 
empties what remains of the ashes into a barrel. The same motor 
which operates the stoker operates the fan. The whole system 
is started and regulated by means of a thermostat in the living- 
room. Even a clock control is provided to make the system as 
easy and simple as gas or oil. 

“These fans are an important principle of oil-burning systems. 


The fan blows air which at once atomizes the oil and supplies. | 
In government ships which | 


ample draft for its combustion. 
use oil burners for power and heat, the air which atomizes the 
oil and provides draft, is blown through a hollow shaft in the 
fan. 


“The University of Michigan, which has been carrying on 


extensive tests in household heating under the leadership of | 


Prof. J. E. Enswiler, has found that the fan-blower is an im- 
portant part of any modern heating system. 

““While we can not yet announce final results,’ said Professor 
Enswiler, ‘it is clear that one effect of the fan is to overcome 
the inertia‘and pack-pressure: of cold air in extra long ducts and 
leaders. Hence thé-equipment may be installed with heat 
pipes of much greater length than have been used in the past. 
This means that three-story houses are within the scope of this 
kind of warm-air heating-plant, that it will heat a house of as 
many as fifteen rooms.comfortably, and that it will keep even 
the more remote rooms; of an ordinary dwelling at a pleasant 
temperature: fe. 325 

‘Preliminary figures developed in the tests show that the 
fan greatly increases the velocity at which the warm air is de- 
livered to the rooms which increased the rapidity with which a 


home may be heated up.on cold mornings.” 
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THE BACK OF A TELEPHONE DIAL 


BOw MANY TELEPHONE SUBSCRIBERS who use 
H the new dial telephones know what goes on at the 
back of the dial, or just how it signals the desired 

number to the complicated machine at ‘‘central’’ that auto- 
matically makes the connection? In an article entitled ‘‘The 
Dial Which Starts Dial Switching,” contributed to Southern 
Telephone News (Atlanta), C. E. Dean explains what happens. 
That the telephone user is making and breaking electric contacts 
at the back of his dial at the rate of about ten per second 
will be news to most skilled manipulators. Mr. Dean writes: 


“To those who are not familiar with the dial, the simplicity 
of its use may be surprizing. To dial a certain letter or number, 
the subseriber merely puts his index finger in the 
proper hole and rotates the dial in a clockwise 
direction until his finger strikes the finger stop on 
the right side. He then removes his finger and the 
dial returns to normal of its own accord. Then the 
subseriber inserts his finger in the hole correspond- 
ing to the next character, and repeats the operation, 
doing this for each capitalized letter and number 
shown in the telephone directory. 

“The important action of the dial is on the return 
motion after the subscriber has removed his finger. 
During this time the dial produces interruptions and 
restorals of the electric current reaching the tele- 
phone from the central office battery. One interrup- 

_tion and restoral is called a ‘pulse,’ and the number 
of pulses is determined by which hole the subscriber 
had his finger in. This is the same thing as saying 
how far he turned the dial, for if he had his finger in 
the ‘eight’ hole he would have turned the dial much 
farther than if he had it in the ‘two’ hole. In the 
former ease the dial, in its return motion, would pro- 
duce eight pulses of current. If the subseriber had 
dialed five, then five pulses of current would be pro- 
duced, and so forth, except that zero sends ten pulses. 

“The reason that dialing zero sends ten pulses is that the 
equipment could not distinguish no pulses from a slight delay 
on the part of the subscriber. So zero is placed after nine on 
the dial, and ten pulses are sent. The equipment ‘knows’ that 
ten pulses means zero, and makes connection correctly with the 
desired number. 

“The dial sends pulses by separating and bringing together 
again a pair of contacts on the under side near the governor of 
the dial. These are called the ‘pulse contacts’ and the part 
which operates them is called the ‘pulse pawl.’ On the return 
motion of the dial this pawl, driven by a cam, moves back and 
forth, opening and closing the pulse contacts. We may say 
that these contacts ‘send’ pulses to the central office where they 
indicate to the equipment the number which the subscriber 
wants. 

“‘On the back of the dial there is another set of contacts known. 
as the ‘off-normal contacts.’ The function of these is to prevent 
loud clicks which would otherwise be heard in the receiver when 
the pulses are transmitted, and also to make the pulses of uni- 
form strength by eliminating the effect of the carbon transmitter. 
The position of the dial, when it is not being used, is called its 
normal position, and any other position can therefore be called 
an ‘off-normal’ position. From the fact that these contacts 
are operated during the time that the dial is in an off-normal 
position, they have received their name, ‘off-normal contacts.’ 
These contacts are different in the dial for the new hand tele- 
phones, there being an additional contact and terminal. 

“The subscribers’ dial must transmit pulses with a speed 
between eight and eleven per second, that is, each pulse is trans- 
mitted in roughly one-tenth of a second. In order to enable the 
plant men to adjust the speed of dials, wherever the dials are 
located, testing equipment has been developed to be located 
at or near test desks in central office buildings to indicate whether 
the dial is too slow; within limits, or too fast, giving a report 
by means of visual or tone signals.” 


Altho subscribers’ dials of the present general type with the 
latest improvements have been manufactured for only afew years, 
it is known from tests, Mr. Dean reports, that they will last many 
years on the average. During this time service equivalent to as 
many as 500,000 turns from 0 may be given. Since one turn 


from 0 sounds ten pulses, a dial may transmit 5,000,000 pulses 
during its life. To quote further: 


“The long life of present dials is due to much experiment and 
improvement. That these changes really constitute improve- 
ments, actually lengthening the life of the dial, is known from 
experiments with machines set up to operate the dials, duplicat- 
ing field conditions as clearly as possible, until mechanical 
failure takes place. In this way it was possible to determine in 
the laboratory those parts in the dial requiring improvement, 
and to so improve them that the life of the subscribers’ dial in 
service would be many years. During these tests the dials 
were mounted at various angles, corresponding to their use on 
various kinds of telephones. 

“Over 2,660,000 stations were served from dial system central 
offices on May 1, 1928. This is 19 per cent., or close to */s of the 
13,978,000 stations owned by the Bell System on this date. 


Courtesy of Ihe Southern Jelephone News (Atlanta, Ga.) 


“THE SIMPLICITY OF ITS USE MAY BE’ SURPRIZING” 


“So already, from the standpoint of numbers alone, the dial 
is one of the important means for furnishing telephone service 
in this country. The number of dial stations is increasing 
continuously, as would be inferred from the manufacturing 
output of 750,000 dials per year. This is sufficient to indi_ate 
that in the future the proportion of dial to total stations will 
increase steadily.” 


BEWARE OF THE MOTH—This is the advice given by 
H. J. Baker, of the State College of Agriculture, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. ‘‘The moth,’ he says, as quoted in the New York 
Times, ‘‘is only a small insect, not more than a quarter of an 
inch from tip to tip of glistening, narrow, buff wings, but she 
can be the means of large destruction—this we all know.” He 
goes on: 


“She herself does not, as many persons suppose, feed upon 
fabrics, as her mouth parts are unsuitable. Instead, she lays 
eggs that develop into the worms, or larve, which cause the 
destruction of fabrics. The worms have no regard for costs or 
sentiments; the blanket woven by some ancestor long ago, the 
priceless gift of a dear friend, or the $200 garment are chewed 
and ravaged as if they were no more than an old, cast-off suit. - 
This, therefore, is the reason why all moths or millers should be 
destroyed without hesitation or remorse. If given a chance 
they will lay their eggs in or near any material which can 
later be used by the worm or larve.”’ 


In discussing these pernicious destroyers, the specialist at 
Rutgers recommends that all fabrics be cleaned carefully and 
then placed in gum-sealed paper cases. The larve will not 
chew through paper to get to the fabric, but will crawl through 
very small cracks and holes. He goes on: 


‘‘xpensive furs should be placed in cold storage, where they 
will be in no danger from the clothes moths. All clothes in con- 
tinuous use, carpets or rugs swept regularly, and upholstered 
furniture brushed regularly will be in little danger of attack. 
They will be in no danger where sunshine and plenty of air are 
allowed to flood the room and its closets.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


STATUE OF THE COMPOSER 
IN THE STADT-PARK, VIENNA 


AN OIL PORTRAIT OF FRANZ SCHUBERT, BY 
W. AUGUST RIEDER 


FOUNTAIN IN MEMORY OF 
THE “FORELLEN QUINTETTE” 


SCHUBERT AND SOME VIENNESE MEMORIALS 


SCHUBERT’S STRUGGLE TO FAME 


CHUBERT WAS NO SENTIMENTAL WEAKLING. 

The impression that he was may not have been strong in 

recent years since his fame has been established, yet it 

may be the superficial view still He was in every respect 

‘‘virile and passionate’; and he was ‘‘fond of wine and good 

company.” ‘‘He was a complex character, as those who know 

the wide range of his music would expect.’’ An English critic 

dealing with a recent volume, to be noticed more fully presently, 

tells a story of his assisting a lady to alight from a carriage, and 
of saying: 

““* Above all things, I must not get angry. For God’s sake I 
must not get angry. For if I do get angry, I knock all the teeth 
out of the mouth of the poor wretch who has angered me.’ 

“The little lady, with the broad-brimmed hat decorated with 
flowers, looked at him in frightened surprize. 


*** And have you often been angry?’ she asked nervously. 
““*No,’ said Schubert. ‘Never yet!’” 


The concert season this year will be more or less dedicated to 
Schubert. The centenary of his death occurs this month, but 
celebrations in his honor have been protracted, reaching their 
highest peak in Vienna last summer when little else musically was 
considered. Our own musi¢ season not coinciding, we must come 
in as an after-piece. Mr. Mengelberg opened the Philharmonic- 
Symphony season by playing his Symphony in C-major. This 
will go on with symphonies and songs, familiar and unfamiliar, 
until its frequency may do something to lessen the hold of jazz. 
Yet even Schubert, we are told, owes something to jazz, for 
Philip Page, in the London, Daily Chronicle, gives us a left-handed 
compliment for our enrichment of the musical world: 


‘‘T have heard street urchins whistle the chief theme of the 


‘Unfinished’ Symphony. This was due, possibly, to America’s 
tribute, for from New York came the parody ‘Oh, Mr. Schubert, 
let’s finish your symphony in ra-a-a-gtime!’ 

‘‘A loathsome piece of vandalism, impertinent ‘smartness,’ 
which certainly made more money than Schubert ever earned 
in any one of his all too few years. But it was an unconscious 
testimony to the quality of his immortality.” 


Vienna has féted him in processions and illuminations as well 
as song. Last year she did the same for Beethoven, a citizen, 
tho not like Schubert a native son of the most musical city of 
Burope. Schubert, says Olin Downes in the New York Times 
Magazine, ‘was born in Vienna, he passed his whole life there, 
and he was buried three places from Beethoven, whom he feared 
and adored.’”’ Continuing: 


‘“‘In this there is a certain significance which speaks of more 
than accidents of birth or burial. Schubert and Beethoven have 
a profound relation to each other. As men, as artists, they were 
entirely different. No stronger contrast could be imagined than 
the one afforded by their characters and artistic careers. Tho 
they lived in the same city, passed in the same streets, ate in the 
same taverns, a certain centrifugal process seemed to hold them 
apart. Beethoven, of course, was much the older man, and a 
formidable character, and Schubert was afraid of him. The 
two came together only at Beethoven’s death-bed. And yet, of 
all the artists of that time, they are the most complementary 
of each other, the most inevitably associated in a perspective of 
the period. Separately they are divergent. Together, they 
appear as the halves of the soul of their epoch, expressing in a 
mysterious synthesis all that was idealistic, heroic, and beautiful 
in the early nineteenth century. To-day they lie side by side— 
the brooding, passionate Beethoven, the warrior, the prophet 
of the new age, and Schubert, the poet, the humble, wistful 
dreamer, the sweetest of singers, the simplest of souls. They lie 


ra 


the stain of her earlier lack of appreciation, recalled by Mr. 
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there, and something past the ken of humanity witnesses the 
union.” 


England is paying her tribute in a new life Of the composer 
written by Newman Flower (Cassell). It goes far to wipe out 


Gilman in the New York Herald Tribune. 
same symphony mentioned above: 


It is apropos of the 


“*Since this, as we all know, is the centenary year of Schubert’s 
death, it was to be expected that Mr. Mengelberg, opening the 
concert season of 1928—’29, would 
seize the opportunity of being the 
first to lay a wreath at the feet of 
Schubert the symphonist—who is, 
all said and done, the greater Schu- 
bert; for, after you have paid affec- 
tionate tribute to the lonely tone- 
poet of the songs, there remains a 
yet more wonderful master—the 
Sehubert of the C-major Symphony. 
This, we beg leave to think, is the 
erown and the excelling glory of 
Schubert’s work. If he had written 
nothing else, his head would be 
among the stars. 

“***T hope to be able to send you,’ 
wrote Mendelssohn to the London 
Philharmonic Society, eighty-nine 
years ago, ‘a very extraordinary 
ana excellent symphony by Fr. 
Schubert, the famous composer.’ 
Extraordinary, indeed! So extraor- 
dinary that when the worthy 
players of the London Philharmonic 
tried over the new work at rehear- 
sal, they laughed loud and long at 
certain of its features which now 
seem to us extraordinary for their 
power and originality, rather than, 
as to the Londoners of long ago, for 
their absurdity. It is not of record that the more intelligent 
Philharmonic Society of New York ridiculed the symphony when 
they played it for the first time in America, on January 11, 1851, 
with fifty-nine men in the orchestra, and Mr. Hisfeld conducting. 
We doubt if they laughed at the reiterated triplets in the Finale, 
as their older namesakes did. We are certain that long before 
the Philharmonic merged with the Symphony Society, those 
rushing, tumultuous triplet figures had ceased to be funny and 
had become sublime.” 


Basing his article on Mr. Flower’s book, W. J. Turner, music 
critic of The New Statesman (London), writes: 


“Like the life-story of all great artists it is a story of deep 
pathos. This composer of more than six hundred songs (the best 
of which are for beauty, originality, and power unequaled in the 
history of music), several remarkable symphonies, a great deal 
of fine chamber music and a mass of lighter music, earned during 
his thirty-one years of life by the sale of his music the total sum 
of £575. The pathos of just this one fact is not lessened by the 
reflection that it was a remarkably large sum to have been earned 
by a man who was not famous, and whose work was rare in quality 
and difficult to play and sing. Nor would he have earned this 
much had it not been for the efforts of a small group of apprecia- 
tive friends, like Vogl and Sonnleithner. On March 7, 1821, the 
Sonnleithners gave a charity concert at the Karnthnerthor thea- 
ter and Vogl sang for the first time in public the ‘Erl-King,’ ac- 
companied by Anselm Hiittenbrenner. As Mr. Flower relates: 

““<Tt was Leopold von Sonnleithner who first endeavored to 
get the music engraved, and he was encouraged in this by Anna 
Frohlich. . . . The ‘‘Hrl-King”’ was offered to two publishers, 
Diabeili and Haslinger, and refused by both. They not only 
flatly declared that they would pay nothing for the song, but 
since Schubert was unknown among the music-sellers, it would 
not pay them to engrave the score.’ 

‘‘Sonnleithner had the ‘Erl-King’ and other songs engraved at 
his own expense, and sold them in his house. 

‘‘Reflect that at this moment Beethoven was still living (it 
was the year in which he had finished the C-minor sonata), that 
Diabelli, Haslinger, and other publishers were competing eagerly 
for his works. But Beethoven had had the luck to become fa- 
mous among the Viennese aristocracy in his youth as a virtuoso, 


and to have a large and fashionable public who bought his com- 
positions automatically even when they neither liked: them nor 
played them. Schubert, who was not a virtuoso and was too shy 
to play well in public, never got a large audience, and actually got 
less from publishers at the end of his life than at the beginning. 

““As Schubert became better known by the publication of his 
songs, his receipts did not become bigger. A sale at almost any 
figure seemed a piece of good fortune. For his first paid work— 
the ‘Prometheus’ of 1816—he received £4. For the first twelve 
songs of the ‘Winterreise’ cyecle—composed in the last month of 
life—he was paid tenpence each, ten shillings in all: 


SCHUBERT MUSEUM IN VIENNA 


This is the house, on the right, with the fountain in front, shown more fully on the opposite page. 


“““ His revue from the publishers had for some years amounted 
to 40 florins a week. In 1826, with only two years of life remain- 
ing, he was averaging no more than 30 florins. The ‘‘ Winterreise’”’ 
cost in the music-selling trade twelve times as much as the 
“Hrl-K6nig,” viz., 6 florins, and Schubert was paid by Has- 
linger—so it is stated—scarcely one-half of the usual honorarium 
. . . When in 1826 he asked Hans Nageli of Zurich 120 florins 
for a sonata which the publisher desired to have, and H. A. 
Probst of Leipsic 80 florins each for three pieces, they both 
declined . . . the publishers, aware that Schubert seldom 
possest money, considered refusal of his offers as the best means 
to purchase at a knock-out price. Probst, at any rate, would 
appear to have thought so, for when in 1828 Schubert offered him 
the K-flat-major Trio for 100 florins he beat him down to 20 
florins, 60 kreutzers.’ 

““Yet some of Schubert’s work sold well: 

‘““Tn a mad moment Schubert sold to Diabelli all the plates 
and rights in the published songs and tied himself up to this 
Viennese Barabbas for the equivalent of seventy pounds... . 
Diabelli made out of the ‘‘Wanderer’”’ alone during the next few 
years nearly three thousand pounds. A bonus, however small, 
to the composer . . . would not have been amiss, but Diabelli 
was not prone to do such things. He went on plundering Schu- 
bert in his fashion.’ 

‘“‘Mr. Flower is himself a publisher, and so his frank comments 
on such conduct are all the more to be appreciated. How thank- 
ful even we poets and writers of to-day must be to think that 
Beethoven at any rate was a match for these publishers and, 
according to Thayer, treated them to some of their own un- 
secrupulousness. The cleverer of us may think that Schubert 
ought to have had more business sense. But nobody expects a 
business man to be even a good composer, and why should we 
expect a great composer like Schubert to be a good business man? 
It was not business ability, but a temperamental suspiciousness, 
that drove Beethoven to his hard bargains, but Schubert was by 
nature trusting and without suspicion.” 


Mr. Flower’s book does not concern itself with Schubert’s 
music—‘‘all the better for this absence of the platitudes of musi- 
observes Mr. Turner, who then gives some per- 


’ 


eal criticism,’ 
sonal data: 
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‘“‘One of the myths which this book will help to dispel is that 
which depicts Schubert as a sentimental weakling. This notion 
has arisen to some extent from the famous mot describing Schu- 
bert as a feminine Beethoven—one of those clever, misleading 
remarks that are so easy to make, but which often blind the 
judgment for generations. j 

‘“**Schubert,’ said Bauernfeld, who was one of Schubert’s in- 
timate circle of friends, ‘has the right mixture of the ideal and 
real,’ and Anselm Hiittenbrenner said: 

‘**Over a glass of wine or punch, Schubert was most talkative. 
His musical judgments were sharp, and he always hit the nail 
on the head. In this way he resembled Beethoven, who could be 
very sarcastic at times. If at a society gathering music was 


HAPPY MOMENTS IN SCHUBERT'S. LIFE 


When he played before his friends in the house of Baron von Spaun, Vogel sitting rapt by his side. 


discust with knowledge, Schubert would listen with pleasure, and 
rarely interrupted. But if an ill-informed amateur made state- 
ments which proved his ignorance, Schubert’s patience broke at 
once. He would go up to the jabberer and exelaim hotly: ‘‘ You’d 
better be quiet. You don’t understand that, and you never will 
understand it!”’’”’ 


“SPOONERISMS”—Making Spoonerisms became something 
of an indoor game in England; and of course Dr. Spooner of 
Oxford got the dubious credit for them. Turn ‘Conquering 
kings”’ into “‘ Kinkering Kongs”’ and you have the first and per- 
haps the only authentic one in all the multitude. Anyway the 
famous slips, all but one, are declared myths by one who helped 
celebrate the golden wedding of the eighty-four-year-old don of 
New College, Oxford. He is Mr. Robert Seton, Recorder of 
Devizes, and one of Spooner’s oldest pupils. 
ance to the London Daily Telegraph: 


He gave his assur- 


“The dear old Doctor made, to my knowledge, only one 
‘Spoonerism’ in his life. That was in college in the early part of 
1879. He was conducting a service, and stood up in the pulpit 
to announceahymn. He gave it out as ‘Kinkering Kongs Their 
Titles Take.’ There was a hush, and the Doctor calmly repeated 
his slip. I am afraid that we all burst into laughter. I think 
the Doctor then saw his mistake. 

“Tt was the talk of Oxford in those days, and we used to spend 
hours in inventing ‘Spoonerisms.’ I collaborated with a friend 
who afterwards became the Rey. Arthur Sharp, and it was he 
who brought out a book of Spoonerisms. About the time that 
Sharp published his book, a man named Ward, at Pangbourne, 
published a similar book. I believe they caused a big stir in 
Oxford at the time. Altho Dr. Spooner has denied having 
uttered these slips of the tongue, he appreciates the humor of 
them, and I believe that occasionally he has made a Spoonerism 
deliberately to raise a laugh.’’ 


The word is too good to be forgotten, and the learned Doctor 
may have his name perpetuated only in ‘““Spoonerism.”’ 
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TESTS OF FILM-TAUGHT PUPILS 


HILDREN MAKE 33 PER CENT. greater gains in 
geography and 15 per cent. greater gain in science by 
learning these subjects partly through motion-pictures. 

This superiority resulting from the use of films has been demon- 
strated by one of the most extensive experiments in education 
ever undertaken. 
test of the value of the film in education, and an equal number 
were taught the same material without the aid of the sereen. 
Experiments were conducted by Dr. Ben D. Wood of Columbia 

University and Dr. 


ten weeks, under the sanction 


report has just been pub- 
lished. An abstract of this 


ter Democrat and Chronicle, 
from which we cite, first of 
all the economic advantages 
of a general use of the film: 


““Tf properly planned class- 
room films can raise pupils’ 
marks by an average 24 per 
cent., aS in this experiment, 
the report indicated, many 
failures will be turned into 
passing marks, as the great 
majority of failures are by 
less than 24 per cent. Thus 
the time required for repeat- 
ing courses would be saved 
to municipalities. The av- 
erage expense of keeping a child in school for a year is $100, 
which, in Chicago, for example, where there are 30,000 failures 
a year, would mean a saving of $3,000,000 a year, if they could 
be completely eliminated. Approximately 3,000 children in 
Rochester repeat their grade each year. Of this number at least 
one-third are first graders on half-time, and young children who 
lose time from school on account of illness.” 


The result obtained came from 107,670 test papers, written 
by the 11,000 children before and after the ten weeks’ experi- 
ment, and both the classes taught with films and those without 
used the same study guides, and were given identical tests. 
Further— 


‘“The school authorities in the twelve cities cooperated with 
the investigators by seleeting classes of children and teachers 
for the two groups as nearly as possible equal in ability, and the 
experiment was a regular part of classroom work. The films 
used were of the 16 mm. ‘amateur standard’ size, and were of 
‘safety’ material, so that they could be projected in the elass- 
rooms without the use of projection booths. 

*““Tn this experiment,’ the report said, ‘we have studied the 
films not as a panacea to be substituted for present instru- 
mentalities of the schools, nor as a means to revolutionize the 
aims of education, but as an addition to the present peda- 
gogical devices of the schools which may help in the attainment 
of currently accepted goals.’ 

‘Besides the final advantage that the written tests showed for 
the film-taught children, reports from the teachers who used the 
films in teaching their classes, and from school officers, showed 
that a large majority believed the use of classroom films to have 
been ‘more effective in arousing and sustaining the children’s 
interest, in improving the quantity and quality of their reading 
and in aiding them to correlate features of the lessons with 
personal experiences and community conditions,’ says the 
report. 

“The films used in geography teaching were: ‘New England 
Fisheries,’ ‘Wisconsin Dairies,’ ‘Wheat,’ ‘Wheat to Bread,’ 
‘Cattle,’ ‘Corn,’ ‘Cotton,’ ‘Irrigation,’ ‘Bituminous Coal,’ and 
‘Iron Ore to Pig Iron.’ Those in general science were: ‘Hot-Air 
Heating,’ ‘Atmospheric Pressure,’ ‘Comprest Air,’ ‘The Water 


Fifty-five hundred children were used in a | 


Frank | 
N. Freeman of the University | 
of Chicago over a period of | 


of the National Education | 
Association, and a detailed | 


report appears in the Roches- 
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Cycle,’ ‘Water Supply,’ ‘Purifying Water,’ ‘Limestone and 
Marble,’ ‘Sand and Clay,’ ‘Reforestation,’ and ‘Planting and 
Care of Trees.’ 

“The twelve cities that participated in the experiment were: 
Rochester; New York City; Chicago; Detroit; Newton, Massa- 
chusetts; Atlanta; Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Lincoln, 
ee reske, Kansas City, Missouri; Donver; Oakland, and San 

lego.” 


“RADIO—FRIEND OR FOE!” 


T IS THE ARTIST AND MANAGER who are supposed 
to look at this rival in the musical world and question 
whether he be friend or foe! Six years ago the query was 

raised, and even yet the answer is not 
forthcoming. Or rather it seems to 
come both ways according to the pre- 
dilections or affiliations of the speaker. 
The magazine of musical life, Singing 
and Playing (New York), is seeking 
light, and asks where the artist is 
standing to-day, after six years of 
radio. The concert manager, whose 
interests are bound up with the artist, 
is the person interrogated by this 
magazine, and the answers are spread 
over a large space in the October 
number. Concert artists in being and 
in making are sure to be interested in 
the verdict, and their number is 
legion. Radio fans may also learn 
something about the use of this house- 
hold ornament as a means of acquiring 
musical knowledge. In an editorial 
summary the magazine gives the re- 
sults obtained, which we quote for the 
benefit of those who may not see the 
whole argument: 


‘‘Broadeasting may help to popu- 
larize some artists, broadcasting may 
help to create music-lovers, but from 
the practical standpoint it must be con- 
fessed that the radio is quite useless to the artist who hopes to se- 
cure profitable concert-bookings as the result of success on the air. 

““That fundamental necessity of an artist’s career—personal 
appearance before concert audiences—is not won by broad- 
casting; on the contrary, the artist’s chances for bookings may 
be unfavorably affected, particularly the artist who thinks that 
radio publicity results in actual engagements and who has 
therefore slackened his own personal efforts to build a following.’ 

““Such is the consensus of opinion of the leading musical man- 
agers of the United States, as reflected in the unusual symposium 
on the radio situation. 

““Mhis verdict of the men and women who guide the careers of 
the artists must be soberly and temperately considered, for it is 
‘not what you think or I think about anything that matters—but 
how does it work out?’ 

‘In this present analysis there can not be room, naturally, 
for consideration of the abstract and intangible benefits which 
may ultimately be derived from broadcasting in the future. 
For the moment we are concerned strictly with the economic 
phase of what has come to be known as the radio ‘problem.’ 
And problem it indubitably remains. .. . 

“A peculiar recent development is that the engagement of 
artists for the commercial buyers of musical talent has fallen into 
the hands of immature unmusical persons. No freeborn Amer- 
ican citizen has ever been known to falter in his belief that he 
can run a newspaper infinitely better than the editors; nowadays 
this theory about running radio programs seems widely preva- 
lent, with lamentable consequences for the listeners. 

“‘We are not, of course, minimizing the high value.of the pro- 
grams sponsored by a few of the stations and some of the com- 
mercial advertisers; but the prevailing standard of radio music re- 
mains low, too low to offset the thin stream of excellent programs.” 


A poinv which interests the general publicis whether the radio is 


June and July saw an almost continuous celebration. 
by night before the illuminated Wiener Rathaus. 


really an educational force in the life of the nation, and the ques- 
tion, says Singing, ‘‘gathers a crop of affirmatives and negatives, 
all very vigorous.”” We quote first from Mr. Sigmund Spaeth: 


“A favorite battle-ery of the purveyor and defender of radio 
music is that radio is enormously increasing the number of music- 
lovers of this country, and is raising the standard of taste. They 
base this claim on answers to the questionnaires they frequently 
send out, stating that such answers show a preference for music 
of the better type. 

“But is the questionnaire a conclusive proof? My contention 
is that a person who has the intelligence and gumption to answer 
such a document, in the first place, is a person of superior type 
who has probably always preferred fine music, and who doesn’t 
owe his good taste to radio at all. But what of the inarticulate 
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VIENNA EN FETE IN SCHUBERT’S HONOR 


Immense crowds marched by day and stood 


and silent thousands who throw the questionnaire in the waste- 
basket, and who hastily tune off when a Haydn quartet is an- 
nounced? How far has radio touched or affected them? Not 
very deeply, I am afraid, if statistics were only available. 

‘“As to the second point: how much radio output, good or bad, 
is actually listened to with attention? Who has not seen a room- 
ful of people laughing, talking, or eating while the radio is going 
full tilt? Perhaps one musical strain or a melodic phrase makes 
itself heard when the conversational blast has momentarily died 
down, but one can hardly class this as ‘listening. The ear is 
agreeably tickled from time to time, and the rest is lost. There 
is no doubt that the strains of Mozart and Beethoven often 
function as accompaniment to highly expert conversationalists. 
As long as such conditions obtain, the ‘educational’ value of 
radio may be held in question.” 


More optimistic is Harold V. Milligan, executive director of the 
National Music League: 


‘‘A perfectly enormous public has been awakened to music 
of a quality which they never knew existed; the spread of musical 
knowledge and discrimination is perfectly astonishing. As for 
the claim that radio keeps people out of the concert hall, it may 
have that effect temporarily. Remember, however, that so 
many of the standard classical compositions that are old chest- 
nuts to present concert-goers are ravishing and beautiful novel- 
ties to a great proportion of the radio public; but as soon as these 
numbers become, in time, an old story to this new musical 
population, and as their taste and education develop, they will 
realize that radio does not replace the actual thing, and the 
concert halls will fill again with an audience many times larger 
than before. I believe that radio is educating a new musical 
publie in this country amounting to millions, all of whom are 
potential concert-goers of the future.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


RELIGION RISING ABOVE THE MISTS 


HE RELIGIOUS CONFUSION of recent years is now 
clearing, asserts an expert observer of recognized author- 
ity. » Religion had been thrown into a turmoil by the 

tremendous advance of science and the resulting clash of re- 
ligion and materialism, says Dr. Harry Kmerson Fosdick in 
a copyrighted contribution to ‘Recent Gains in American 
Civilization”? (Harcourt, Brace and Company). Dr. Fosdick, 
who is pastor of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York 
City, professor in Union Theological Seminary, university 
preacher at leading universities and colleges, and author of many 
books, is witness to what he describes as a chaotic condition in 
Western Christianity, and is also witness to the order which he 
discerns coming out of that chaos. The Church is a living, 
growing institution, and its critics, we are told in effect, are 
attacking chiefly things which the Church has already discarded, 
or is discarding. 

Let us look first at what has happened, as Dr. Fosdick 
graphically describes it: 


“Wthically the rapidly changing situation induced by the 
mobile movements of Western civilization has fairly run the 
church’s authoritative codes off their feet. Authoritative codes 
are cut to fit a stable society, but when society swiftly grows— 
especially if it grows hunchbacked and bandy-legged—the task 
of recutting the conventions is disconcerting. Something like 
that has happened in our Western world. Science has handed 
us not only new ideas to digest but new powers to handle, and in 
an unprecedented economic civilization with family problems, 
international problems, racial problems, which our old codes do not 
obviously fit, questions about what is right and what is wrong 
rise in bewildering array. Religion, in consequence, is ethically 
confused. It speaks no united and convincing word. Fven on 
matters like the family—obviously in desperate straits in the 
United States—where religion’s most intimate ethical concerns 
center, it fumbles for its message, and to its people, wanting 
seriously to know what is right under these puzzling conditions, 
it commonly substitutes the gusto of special pleading for in- 
telligent leadership. 

‘‘Tnstitutionally the estate of Western Christianity is a dis- 
grace. Most Christians, Catholic and Protestant, Conservative 
and Liberal, would in one tone of voice or another admit that. 
There are plenty of historical reasons for our sectarian divisions, 
but contemporary reasons or even excuses are difficult to find. 
The various Protestant denominations—over a hundred and 
fifty of them in the United States—are for the most part special- 
izing in irrelevant details utterly remote from this generation’s 
real interests. The result is that, while modern life in every 
other realm is rapidly changing its organization with a view to 
meeting contemporary problems, religion remains organized 
around shibboleths as outworn as Guelph and Ghibelline and 
symbols of loyalty as antiquated as the roses of Lancaster and 
Wordly” 


But while all these difficulties confront religion on one side 
of the balance, he finds, on the other side, that the ‘‘ promising 
elements in the situation outweigh those factors which the 
defeatist emphasizes’’: 


‘For one thing, the readjustments of religion’s thought to the 
modern world-view are going on at a much more rapid rate than 
the casual observer, especially if he is an outsider, commonly 
suspects. What he takes as typical of the churches is the ful- 
minations of militant Fundamentalists, the sustained pretense 
that the clergy are custodians of magical sacraments, the sur- 
render of State legislatures to the foes of evolution, the medieval 
theological deliverances of ecclesiastical conventions, the pro- 
nouncements of organizations like the Supreme Kingdom and the 
Ku Klux Klan, the antisocial attitude of the premillennialists, 
and even the assertions of Voliva of Zion City telling the world 
over the radio that the earth is flat. Such crass ignorance in the 


churches as these and similar factors indicate is not to be mini- 
mized. It is present, it is sometimes prevalent, and it is always 
serious. Moreover, it is interesting, and its exhibitions make 
news for the papers. But such factors are not the determinative 
elements; the future is not theirs. 

‘‘One indication of this is the collapse of the late controversy 
between Fundamentalists and Modernists. It was obviously a 
rear-guard action. It largely concerned matters which were not 
even interesting to modern intelligence, and which had really been 
settled long ago. Its immediate occasion was the correct appre- 
hension on the part of the Conservatives that liberalism was 
gaining and must be ejected from the churches if the status quo 
was to be maintained. As a matter of fact, liberalism has not 
been ejected from the churches. It never was more sure of its 
standing ground within them than it is now.”’ 


A second gain observed by Dr. Fosdick is that the nature of 
religion has become clearer and ‘‘its discrimination from acces- 
sory entanglements has been made more possible by our modern 
knowledge.’ Therefore: 


“Tn the hght of present information all such prophecies of 
religion’s demise as old disbelievers once indulged in are ob- 
viously nonsense. Never was it more clear that religion is in- 
eradicably rooted in human nature. Reduce it even to its 
simplest terms and it still means devotion to those concrete 
spiritual values, goodness, truth, beauty, love, which the human 
soul recognizes as suprapersonal, and in consecration to which 
life finds its true meaning. To serve these values is to live a 
rclizious life, and to believe that these values reveal the creative 
Reality, God, behind and in the universe is religion’s central 
faith. Sciences may come and go, but religion so rooted will 
persist as long as the race does. It may appear in Protean forms, 
but it is as indestructible as earth, air, fire, or water. That has 
grown more plain, not less, as psychology has probed deeper into 
the secrets of the spirit. There is no excuse now for identifying 
religion’s future with the fortunes of its artificial adhesions— 
opinions, cults, rubrics, and institutions. 

‘Because this is true, a great deal of the world’s best religion 
exists outside religious organizations, and often does not eall itself 
religious at all. Only a narrowly ecclesiastical mind will find that 
fact disconcerting. It is rather something to rejoice over and 
count upon. It is because religion, even when it is unrecognized 
as such, is so indispensable a function of human life at its best 
that the churehes have any chance at all. No wise minister 
thinks cf himself as set to inoculate men with religion. He knows 
that mon are religious; that a completely irreligious man, if such 
exists, 18 an insane anomaly; that human life is meaningless 
animal existence except as it serves spiritual values; and that the 
human mind will never permancntly consent to think that spiri- 
tual values are a fortuitous accident born of atoms going it blind 
in a godless universe. He knows that when he does his work 
well he is working with and not against the deepest streams of 
human nature.” 


The truth is, writes Dr. Fosdick, ‘‘that when all criticisms are 
acknowledged, the churches, for all their mistakes, futilities, and 
failures, are functioning with so much usefulness that, in a time 
when ever fewer people go to church from a sense of duty, they 
continue to thrive and grow. Ministrations to personal character, 
saving influences thrown around the family and the children, 
encouragement to faith in God and the spiritual meaning of life, 
without which existence grows tawdry and sordid—these and 
other indispensable services they do actually render to multi- 
tudes so that in watching the spectacle one’s impression is not so 
much disheartening as wonder. . . . When all has been said 
that can be said against the churches, it is noticeable that ap- 
parently nobody wishes to live in a community without one.” 
Dead issues have been sloughed off, Dr. Fosdick finds, and the 
movement associated with the ‘‘ Back to Jesus”’ slogan has made 


= 

clear that the religion of Jesus was not primarily something to be 
believed, but a program of action and a way of life. To conclude 
this inspiring outlook: 


“Two tremendous questions face modern Christianity: faith 
in God, which is the only theological problem worth discussing, 
and the application of Jesus’ principles to personal and social 
life, on which the continuance of Christianity crucially depends. 
“tis a promising gain to discover where the real questions are. 
‘I do not see how any one can read what intelligent Christians 
now are writing, or know what unwritten things they anxiously 
are thinking, without seeing that Canute could more easily have 
stayed the sea than obscurantism can keep the Christian mind 
and conscience of to-day and to-morrow from facing its great 
problems. Personally, I think it probable in consequence that 
the twentieth century, before it*is through, will see a renaissance 
of spiritual life in general and of religion in particular, aceom- 
panied both by constructive social reformation and by a syn- 
thetic philosophy which will gather up the mass of new mental 
materials into a coherent whole and give life once more a unified 
interpretation and meaning. At any rate, I am confident that 
the alternative to that is the collapse of Western civilization. 

‘Religion is too deep and elusive to have its gains and losses 
eataloged. Religion is mysticism—being strengthened with 
-power through God’s Spirit in the inward man; it is ethics— 
the wrestling of man’s ideal with man’s actual—it is metaphysics 
—the assurance that not dirt but personality is the final inter- 
preter. of the Eternal. Any one endeavoring to say whether 
religion waxes or wanes may well end with an ancient and wise 
comment on the ways of the Spirit: ‘The wind bloweth where it 
will, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth.’”’ 


CANADA’S EXAMPLE OF CHURCH UNION 


SURVEY OF THE PRESENT SITUATION of the 

United Church of Canada, which came into being on 

June 11, 1925, indicates that it has fully justified the 

hopes with which it started out, observes the Springfield Republi- 

can, which sees in this success some encouragement for those 

who are working for unity on this side of the border. Tho 

there is still a dissentient group, known as the Continuing 

Presbyterian Church in Canada, numbering, we read, about 

980 congregations, with 150,000 members, The Republican 
notes that— 


“‘Tn the three and one-half years of the existence of the United 
Church, however, the tendency has been strongly marked toward 
a further strengthening of union. The church now has approxi- 
mately 8,806 congregations, 4,500 ministers (including 650 for- 
eign missionaries), and 693,000 members. The minimum salary 
of an ordained minister is about $1,800, many receive $5,000 
or more, a few as much as $10,000. No salary has been reduced. 
Altho at the time of union 270 former Presbyterian ministers 
were without charges, and amalgamation of local churches in- 
ereased the number of unemployed pastors by more than 200, 
virtually all of the available ministers are now employed. At 
the end of two years 600 new ‘charges’ (local church organiza- 
tions) had been established where there had been no Protestant 
ehurches before. It has been stated by church leaders that 
more progress has been accomplished in three years than could 
have been accomplished in twelve years under the former system 
of rivalry and duplication of effort.” 


It does not necessarily follow that what has been accomplished 
jin Canada in church union can be accomplished in the United 
States, says The Republican; for, it is noted: 


‘“‘Denominational lines in this country have been deepened 
by tradition and habit to a degree that has not been the case 
in the newer country, where the work of all the churches has 
been largely missionary in character and the need of conserving 
energy has encouraged cooperation to further the aims which 
the churches hold in common. But the three denominations 
immediately coneerned have each in both countries common 
roots of doctrine, governmental policy, and traditional modes 
of worship. That they have been able in Canada to find a com- 
mon denominator must encourage those on this side of the inter- 
national boundary who believe that the Church would gain in 
power by such a development, and are working for it.” 
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HOW THE JUNIOR LEAGUE HELPS 


6e OCIETY STUFF” AND “THE BUNK,” and with 

those words on his lips the casual reader, perhaps, turns 

from reports of the doings of the Junior League to read 
sterner news of sports and politics. But the Junior League, we 
read in the Boston Herald, is concerned with much more than 
débutantes, teas, coming-out parties, and society stunts. ‘‘A 
plane from Seattle and Pasadena, westward farther to Honolulu, 
north to Montreal and Winnipeg, south to Tampa and New 
Orleans, might alight at any of 104 cities where the Junior 
League is a real force in the community,”’ we read in The Herald. 
“In each of those cities young girls with more than the average 


Fotograms 


HELPING THE HELPLESS 


Mrs. William H. Walling, chairman of the Volunteer Workers at the 
Junior League Baby Shelter, New York City, which takes care of 


more than’ 300 babies a year. This is one of the charitable activities 
of the New York Junior League. 


of education, wealth, and leisure have joined together to help 
people less fortunate than themselves.” In fact— 


“The character of the work is as varied as the cities listed: 
thrift shops, day nurseries, health centers, training for the blind, 
occupational therapy—there are few phases of social work to 
which Junior Leagues have not lent their financial aid. Money 
is raised in various ways, from getting out an edition of a daily 
paper to the more usual expedient of putting on a show with 
débutantes in gorgeous costumes; but membership in the League 
implies far more than the ability to look pretty in the front row 
of the chorus. 

“The word ‘provisional’ means something. No girl can be- 
come a full-fledged member of the Junior League until she has 
taken a course of lectures dealing with different aspects of social 
work, and shows, by passing an examination, that she under- 
stands the opportunities for community service that lie before 
her. If she wishes to remain a member she must, for several 
years, give a definite number of hours to some sort of welfare 
work done under the direct supervision of experts, and reported 
on to the League.” 


The Junior League developed, we are told, from the old- 
fashioned Sewing Circle, where, it seems, exchange of gossip 
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occupied a larger share of attention than the sewing. As to 
its evolution, we read: 


‘In the twenty-two years, since 1906, the Sewing Circle 
League has developed into the Junior League of Boston. The 
National Junior League with which it is associated is a tre- 
mendous organization. There are thousands of members, com- 
mittees by the dozen, impressive budgets, a magazine devoted 
to the interests of youth in its relation to social service, more 
interesting than many professional magazines. The magazine 
fosters creative work by League members, such as writing, 
poetry, sculpture, and handicrafts. It acts as a clearing-house 
for information that will help other leagues in their money- 
raising projects. It publishes reports on the different philan- 
thropie work undertaken. To those who knew the early years 
of the League the scope, variety and number of the projects 
undertaken as reported in the magazine is almost bewildering. 

“Here in Boston the League follows the policy of working 
with the various established welfare organizations, rather than 
of undertaking some individual piece of work, possibly more 
spectacular, but probably no more helpful to the community 
than cooperative effort. During the last year the League paid 
the salary of two district nurses, its volunteers helped at many 
of the hospitals, a large group in connection with Elizabeth 
Peabody House produced plays for children, and another group 
worked for such institutions as the Red Cross and the Ellis 
Memorial. 

“Tt is really a League of youth. No one over forty can take 
active part in the management. The girls who saw its beginnings 
in 1906 are now women whose names may be found on the 
boards of many of the city’s institutions. Their early work 
under the League’s direction gave them valuable experience. 
Where their mothers would have given an amorphous flannel 
garment, a peck of potatoes, and a temperance lecture, they 
bring constructive service to the causes in which they are in- 
terested. Their daughters will soon take their places in the 
Junior League, ready with energy, imagination and enthusiasm 
to keep it always growing, always young.” 


Recalling the time when the League’s charity was more 
showy than beneficent, The Herald says editorially that ‘‘it 
would. be strange if a generation that has seen what amounts 
to a revolution in the administration of charity saw no changes 
in manners.’’ This portrayal gives us an idea of the changes: 


‘“A Christmas picture published during the ‘nineties shows 
clearly what was the philanthropic ideal of that kindly period. 
A young woman in a rose-colored coat, luxurious with its enor- 
mous puffed sleeves, sweeping skirts and sable trimmings, 
stands, knocking with gentle condescension at the door of a poor 
hovel. Behind her, warm and comfortable in green broadcloth 
with silver buttons, is a jovial footman holding a basket stuffed 
to bursting with a turkey, a loaf of bread and two bottles of 
wine. The title of this work of art is ‘Sweet Charity.’ 

“Sweet, but vanished along with puffed sleeves, the corner 
saloon, adulterated foods, yellow fever, and the twelve-hour day. 
No members of the Junior League will knock at our doors this 
Christmas with turkey and port wine—much as we should 
enjoy it. Doling out food is not the business of these brief- 
skirted, busy, sometimes brusk young women. They are not, 
as a group, concerned with patching up the mistakes of past 
generations as they are with helping the generation to come to 
have a fair chance. Reports of the different Leagues show that 
a large part of the work undertaken is for the improvement of 
conditions among children, safeguarding their health, finding 
means of helping educational misfits, helping them in many ways 
toward useful citizenship.” 


BRINGING HINDUISM TO THE WEST—Missionary en- 
terprise is not confined to Christianity, as most readers will 
recall. Sporadic instances of Moslem and Buddhist effort at 
proselytism have been reported from time to time, and now, we 
read, Hinduism is seeking to spread its doctrines in the West. 
According to The Alliance Weekly, an undenominational 
journal published in New York, a Hindu religious association 
has been founded in New York City, the first to be formed in 
the West, under the name of The Hindu Dharma Mandal. 
As we quote it, the announcement runs: 


“This society shall be called Hindu Dharma Mandal, the 
term ‘Hindu’ including, beside orthodox Hindu, Buddhist, 
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Jain, Sikh, Brahma, and any other forms of religion that origi 
nated from Hinduism. The objects shall be to further the 
religious interests and cultivate the spiritual ideals of Hinduism 
in the West, to bring the beliefs and practises of Hinduism, in its 
broadest conception, before the Western public, to encourage 
and promote mutual contact and understanding on a spiritual 
basis, between India and the West, and to meet, in particular, 
the spiritual needs of the Hindus residing in the West. The 
means to be pursued for carrying out the aforesaid objects shall 
be religious services, rites, ceremonies, lectures, demonstrations, 
readings, conversaziones, and other practises of Hinduism.”’ 


“MENACE” OF WIVES WHO WORK 


HE EXTENSIVE EMPLOYMENT of married v omen | 


not only menaces the home, but, in the opinion of two 
religious journals, tends to lower wages and to increase 
the difficulty of those who actually need employment. Whereas 
a few decades ago there were few married women working for 
wages, there are now great numbers of them, and not all of them 


are working of necessity, observes the Nashville Christian Advo- | 


cate. In increasing numbers girls who had jobs when they mar- 
ried, we are told, keep them afterwards. Both husband and wife 
draw wages. This, we are told, promotes high living and in- 
creases the desire for luxuries, and ‘‘often the proceeds of two 
pay checks are spent as quickly as where only the husband works, 
Frequently 29 money is laid aside; no home is purchased. Lux- 
ury and pleasure rule their desires.’’ The Nashville weekly goes 
on to recite: 


“*A recent report from a certain city said that in a number of 
business concerns 43.4 per cent. of the employees were married 
women living with their husbands, and that 35 per cent. of all 
employed women and girls in that city were married. Such a 
large proportion of married women holding the gainful positions 
of a community most certainly excludes many widows and other 
unmarried women, who seriously need employment, and suffer 
for the necessities of life because they can not get it or must take 
it at a wage that is made low by the large number of applicants. 

“The wages of women are lower for the same work than those 
of men. 
women were not so largely contributing to it. 
to keep down the wages of women they are also making difficult 
the lot of the man whose wife keeps his home and eares for his 
children. They, further, have an effect on the lists of the un- 
employed, and prevent workers who need the positions from 
securing them. 

“This condition is materially affecting American life. It helps 
to change the home into a lodging, to prevent the rearing of fam- 
ilies, and to make divorces easy. It would seem to be far better 
that marriages should be postponed until the husband can provide 
for his household, or that there be the exercise of privation in the 
family rather than two wage-earners who splice their earnings for 
the sake of luxuries and pleasures.” 


““A new social condition is steadily being evolved,” writes 
Hugh A. Studdert Kennedy in The Century Magazine, as he was 
quoted in Tue Lirzrary Dicest September 15. ‘‘There has 
emerged a third wage-earning class, the double-wage-earning 
married couple, a new plutocracy, representing a great national 
wage-earning merger, in which overhead has been reduced, and 
enormous sums of money, which otherwise would have been 
expended on necessaries for all, diverted to the purchase of 
luxuries for a certain favored group.”” And, according to The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty (Christian) : 


‘Literally thousands of husbands are being kept out of work 
to-day, and hence their homes out of financial support, or these 
husbands are receiving far lower wages than they should receive, 
simply because an equal number of wives who do not need the 
work, and use it only for luxuries, are holding the jobs which 
otherwise they might have. As one widowed woman who was 
seeking work put it: ‘The married flappers, who have no intention 
of ever rearing any children, or keeping house, or even keeping 
a husband too long, held the jobs at a wage often very much less 
than a woman who really has to support herself, and often a 
family, could possibly live on.’” 


This situation would be more easily corrected if married — 
Besides helping | 
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The clutch throwout bear- .~ oe yes Every valve must pass 
ing is inspected sixtimesto © : | e many exacting inspections 
"assure smooth operation. de « with precision gauges 


Every flywheel must met = S oe oe A Chevrolet ‘drive shaft 
precision limits set by five = 3 ] Ss ee cs oe “receiving the Brinnell test 
delicategauges co eo oe. : Coe for hardness 


“Dies are made by master ae i ee ee He, Tests with highly sensitive 
craftsmen with the skill es ee oe gauges assure extreme ac- 
of watchmakers Se oe 2 oo curacy for Chevrolet gears 


Marvelous Machinery and Exacting Precision 
to Achieve “Quality at Low Cost” 


Great batteries of giant machines that do the find more marvelous factory facilities than 
bidding of skilled operators with almost human Chevrolet has provided to carry out the 
ingenuity ... precision gauges that measure promise of its world-famous slogan, “Quality 
the accuracy of parts to the smallest fraction of at Low Cost.” This magnificent equipment 
an inch... testing devices that reveal with has made it possible for Chevrolet to achieve 
unfailing dependability the quality and fitness spectacular progress—progress that promises 
of metals — nowhere in all the world will you to attain even greater heights in the future. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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POETRY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


ERHAPS we shall have to look to the 

Irish to save poetry from the jingle and 
jar of modern efforts in verse. This from 
The Irish Statesman (Dublin) moves with 
the smooth flow of a river: 


THE SOLID SHADOWS 


By HuGgH ORANGE 


Beauty is not inherent in the song 

Of thrushes, nor are rainbow-subtle dyes 

Proper to violets. I know aman 

Could walk a clover field the white day long, 
Churning his breath to damn the butterflies 
That bloomed on sunbeams. For my grief I know 
Dark rooms within and only here and there 

The starry monstrance of a candle’s glow. 


In the blue shadowy peace of woodland places | 
Hyacinths peal their noteless chimes in vain 

To earless churls; 

In vain for them the cat-foot water purls 

In sleek surrender of delicious pain 

To wanton rocks; and swallow swallow chases 
O’er crystal skies in vain. 


Within, perhaps, a fountain spitting light 

Perfumes the narrow alley; turns the gray 

Pavement to fields of lilies; hangs with white 

Converging moons the motor-noisy way. 

Within, perhaps, unknown musicians play 

Music that ne’er was heard on earth or night or 
day. 

Beyond the desert flesh on shrines austere 

There may be, there are surely offerings 

To draw the sandals of a thousand Kings: 

A cross of ivy blanching in the clear 

Breath of a star, love-lies-a-bleeding, here 

A holy carpet for high pilgrimings. 


The board is rich with honey and white bread, 
Yet thin things eat their fill and are not fed. 


Herz is tribute to earn gratitude from 
the most arrogant of youth. But it is also 
something of which to prove worthy. From 


Scribner’s: 
FOR YOUTH 
By S. Bert CooKsLey 


Earth will not ever weary of your speech, 
Earth will not ever mark a pace for you— 
Nor need you fear the Elders will impeach 
Your right to rule the many and the few. 
Go where you will. Do what you will. Be cruel 
Or kind or vain. Be humble or be bold: 

You shall remain the measure and the rule 
Which keep an ancient world from growing old. 


(All Wisdom is a flower in your hand, 

And Passion will have none but you for guide. 
And Beauty—though she search the leanest land— 
Will find you out at once and keep your side!) 


The exquisites shall be*tyour drink and meat, 
And I? I shall be always at your feet. 


Po.itics sometimes gives us a theme fit 
for poetry; a contributor to The American 
Congregationalist seizes the occasion of the 
signing of the Kellogg pact: 


PARIS, AUGUST 27, 1928 


By Epwarp TaLumMapGcr Roor 


Rapt silence in the stately hall, 

One almost hears the moving pen, 

The world is watching while these men 
Meet, sign, and part. And that is all. 


Is all? How dull thine eyes, my soul! 
Behold, these four walls melt away 
To Past, to Future from this day 

The vistas of the ages roll. 


How slowly man’s hand learned to write! 
How painfully, a pledge to keep! 
Up what steeps did the peoples creep 
In tribes, in nations to unite. 


Was it but ten brief years ago 
That these strange, vast, collective wills 
Marshaled their hosts and varied skills 
For futile war to mutual woe? 


Those same wills here eliminate 

The old arbitrament of arms. 

Reason hath conquered hate that harms— 
An hour above all battles great. 


The light which from this chamber beams 
Bears hope to millions still forlorn; 
And generations yet unborn 

Shall hail the noontide of its beams. 


In the London Spectator the Irish poet 
touches on the pity of unpitied things: 


THE CATTLE 
By KatTHARINE TYNAN 


As we sped homewards under a starry sky, 
By the rich pastures, the sleeping and quiet 
trees, 
What are these little lights, tossed low and high 
As a lantern swung in a man’s land? What are 
these? 


A soundless multitude 
These are eyes, 


Who are these coming? 
Swerving away from the light? 
eyes, eyes 
The eyes of the frightened cattle, red as blood, 
Pass into the night and its mysteries. 


Under the holy mountains the pastures keep 
Dew and honey and quiet breathing, deep rest, 
By the side of the milky mother the lambs are 
asleep 
Till the cuckoo calls; the night has a mother’s 
breast. 


But these that have passed us by; they go, they 
go, 
Driven with curses and goads, unpitied, un- 
stayed, 
To the slaughterhouse and the blood and at last 
the blow.— 
The ghostly cattle passing have made me afraid. 


Even if Hardy had lived, he was deter- 
mined that ‘‘Winter Words’? (Macmillan) 
should be his last book, and he ends it with 
this: 


HE RESOLVES TO SAY NO MORE 


By TsHomas Harpy 


O my soul, keep the rest unknown! 
It is too like a sound of moan 

When the charnel-eyed 

Pale Horse has nighed: 
Yea, none shall gather what I hide! 


Why load men’s minds with more to bear 
That bear already ails to spare? 

From now alway 

Till my last day 
What I discern I will not say. 


Let Time roll backward if it will; 

(Magians who drive the midnight quill with 
brain aglow 
Can see it so,) 

What I have learnt no man shall know. 


And if my vision range beyond 

The blinkered sight of souls in bond, 
—By truth made free— 
I'll let all be, 

And show to no man what I see. 


Two poems from the Boston Globe give 
something of the life of the Bay State of 
yore and of to-day: 


ANNE PRATT 
By Prrsis GreELY ANDERSON 


“My grave is made on Ipswich Hill, 
The gravestone still, unconquered, stands. 
The farm is gone and centuries 
Since I was tombed by careless hands. 
But still the battered letters tell 
Of Anne, the wife of Amos Pratt, 
Who ’obit sixteen ninety-two’; 
The name, the date, and only that. 


“There’s nothing said of wild Spring days, 
When I must bide within and sew, 5 
And rock the cradle, stir the soap, 
Or dig the garden with a hoe. 
There’s nothing of the urge I felt 
To run with winds that tossed my hair, 
To cast my linen cap aside, 
Or kick the churn of stubborn air. 


“There’s nothing of the jug I found 
By Amos laid upon the shelf. 
’T was pungent old Jamaica rum; 
How did I come to help myself? 
What madness sent me by the church? 
To step inside; how did I dare 
Those solemn faces to confront 
That lined the pews in meeting there? 


“T still remember how J spoke 
The joy that welled within my heart, 
With boundless love for all mankind— 
And I had made a splendid start 
When some one grated: ‘Silence, slut!’ 
And Deacon Sawyer rose and prayed: 
‘May God forgive Anne Pratt her words, 
The devil hath bewitched the maid.’ 


““Loud talk there was of ducking stools, 

While some proposed the pillory. 

And godly fires of flaming wrath 
Descended on the head of me. 

Then Deacon Ellis grabbed my arm, 
And Sister Thompson plucked my gown, 

And some one pushed me out the door. 
I knew I'd never live it down. 


“The churchyard would not take my bones: 

They buried me one Sabbath morn 
Right underneath the apple trees, 

Beside the house where I was born. 
And every Spring the blossoms drift, 

So pink and white, upon the mound, 
An office building stands to-day 

Upon the churchyard’s holy ground. 


‘““Why is it tombstones never tell 

The actual events of life? 

My little slips unchronicled, 
I’m called a ‘proper, loving wife.’ 

My grave still stands on Ipswich Hill, 
The ancient farm is gone, and all. 

But still my spirit dances on 
When Maytime’s appie blossoms fall.” 


BOSTON 


By Prrsis GremeLy ANDERSON 


Who never lived in Boston, or 
‘Was not in Boston born 

Becomes a butt, a tut-tut-tut, 
A totem pole of scorn. 

Tho’ London is an older town, 
More ancient Athens still, 

The life of man since Time began 
Has grown toward Beacon Hill. 
Let Boston go to France for clothes, 

To Court for savoir faire, 
All roads to Rome are turning home 
And end in Copley Square. 
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65” Business Coupe 
poe net $1040 
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Pyramiding Sales Records 


Re-Afiirm CHRYSLER 


HAT is the true signifi- 

cance of the universal 
approval of the new Chry-~ 
slers —“65” and “75"?... 
@ Doesn't it simply prove 
once more that whatever 
Chryslerdoes marks the way 
for all automobile design?... 
@ Howelse explain not mere~ 
ly the tens of thousands but 
the hundreds of thousands 
of discriminating buyers who 
have crowded Chrysler 
showrooms everywhere?... 
@ How else explain that in a 
few brief weeks these new 
cats have established sales 


the 


records in practically every 
city in the country—records 
thatcontinued to grow week 
by week until today there 
are ten times ads many orders 
for Chrysler-built cars as a 
year ago?... GAnd this vast 
chorus of approval has been 
equally as great overseas as 
at home... Doesn't this 
demonstrate that what 
Chrysler builds establishes 
the vogue of the industry 
even more emphatically 


than did the first Chrysler 


of four years ago? 


Authority! 


New Chrysler “75” Prices — 
Royal Sedan, $1535; Coupe (with rumble 
seat), $153 5; Roadster (with rumble seat), 
$15 55; Town Sedan, $165 5; Crown Sedan, 
$1655; Convertible Coupe (with rumble 
seat), $1695; 5 - passenger Phaeton, 
$1795; 7 - passenger Phaeton, $1865; 
Convertible Sedan, $2245. (6-ply full- 
balloon tires.) 


New Chrysler “65” Prices — 
Business Coupe, $1040; Roadster (with runl- 
ble seat), $1065; 2-Door Sedan, $1065; 
Touring Car, $1075; 4- Door Sedan, 
$1 145; Coupe (with rumble seat), $1145. 
All prices f.0.b. Detroit, wire wheels extra. 


PERSONAL 


BRAVING OCEAN WINDS 


¢€ areVE LOST MY COFFEE!” Men had turned pale, with 
the thought of death in their eyes when the catastrophe 
struck them, but a woman’s nerve carried her and her 
companions through the terrifying situation as the ship trembled 
and pitched, now up, now down, in the grip of the storm. Over 


International Newsreel photograph 


NO JOB FOR A GIDDY MAN 


Just off the Madeira Islands, this mechanic, it is explained, ‘‘ climbed 
out of a gondola to repair a damaged oil-tank.”’ 


the crash of the crockery that slid, banging, from the breakfast- 
table and was shattered on the floor, rang the woman’s laugh, 
and, “‘ I’ve lost my coffee!’ she wailed. Some of the men frowned 
at what they considered ill-timed levity in so perilous a moment. 
But the laugh broke the tension of the momentary deathlike 
silence as the ship, an air-liner, which plows the waves of the 
atmosphere rather than those of the ocean, righted herself. Then, 
as Karl H. von Wiegand will presently show us in an article 
appearing in all the Hearst newspapers, and copyrighted by them 
and the King Features Syndicate, this brave woman helped to 
clean up the litter on the floor. She was not unused to air 
travel, for she has done much of it, has Lady Drummond Hay, 
the only woman passenger on the Graf Zeppelin, which recently 
flew 6,300 miles from Friedrichshafen, Germany, to this country 
with passengers, freight, and mail, experiencing no mishap other 
than a hole in one of its stabilizing fins, torn by the wind some 
distance off Bermuda. A mistake in steering, as the storm hit 
the big dirigible, helped cause the damage, threw the ship about 
violently, and created the scene of confusion we have just wit- 
nessed. Six hundred square meters, approximately 717 square 
yards of fabric—sea-island cotton, treated with aluminum paint 
and other preparations, which is also used to cover the entire 
bag—were needed to repair the damage when the Graf Zeppelin 
reached these shores. Temporary repairs were made right there, 
over the Atlantic, which lifted its waves like greedy, licking 
tongues toward the ship. Wind and rain lasht doughty members 
of the crew who dared death by venturing out upon the stabi- 
lizer’s framework. This brave group included the young son of 


¥ GLIMPSES 


IN THE GRAF ZEPPELIN 


Dr. Hugo Eckener, builder and commander of the dirigible, whe 
brought her to earth at Lakehurst, New Jersey, on October 15 
just four years to a day after he had landed our Navy’s Lo. 
Angeles on American soil after a similar voyage from Germany 

Readers of Tue Diaest will recall discussion of German ang 
British passenger dirigible plans in our issue of February 18 
The German Zeppelin firm, headed by Dr. Eckener, has com 
pleted its ship first and made its American trip—a trip no 
without rough spots and anxious moments. However, the Nev 
York Herald Tribune assures us, the ‘‘monster’’? made good 
And Arthur Brisbane comments in the New York American 
apropos of lessons from the flight and the accident en route: 

The Zeppelin brought the first air freight from Europe te 
America. Future Zeppelins of great carrying capacity may 
find usefulness and profit as freight-carriers. Their air displace 
ment is too great for them ever to be useful for speed. 

The future air freight-carriers, however, will not, like thi 
Zeppelin, be covered on the outside with cotton that the winc 
ean blow away. 

They will be made of metal, a mixture of aluminum and othe 
metals, harder than ordinary steel, lighter than this Zeppelin. 

That has been accomplished already in theory. And ow 
Navy is building the first all-metal dirigible. 

Only once was there real danger, it seems, and that was during 
the breakfast hour, on October 13, when the fabric covering © 
the stabilizer was torn ina storm. Mr. von Wiegand, the onls 
American newspaper man on board, describes the confusion an¢ 
fright, in one of his copyrighted articles, in which we read: 


Pushed by a stern wind, we were driving through the air abou 
seventy miles an hour. I looked at the altimeter and saw ws 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


THE FIN THAT LOST A SHRED OF SKIN 


A mere tatter, so to speak, calling for a trifling patch of some 717 

square yards! The vast dimensions of the dirigible may be realized 

from this ‘‘close up’”’ of the damaged fin, made after the housing of the 
Graf Zeppelin in the Lakehurst (N. J.) hangar. 


INSTRUMENT IS OUR WHOLE REPUT 
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all this for only $295 in the 


GULBRANSEN MINU 


ETITE, to fill ina 


tiny corner, yet rich, 


i golden, glorious in 


i 


resounding tone. 

Smart in design—alluringly fin- 
ished — craftsmanship of true 
Gulbransen worth—all this for 
$295. Art model Minuets in 
many colorful finishes — $385. 
The Minuet is but one of 24 ex- 
quisite Gulbransen creations, 
one of which is the very piano 
to suit your taste. Period and 
art models in grands and up- 


rights—available at known: 


national prices — $295 to 
$2400. The same everywhere. 


Also Registering (foot played) ; 
Reproducing (electric) Pianos 
—all playable by hand. And 
— the new, Triano — playable 
all three ways. See the “Instru- 
ments of Today” at your 
dealer’s. The Baby Trade Mark 
is in his window. Ask for a 
copy of Artistic Interiors— an 
authentic booklet illustrating 
living rooms in many popular 
periods. Every home-lover 
should have a copy. Ask your 
dealer or mail the coupon. No 


charge. 


The National Association of Piano Tuners rec- 
ommends tuning at least two or three times 
during each year. Keep the fine tone of your 
piano with this care. 


GULBRANSEN 


Pianos 


ed i 


F 
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‘Now we announce Gulbransen Radio, 
backed by 50 years of experience in the 
music business and produced by the high 
craftsmanship with which the Gulbran- 
sen name is inseparably linked. Ask your 
Gulbransen dealer to show you these 
instruments of beauty and superb tonal 
quality. 


FREE BOOK 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 

3230 W. Chicago Ave., Dept. 11, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me Mr. Gulbransen’s pamphlet, 
“Artistic Interiors.” 
Have you a piano? 


7 


No obligation. 


Are you in the market for an exchange of your 
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were about 1,250 feet above the dark, salty sea, which was lib- 
erally speckled with tumbling whitecaps. 

As I sat down to breakfast with Lady Drummond Hay, Herr 
Rolf Brandt, Prof. Theo Mateijko, and Professor Dettman, we 
entered the area of clouds. It grew very dark. We all turned 
to look out of a window. : 

Suddenly the bow of the ship dipt at a great angle as if the 
air-liner were about to dive into the cold waters, which at that 
moment looked perilously close. Lady Hay shouted: 

“Save my typewriter on the 
table in my cabin.” 

Tran to her cabin and turned 
back just as the helmsman, 
who, perhaps, was rattled, 
must have put the wheel over 
too hard. This, together with 
the powerful vertical current 
at the moment, brought the 
head of the ship up too sharply. 

There was a crash, jingle, 
and rattle as all the dishes on 
the three tables were piled up 
on the floor. Most of the 
dishes were thrown into the 
laps of the two Americans, 
Robert Reiner, of Weehaw- 
ken, New Jersey, and Fred- 
erick Gilfillan, known as the 
‘“mystery man,’’ who had been 
thrown in one corner by the 
airship’s lureh. 

Gilfillan had been panning 
everything on board the air- 
ship. The coffee was rotten, 
the air bad, the ship slow, the 
bed hard, and the service 
terrible, according to the ‘“‘mys- 
tery man.” 

In one corner sat the Prus- 
sian Minister of Interior, Dr. 
Grzesinski, very still. Colonel 
Herrera [a Spanish passenger] 
was immobile of face; his 
manner as calm as usual. 

Lady Drummond Hay, to- 
gether with Herr Bock, began \ 
to help the steward clean up the floor. Ilooked at my waten. 
In seven minutes the ship, which, following the first jump, 
rolled somewhat, had steadied down. 

Commander Rosendahl [of the United States Navy, Com- 
mander of the Los Angeles], had sensed the squall when we entered 
the clouds. He got up from the table and went to the bridge. 
I went to the bridge, too, after the first excitement was over. 
All the officers were there with Dr. Eckener. 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


LIKE 


There the damage to 


A JUNE BUG IN A CLOUD OF MOSQUITOES 


Such was the aspect of the gigantic Graf Zeppelin as it soared up New 
York Bay, surrounded by escorting American Army and Navy planes. 


that Commander Rosendahl, at Dr. Eckener’s request, had se 
aradio to the Navy Department to have steamers on or neg 
our route stand by in ease we needed help. 
Some of the passengers had very grave faces, indeed. Tw 
let it be known this was their last transatlantic flight. Lad} 
Drummond Hay, smiling all the while, was the cheeriest of all! 
She asked, as a special favor, that nothing be kept from hep 
Later, more than one of the passengers blest the presence of “th 
brave little woman,” as Capt. Heinrich von Tyscka, a form 
naval officer, spoke of her. 
In the meantime a numbé 
of the crew began to ma 
repairs on the damaged stab 
lizer under the direction 
Chief Engineers Siegle an 
Beurle. Knut Eckener, chi 
of the old block, with He 
Samt, both helmsmen, under 
took the extremely perilous tas 
of getting on top the giant ain 
shipat thestern. They crawle 
out on the damaged stabilizing 
fin, which gaped wide open. 
In the wind and rain, wit 
the Zeppelin keeping unde 
way, any sudden acceleratio 
of speed would have brushed 
them off like flies. Yet they 
hung ‘on, and worked, witl 
Knorr, Ladwig, Beurle, Siegle 
and others, to cover the gap 
The stabilizer carries a larga 
part of the aero dynamic load) 
So fast and so well did the 
group work in their perilous 
position that by twelve o’cloet 
Dr. Eckener was able to can 
cel his request to the Navy 
Department for steamers oi 
torpedo-boats to stand by. 


i 


Q 


. 
5 


Lady Drummond Hay, toe 
the only woman passenger of 
the Graf Zeppelin, recordes 
her impressions on the trip ir 
articles for the Hearst newspapers, also copyrighted by them ane 
the King Features Syndicate. She enjoyed every minute of the 
voyage, she writes, in spite of the accident to the stabilizer anc 
the fact that some of the comforts of a’large hotel seem to hav: 


been lacking. Of the early part of the trip, she tells us: 
Those who had traveled on the Zeppelin before could not teai 


themselves away fron 
the windows, running 


the fin was announced 
to officers, and Dr. Eek- 
ener went to the lounge 
to tell the passengers. 
Quoting further: 


He said it had been 
necessary to reduce the 
ship to half speed until 
repairs were made. Si- 
lence fell on the pas- 
sengers. Angry-looking 
clouds, black and omi- 
nous, were all around us, 
and through them the 
airship, gently swaying, 
was moving slowly. 

Commander  Rosen- 
dahl returned to the 
bridge, conferring with 
and aiding Dr. Eekener 
and his officers. One of 
the stewards, whose 
tongue had been loos- 
ened by the seare, whis- 
pered about that Dr. 
Kekener had asked Wash- 
ington to rush torpedo 
boats to help us. 

I went front to the 
bridge again and learned 


uit Lufttss 


Sees sree 


PLET LeeZe 127 ab 


Literary Digest, 


BY GRAF ZEPPELIN MAIL FROM GERMANY TO THE DIGEST 


This envelop, duly stamped and postmarked for the historic voyage, contained a 
letter from Die Reklame, the official organ of the Verband Deutscher Reklamefachleute 


(Association of German Advertising Experts). 
sion, the postage-stamp was stuck on upside down! 


from one side to the 
other, exclaiming a 
every new phase of the 
scenery. Others were fas 
cinated by the cabit 
arrangements, the charm: 
ing little sleeping com 
partments, whose wall: 
were no more than flow 
ered chintz, stretchec 
from floor to ceiling 
but which contain al 
most every comfort anc 
convenience one cal 
-— wish. 
> —rC—C«s The call-bells had no 
U6 been installed, becaus 
there was every en 
deavor to avoid elec 
tricity as much as pos 
sible, on account o 
danger from a spark o 
fuse; there were tw 
looking-glasses in eacl 
wash-room. I thin! 
that the reason why n 
window is made to ope 
and shut in the cabin 
arises from the fear tha 
people might at nigh 


(Continued on page 43) 


New York. 


In the excitement of a unique occa- 


: (Continue from page 88) 
_ throw things out, which could be entangled with onéor the other 
of the propellers. . 


And from Lady Hay’s account wer also offer some closeXups of 
life on the dirigible during the voyage.\, After the damage td.the 


stabilizer had been repaired, for ita she tells how day- 


by-day existence in the air resumed its more normal course: 


© AT 1S SUCH A FINE i 
SYMBOL OF HOSPITALITY 3 
+ COMING JUST AY THIS TIME} 


hf Buck wy fo, 
FLOUR 


a. 
PUMPKIN 
RIE Ss) 


LINKS OF FRIENDSHIP 
—Treland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


Rosendahl came in to say we may soon be up to cruising speed 
again. Eckener canceled requests that ships stand by. With 
good weather and wind behind us, lighter skies, the sun trying 
to break out through the clouds, every one cheered up. 

A perverted sense of humor must have prompted the pho- 
tographers, Hartmann and Meyer, to suggest taking pictures, 
for that is what they did. Not only suggested, but made the 
hungry passengers go through their paces, ‘‘ this way-smile-look- 
up-toward the window,”’ and other gym- 
nastics connected with having a photograph 
taken. To make matters better— the 
intention can not have been to make them 
worse—Kleffel thought it would be nice 
to play the gramophone—the gramophone 
at 9 in the morning, breakfastless, after 
having been up for hours and hours. The 
movie cameras ground out film, the gramo- 
phone ground out discord, because no one 
remembered to wind it up, Captain Flem- 
ming popped his head in in a sprightly man- 
ner, and seeing us all apparently amused 
(he must really have thought us lunatics), 
withdrew. 

Colonel Herrera bent over to me: 

“What is saying in English to express 
this—’’ he asked this, and extended his 
face vertically. 

“‘Oh, you mean pulling a long face.” 

Looking around at the assembly, he 
nodded with enlightenment: 

“Yes, they are. Is it not so?” 

After another good wait we were each 
given a glass of hot eoffee—the cups were 
all smashed. The morning was one of 
depression. The crippled airship moved 
slowly and painfully. 


M-G-M News photograph 


There wasn’t any lunch, as Lady Hay 
had guessed, owing to lack of electricity 
for cooking. So, she continues: 


We were served with sausage and smoked salmon on slices of 
bread and butter with glasses of condensed milk, because the 
wine had given out. Two o’clock proved to be one o’clock, owing 
to changed time. 

In the afternoon, things brightened up considerably, the air- 


Or perhaps this was a breakfast, or a four o'clock tea. 
mond Hay and her fellow journalists partaking of nourishment en route above the Atlantic. 
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ship was making better speed, the weather generally improved, 
with passengers settled to various occupations. Wilhelm Bock 
played patience, Count Alexander Brandenstein-Zeppelin and 
Rolf Brandt had a game of chess with the miniature set of chess- 
men, for the use of which there was considerable competition. 


He is an Amefican 
He did not enjoy the trip very much, 
His first apprehensions were born when he learned 
before starting that he might not smoke on the ship because of 
the \yflammable material carried. When the flight was com- 
pleted he announced that he would not do it again for a million 
dollars, according to an interview by Guy P. Jones, copyrighted 
by the North American Newspaper Alliance, and quoted from 
the New York Evening World. When he landed, we read: 


And now for Mr. Gilfillan’s reactions. 
who lives in Lucerne. 
and says so. 


Gilfillan, worn and drawn by the trip, called first of all for 
water. 

“We ran out of mineral waters the first day out,’’ he said. 
“The next day we were told to go easy on the drinking water. 
The next, the drinking water, which was kept in aluminum tanks, 
was all gone, and we had to drink washing water, which was 
carried in rubber containers. The water reeked of the rubber. 
Even so, we were glad to get what we could of it. By noon 
the last day we hadn’t even that. 

‘““T have been through two shipwrecks. In neither of them was 
I so shaken as I was when the port stabilizer ripped away in the 
violent winds off Bermuda. We ran into a sort of miniature 
hurricane. The pull at the vortex was so great the fabric on the 
port fin ripped into shreds, endangering control of the airship. 

“From then on we were on the anxious seat until we sighted 
American shores. It was necessary to reduce the ship’s speed 
because of the damaged fin. The crew attempted to repair the 
damage, but the fabric ripped off again. The wind pressure 
at sixty miles an hour is so great one can hardly hold his hand 
out of a cabin window. In the high wind this pressure on the 
tail made repairs to the fin ineffective. 

“The damaged fin, lack of sleep because of our anxiety, and 
the frequent descents close to the water made the remainder of 
the trip anything but pleasant.” 

Mr. Gilfillan took passage on the Graf Zeppelin to be one of the 
first travelers to make the transatlantic passage by air. 

““When I saw the ship land at Lake Constance after a trial 
flight, I was willing to sell my ticket to one of the many who 
tried to get aboard and could not,” he said. ‘‘I reasoned that 
if it took as long to ‘dock’ an airship in calm weather as it did, 
it was not really safe in rough weather. To my mind the airship 


is a long way from being a practical means of transportation 


DINING, NOT EXACTLY “ON AIR,” BUT DECIDEDLY IN THE AIR 


At all events we are shown Lady Drum- 


over long distances, because it is uncomfortable. Our cabins 
were very small. There was little room to exercise. We couldn't 
smoke. The food was really canned food heated on an electric 
stove. We ran short of wine as well as water. 


“Captain Hckener and the officers were fine. They did 
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ust notice the fine skins 
EP / 
Williams 


of men who use 


You can’t 
lose this cap! 


the Cream that 
leaves Faces 
/ 


To help them toward Face Fit- 
ness, well-groomed men look 
more and more to Williams. 


Utterly pure. Uncolored. 
Supremely mild. It makes 
shaving speedy and simple. 


And more than that it has a 
wonderful effect upon facial 
pores and tissue. It leaves the 
skin, no matter how close the 
shave, soothed, satiny and Fit! 


e & oS 


There’s quite a lot in the 
drug clerk’s canny observation: 
“Oh, yes, sometimes they 
change... . but they all come 
back to Williams!”’ 


Next time say 


‘Williams 


Shaving Cream 


please!” 


Then, a splash of Aqua Velva on that newly 
shaven skin. Made just for that. Try it! 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
GLASTON3URY, CONN.— MONTREAL, CANADA, 
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every thing possible to make us comfortable. 
They were exceedingly democratic. We 
were allowed to go into the navigation 
cabin in the nose of the ship whenever we 
liked. The officers explained everything to 
us. What I say about airship travel is 
no criticism of them in the slightest. 
“Navigating init, one would have thought 
we would have had 
all the air we wanted, 
and more. But that 
was not theease. Bat- 
tened down in close 
quarters, the air was 
heavy and irksome. 
‘“We made the long- 


est flight man _ has 
made in the air to 


date, but from the 
ordinary passenger’s 
point of view that was 
the chief trouble with 
it. For the airship, as 
I see it, is too unecom- 
fortable in its present 
stage of development 
to commend it to the 
traveler. Which re- 
minds me, I haven’t 
had a bath for five 
days.”’ 

Two untoward inci- 
dents—one before and 
the other just after 
the Graf Zeppelin’s 
landing — threatened 
at first to put some 
constraint upon the 
reception of the air 
voyagers. But, hap- 
pily, all concerned 
conspired to forget 
these and emphasize 
the more constructive 
features of the flight. 
The first of these inci- 
dents was the refusal 
of the airship to 
communicate by ra- 
dio with America, 
even when the Navy 
Department request- 
ed information as to 
location and time of 
arrival. This situa- 
tion, irritating to 
officials, is outlined by C. B. Allen in the 
New York World, where we read: 


Acme News picture 


McKee. 


The Graf Zeppelin’s action in ignoring 
the repeated efforts of the radio stations 
here to talk with her is a thorn in the side 
of the Navy that will rankle for a long 
time. 

It is attributed unofficially to arrange- 
ments with the news syndicate which con- 
tracted for the story of the dirigible’s flight. 
It is all the more resented because a pri- 
vate organization has left the Navy help- 
lessly “‘lasht to the mast’ in the field 
where it particularly prides itself—that of 
speedy communications. 

After ‘“‘raising”’ the Graf Zeppelin’s op- 
erator time after time, the Navy had the 
experience of having him ‘‘sign off’? with 


the brusk information that he was “not 
allowed”? to give out information or dis- 
close the ship’s whereabouts. It was 
forced to get the data it sought by appealing 
to the German Embassy to exert its influ- 
ence. Eventhen, apparently, only the most 
meager details were forthcoming, and those 
erudgingly. 

When, at last, the great airship hovered 
over the naval hangar at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, and a ground crew pulled her to 
earth, difficulties arose again. The wind 


FACING THE MUSIC AT NEW YORK’S CITY HALL 


This central section of the crowd on the marble steps shows, on the 
reader’s left, Dr. Hugo Eckener, commander of the Graf Zeppelin, 
and on the right, his American naval passenger, Commander Rosen- 
dahl, of the Los Angeles: while between them stands Acting Mayor 


Behind Dr. Eckener is his son, Hugo, who helped to repair 
the damaged fin; and behind the Acting Mayor is Rear-Admiral Moffett. 


was wrong, and the customs officials and 
guards, according to passengers, used un- 
pleasant methods after the landing. Says 
Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis) 
in describing the incident in the New York 
Evening Post: 


The wind made it impossible to walk the 
Zeppelin into the hangar, and it was neces- 
sary to moor her outside. Meanwhile 
darkness had fallen, a violet mist around 
the great silvery fish. 

In the dimness it was difficult to tell 
who was who. The passengers were im- 
patient and anxious to disembark at once. 
A part of the reception committee—the 
official party, consisting of Dr. O. C. Kiep 
and the German Consul-General, Herr Von 
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This man knows why— 


do Your 


Py 


Ask Your Plumbing and Heating Contractor about 


Fuel Saving 


Whether you are planning to build 
a new home or overhaul the heating 
system of your present residence, 
you will do wisely to give heed to 
the advice of your local heating 
expert. He is a man whose busi- 
ness lifetime has been spent in 
solving the plumbing and heating 
problems of others (many of them 
possibly being your neighbors). He 
will bring to your home this life- 
time of experience plus mechanical 
expertness and specialized knowl- 
edge which, for the sake of living 
comfort, you can ill afford to do 


MASTER 


ns~ 


O 


covers 
THE CONTINE! 


without. If it is a new home you 
are building he will apply to it the 
concentrated knowledge he has 
received not only through experi- 
ence but through contact with all 
the makers of heating equipment— 
people you never see in the course 
of your daily business. He knows a 
ceftain size pipe is needed to carry 
a certain quantity of warming steam 
or hot water—and he knows Im- 
proved Asbestocel is the one insu- 
lation which, when applied to that 
pipe, will give the steam most gen- 
erous safe conduct to your radiators. 


lanville 


IMPROVED ASBESTOCEL 


ASBESTOCEL pipe covering 
is an investment which pays 


satisfactory dividends in more 


heat for less fuel 


OUR heating and plumbing con- 

tractor knows that bare heater 

pipes cause uncomfortable homes. 
Bare heater pipes waste fuel and in- 
crease heating cost. Your house can 
be more comfortable for less expense 
if the heater pipes are insulated with 
Asbestocel pipe covering. 


The reason for this is that the warmth 
generated in your heater must be carried 
to the spot where it is to work. If you 
send the heat along a leaking path, loss 
is Certain. 


Your local heating expert can easily 
reduce heat losses on your present sys- 
tem, or Can start you right in your new 
home. Hecan do this by using Im- 
proved Asbestocel, the product of the 
world leader inthe development of 
asbestos insulations. 


Without protecting insulation on the 
pipes the huge power plants which 
furnish you electric light, or supply 
power for great industrial plants, could 
not operate. You cam run your own 
heating plant with bare pipes, but every 
day that you do so means that you are 
burning more fuel than is necessary. 


The Cost is Low—the Returns High 


The price of a ton or two of coal, or its 
equivalent in oil, will put Improved As- 
bestocel on the heater pipes of the aver- 
age home. Usually this whole cost will 
be saved in two winters. For the rest of 
the time you use the heater the saving is 
clear profit. Besides this, your house will 
be more comfortable because more uni- 
formly heated. Write today for our 
booklet, “More Heat from Less Fuel.” 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
Branches in all large cities 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Please send mea copy of your booklet entitled, 


“More Heat from Less Fuel.” 
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White teeth deceive 


4 out of 5 
BECAUSE. 


teeth are only as 


Healthy as the Gums 


O many people think they are 

secure when teeth are gleam- 

ing white. But too often they sur- 

render to a disease of neglect— 
Pyorrhea. 

Lurking behind clean teeth is 
this marauder that takes high toll 
in health from 4 persons out of 5 
after forty, and thousands young- 
er. It ignores the teeth and at- 
tacks the gums. 

Take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months. 
And start using the dentifrice 
that cleans teeth without the 


Forhanys for the gums 


YOM RR SOE ET HiVAR EB ONY" AS BE ACL lee Ya AuSenys OLUERaGaUN ins 


use of harsh abrasives and at 
the same time helps keep the 
gums firm and healthy. As you 
know, Pyorrhea seldom attacks 


healthy gums. 

Morning and night, every day, 
use Forhan’s for the Gums. Mas- 
sage your gums daily with this 
dentifrice, following directions 
in booklet that comes with tube. 
Then you provide the protection 
teeth and gums must have. At all 
druggists—in tubes, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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Levinsky, wished to reach Dr. Eckener, 
for they had promised the waiting news- 
paper men that he would speak to them. 

And so they started for the hangar. 
Marines who mistook them for overzealous 
members of the crowd, or perhaps even 
newspaper men, buffeted them about con- 
siderably, but they managed to get through. 
When they entered the Zeppe'in they dis- 
turbed its weight and had to get out. 
Meanwhile, slowly, the passengers were 
disembarking. 

Now was the time when the Zeppelin 
Company should have taken a hand and, 
having gotten its passengers through an 
accident and half-way across the world in 
comparative comfort, should have finished 
the job and gotten them through the 
United States customs. 

This, however, was neither the job of 
the naval officers nor of the German Hm- 
bassy nor of any one else present. And 
so the passengers were herded into the very 
small customs office, where there were 
chairs for only every sixth or seventh pas- 
senger, and there they were kept “‘until 
their luggage was examined,” but Dr. 
Eckener would not let the luggage off the 
not yet completely secured airship, because 
it would too greatly disturb the ballast, 
and there was no one of the Zeppelin 
Company who had prepared for such an 
emergency. 


And in the New York Telegram, Courte- 
nay Terrett adds these details of what might 
have proved a diplomatic “‘situation”’: 


This was so serious an incident that for 
a while it seemed that the nerve-ragged 
German passengers might explode in wrath 
and diplomatic protest, and it gave an 
ugly tone to an event already partly spoiled 
by misunderstanding and by Navy resent- 
ment at the Zeppelin’s apparent discour- 
tesy in withholding advance information 
of her probable landing time. . 

When less-wearied officials intervened, 
the crisis passed, and later tranquillity was 
restored by the dinner given to Dr. Eck- 
ener, his officers, and many of the passen- 
gers, by Capt. Edward S. Jackson, com- 
mandant of the Naval Air Station. 

Sincere efforts were made by both Von 
Levinsky and Navy officials to salve the 
episode, and probably every effort will be 
made hereafter to preserve punctilious 
courtesy toward the visitors. 

When they were finally permitted to 
talk to the reporters, the passengers in- 
dignantly asked for an exposé of the 
“‘marine brutality.” 

“Is this American freedom we hear so 
much about?” gibed one, sarcastically. 
Another commented, ‘‘We’ll have pretty 
apologies for this, but apologies shouldn’t 
have been necessary.’ _ 

Dr. Grzesinski’s first explosive protests 
were in German, which many of the inter- 
viewers understood, but an interpreter 
advised him that his terms were very 
strong, and later he announced in formal 
phrases that he deeply regretted that on 
this, his first visit to the United States, he 
would be too busy in his few days’ time to 
participate in any public or official cere- 
monies. But even then, he added a pro- 
test at the manhandling by the marines. 
“They must have thought I was a smug- 
gler,”’ he said. 


Later, however, Herr Grzesinski, in a 
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Have you tried the new 
LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM? 
Cools your skin while 
you shave and keeps it 
cool long afterward. 
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tip for Mr. Hoover—a hint for Mr. Smith 


THE 


PEOPLES 
CHOICE 


—after oratory and handshaking... Listerine 


And after direct contact with 
others, rinse the hands with it— 
especially before each meal. In 
this way you render germs harm- 
less should they enter the mouth 


O wonder your throat feels 

sore after a long address, 

Mr. Hoover. Millions ofthreaten- 

ing germs, swarming in the fetid 

air, come to rest there and attack 
the membrane. 

And you, Mr. Smith, pumping 
the hands of thousands of eager 
supporters, how many dangerous 
bacteria do you acquire during 
the day? Certainly you must 
realize this constant menace to 
your health. 
Where, gen- 
tlemen, can 

ou find re- 
lief? Where 
can you find 
protection? 


FOR SORE THROAT 


The answer is a simple, and a 
logical one, backed by the findings 
of science —Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic. 

For as repeated tests with ofh- 
cial bacteria show, Listerine used 
full strength kills even the vir- 
ulent B. Typhosus (typhoid) 
germ in 15 seconds. 

Naturally, then, it is effective 
against germs that lodge in the 
throat and on hands, causing 
colds, grippe, sore throat and 
worse. 

Therefore, gentlemen, after 
any exposure to crowds, gargle 
repeatedly with Listerine, full 
strength. Thus you protect, and 
also soothe, your throat. 


—SO powerful against germs 


on food you handle. Not for 
candidates alone is this advice. 
We are certain that anyone 
who will use Listerine, system- 
atically, during winter weather 
will materially lessen the risk 
of colds and sore throat. Isn’t 
it worth try- 
ing? 
Lambert 
Pharmacal 
Company, 
St. Louis, 


Mo.,U.5. A. 


TO AVOID COLDS 


ES Orns 
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.. Science NOW Says: 4s 


SUNLIGHT/- 


~for HEALTH ‘BEAUTY-YOUTH/ 


COMPLEXION glowing with the rosy hue 
A of health—eyes that sparkle—hair with 
a glossy lustre, thick and luxuriant — these 
are the true attributes of natural beauty. 
Science now brings them within fhe reach of 
every woman, and in a sensible, safe, de- 
lightful new way. 


Sunlight at Home 
Outdoor sunlight at its best is fickle. Rain, 
clouds, smoke fog, as wellas clothing, screen 
out the little ultra-violet that filters down to 
us. We can not spend hours outdoors with 
our bodies exposed to the sun’s rays. And we 
do not need to, for sunlight at home is now a 


REALITY, made possible by science. 


A few minutes spent each day with the new 
Battle Creek SUNARC Bath will amaze you 
with its results. It gives you 
new energy, new strength— 
, tones up the entire system 
—adds sparkle to your eyes 
—rich natural color to your 
cheeks. You feel made-over. 
Consult your Doctor about 
the benefits of artificial sun- 
light —even more beneficial 
than natural sunlight, 


Send for Free Book 


Keep the entire family fit 
by periodic sun-bathing the 
SUNARC way. Write TO- 
DAY for ‘Sunshine and 
Health,” a fascinating new 
book, telling how youcanen- 
joy SUNARC Baths—right 
in your own home. Send 


for your copy—TODAY}! 


® Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
“SSB, Dept.227-SA' Battle Creek, Mich. 


“Sunshine at the Snap of a Switch” 


Beauty depends largely on good health, and 
to have good health you MUST get sufficient 
pure sunlight. For pure sunlight builds rich 
red blood — tones up the en- 
tire system, clears the skin, 
builds resistance to disease,. 
and gives you the glowing 
energy and appearance of: 
radiant youth. 


CARBON ARC | 
A SMALL SUN 
Special Despatch to The World 
WASHINGTON—Thecarbon 
are ia the chief riva} of the sun 
as a dispenser of illumination, 
according to the Bureau of 
| Standards. Of all artificial illu- 
minants, the bureau finds, the | 
are gives the nearest approach 
to sunlight, oo 
The beneficial effects of sun- 
shine cannot be obtained at al! 
| times, it is pointed out, Hence 
the bureau has been trying to 
}} discover a source of ultra-violet 
} radiation that has most nearly 
: same ultra-violet spectral 
‘| energy distribution as the sun. 
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letter to the New York Times, declared 
that statements attributed to him during 
the difficulties of disembarking, had been | 
misinterpreted’ both in America and in 
Germany. In his letter, which we quote | 
in part, he has praise for American police- | 
men, commenting— 


If something did go wrong, I saw therein 
from the outset nothing but a passing | 
incident, which, of course, should and 
could not be generalized and can certainly 
in no way be considered as typical for the 
American police in general and the State 
police in particular. On the contrary. I 
am happy to say that the splendid im- 
pression which we always had of the} 
American police forces, and which is es- | 
pecially based on the excellent relations | 
between the police and the police of Berlin, | 
has even been surpassed by what I was | 
able to experience and to observe during | 
my stay in this country. ; 

The interesting personality of Dr. 
Eckener, and his rise from obscurity to 
fame through his connection with the 
Zeppelin Company, are outlined by Helen 
S. Waterhouse in the Akron Beacon 
Journal, in the course of an interview with 
Mrs. Karl Arnstein, a native of Friedrichs- 
hafen, now living in Akron, where her 
husband is a Zeppelin designer. Eckener 
is a simple-hearted man who continued to 
ride his bicycle to and from work even 
after he became head of the Zeppelin 
Company, Mrs. Arnstein told the inter- 
viewer, continuing with an account of his 
first appearance in the German town in 
1905. Thus: 


He made quite a stir in our village 
because he was a stranger to our South 
German ways and customs. I was but a 
little girl and I would watch him curiously 
as he walked along the street with his own 
little girl who wore a quaint North German 
bonnet. 

Eeckener was not famous in those days 
of course. People in the town knew very 
little about him in fact. Rumor had it 
that he was the son of a tobacco merchant 
in Flensburg. A rumor which has been 
borne out since by the fact that even to- 
day Hugo Eckener is known as a connois- 
seur of good cigars. ‘‘No one ean cheat 
Eckener on cigars,’ has become a by- 
word in Germany. 

The one thing that had already dis- 
tinguished him as a boy was his love of 
sailing and motor-boating, and the fact 
that he was an expert in forecasting 
weather conditions. When the young 
folks of his home town wanted to go 
sailing they always went to Hugo Eckener 
first. If he said, ‘‘All’s well,’’ then they 
hired a boat from an old fisherman and 
started out. And Eekener always was 
captain of the expedition. 

Later Eekener left Friedrichshafen for 
a while and during this period of absence 
met Count Zeppelin. And Count Zeppelin 
was quick to recognize the unusual in- 
telligence and potential genius which 
underlay the quiet exterior of this big 
blond man. He appointed him president 
of a new company which was in charge 
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xk ke & ye. me that you want my advice 
about buying an Ampico. You will 


be interested to know that the Ampico has been in 
our home for ten years, during which time it has af- 
forded my family and me most enjoyable enter- 
tainment. 


We are all particularly fond of good piano music 


Photo by Blank-Stoiler, Inc. 


Mr. Raskob has very kindly consented 
x to the publication of this excerpt from a 
XX personal letter, recently written to a friend 


and the Ampico’s reproduction of the playing of the 
world’s great pianists is done with a perfection al- 


most unbelievable. 


You may judge how highly I esteem the Ampico 
by the fact that during the last few years I have pur- 
chased twelve of these instruments for myself, fam- 


ily and friends. 
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Bie ON MEG.CO. 


“Bristol” 
“STEEL GOLF SHAPE 


pain Juneaat 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


Look for this GOLD 
label on the shaft 
itself, no matter who 
is the maker of the 
club. It means the 
only shaft made of 

“spring steel.” 


-me ONLY 


Golf Shaft 
made of this 


HIGH CARBON STEEL 


All steel golf shafts are made of sfeel, 


of course. But there is as much dif- 
ference in the life and strength of 
various kinds of steel as there/ is in 
various kinds of wood. 


Probably the finest of all stgels is 
“spring steel,” from which thie ever- 


made. 
strength, resiliency and s 
of action. Yet there i is but/one steel 


Just as snappy hickory makes a 
good wooden shaft; /so high carbon 


TRADE MARK -REG.US."PAT. Ore 


Steel Golf Shaft 


Free booklet— write 
Upon request we will send you an interest- 
ing little book on golf, containing some very 
valuable tips by a well known instructor. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
3011 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 


ee 
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of the Zeppelin passenger flights about 
Germany. 

Mrs. Arnstein says she never will forget 
the way Germany went wild on his return 
from his trip to America with the Los 
Angeles in 1924. He was féted as a na- 
tional hero. ‘All Germany was at his 
feet,’’ she said. 

Presents for himself and for the vic- 


jorious crew began to pour in from all 


gver the country. Bumping over the 


-rough roads from the farm districts came 


huge trucks loaded with fancy cheeses, 
hams, and wines. There were sausages 
of all kinds and descriptions from the North 
German people, and chocolate and cigars. 
There were fine pictures and art pieces 
from the more cultured classes. 

Yet Eckener was the simple-hearted 
Eekener of old through all this ovation. 

‘““He told me that he liked best of all his 
eifts at that time a most beautiful and 
symmetrical Christmas-tree which an old 
woodsman in the Black Forest selected as 
tho pick of his trees and chopped down 
himself,’ Mrs. Arnstein said. 

For this Eckener is a man of complex 
personality, it seems. He can be the 
scientific captain, calm and cool in the face 
of adventure and danger. He can be the 
jovial sportsman who is always first on the 
icy surface of Lake Constance in the win- 
ter, cutting marvelous figures with his 
skates, his beard now gray, blowing in 
the wind. 

And he ean also be the simple, gentle 
nature lover who spends hours working in 
his garden in the rear of his ivy-covered 
brick house on the lake shore. 

Mrs. Arnstein tells the story of how 
Eeckener spent weeks fussing over a par- 
ticular parasite which had attacked his 
cucumber vine and gooseberry bushes. 
“He would ask every one he met for a 
remedy.” 


During the four years that have elapsed 
since the ZR-3, now the Los Angeles, was 
flown from the Zeppelin factory to the 
United States, recalls the Philadelphia 
Record, “‘there have been great advances 
in the design and construction of dirigibles, 
and the Graf Zeppelin is the outstanding 
result of this progress.’ As Captain 
Lehmann, her first officer, explains in a 
New York Times article: 


“This airship, tho she is of a strictly 
commercial type, equipped to carry mails, 
passengers, and freight, has been designed 
and built for no other immediate purpose 
than to make a number of long-distance 
demonstration flights, and to continue un- 
til the general puwblic’s confidence in the 
reliability and economy of her flights is 
sufficiently established to enable the forma- 
tion of regular airship transport com- 
panies. 

Since the exact nature of these proposed 
demonstration flights could not be decided 
on in advance, the Graf Zeppelin has been 
designed to be an all-round service type 
of airship, rather than a well-defined com- 
mercial type. She is neither strictly a 
passenger airship—she has accommoda- 
tions for only twenty—nor a mail dis- 
patch boat—she is not fast enough for 
that—but she has just enough of every- 
thing to supply all the necessary demon- 
strations. 


Above all, she has been designed for 
great air endurance and a good sustained 
air speed, so that even in the longest 
flights and under the worst weather con-_ 
ditions she should always have a safe and 
ample margin in either of these qualities. 

The actual dimensions of the airship are 
776.24 feet in length, 98.44 feet.in diameter, 
110.56 feet in height above the ground. 
The rated gas-capacity is 3,708,043 cubic 
feet. The useful lift under normal atmos- 
pheric conditions, that is to say, the 
total weight which she will lift from the 
ground, is about sixty tons metric. De- 
ducting the weights of fuel, crew, ete., 
from this figure, she will normally be able 
to carry a paying load of about fifteen 
tons—for instance, twenty passengers and 
twelve tons of mails and freight—across 
a distance of about 6,000 miles at an 
average speed of sixty-five to seventy miles 
an hour. 

The metal girders of the framework are 
made of a light alloy called duralumin, 
which has the strength of mild steel at a 
weight of only about one-third of steel, 
and which is essentially a composition of 
aluminum and copper. The material of 
which the Graf Zeppelin has been built 
has been substantially improved beyond 
previous standards; it is approximately 
20 per cent. stronger for the same weight 
as the former metal, which was, for in- 
stance, used in the construction of the 
Los Angeles, built and delivered to the 
United States by the Zeppelin Company in 
1924. 


Of the 
writes: 


Interior, Captain Lehmann 


This enormous hull is subdivided into 
seventeen compartments, each of which 
contains a separate gas-bag for the lifting 
gas. The effect of this subdivision on the 
safety of the airship is, of course, the same 
as that of the water-tight bulkhead system 
in ocean-going vessels. 

All along the lower keel inside of the hull, 
from the foremost tip of the ship’s bow to 
the very tail end in the rear, she has a 
corridor, the so-called main-service corridor, 
which affords lengthwise communication 
between all the parts of the ship. From this 
main corridor other gangways branch off 
at right angles in certain places, which give 
access to the engine cars at the flanks of the 
big hull. 

Besides all these corridors the Graf 
Zeppelin bas another one, which runs also 
in the fore and aft direction through the 
entire length of the airship. It is located 
high above the main corridor, just below 
the central axis of the ship and is called the 
axial corridor. Its main purpose is to serve 
as a gangway, from which all the various 
gas cells can be kept under constant super- 
vision and can be reached for repair if. 
necessary. This is a new feature in airships, 
and such an axial corridor has been incor- 
porated for the first time in the Graf Zeppe- 
lin. Besides, it acts as a support for all the 
sixteen transverse bulkheads, thus greatly 
contributing to the strength and safety of 
the ship. 

Instead of gasoline, which has up to now 
been in general use, the engines of the Graf 
Zeppelin burn a fuel gas; that is, the engine 
fuel is carried aboard in gaseous form. 
This gas is essentially not very different 
from coal gas, only it is heavier, and is 
much more efficient as an engine fuel than 
coal gas would be. Since it has the same 
weight as air, it makes no difference to the 
lifting force of the airship whether the fuel 
is on board or not, whether the gasometers 
inside the airship are full or empty, whether 
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TODAY THE PROVING GROUND FOR MOTOR OILS IS IN THE AIR 


The biggest thing that flies . . . the Graf Zeppelin arriving in the United States to inaugurate a trans-Atlantic air passenger service. 


g 


Wide World Photos 


GRAF ZEPPELIN 


wins the longest, hardest, most thrilling 
battle in the history of aviation 


Mark up another record for the perilous 
westward passage from Europe to the 
United States. Begin a new chapter in 
the history of aviation with the name of 
this latest and greatest conqueror of the 
Atlantic. 

And while the whole world is ringing 
with praise for the skill of its German 
builders and the daring of its German 
navigators ...remember that out of all 
the motor oils in the world, they chose an 
American product to guard their marvel- 
ous motors and to contribute its own 
superb performance to their success, the 
NEW VEEDOL Motor Oil! 

Humming sweetly through the long 
perilous hours, the five Maybach motors 


. The Graf 
Zeppelin ready for its epoch-making flight 


The giant bird leaves its home nest . . 


with the aid of 
THE NEW 


WVEEDOL 


RPEOTOR OIL 


MADE 100% FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
AND OTHER PARAFFINE BASE CRUDES 


proved that Veedol’s heavy body, 100% 
paraffine base, and super-heat resistance 
are engineering facts... not paper claims. 

And by this latest flawless performance, 
the NEW VEEDOL proved again that Com- 
mander Byrd chose wisely when he picked 
the NEW VEEDOL. 

... that Bernt Balchen was right when 
he chose the NEW VEEDOL on his hazardous 
flight to rescue the Bremen flyers. 

... that Martin Jensen, famous trans- 
Pacific civilian flyer, spoke with knowl- 
edge as well as enthusiasm when he said: 
“Pd trust my life and my motox to the 
NEW VEEDOL any time!” 

...and that Clarence D. Chamberlin 
and Colonel Arthur C. Goebel are display- 


ing faultless judgment in now using the 
NEW VEEDOL exclusively. 

Byrd, Balchen, Goebel, Chamberlin, 
Jensen, Stinson, Rasche . .. all using and 
proving the NEW VEEDOL Motor Oi]! No 
other oil was ever used by such a famous 
group of aviators. These and scores of 
other flyers have tried them all and have 
settled definitely upon the NEW VEEDOL 
... The same air-proved and road-tested 
motor oil that you can buy for your own 
motor car. 

New car or old car, drain and refill with 
the NEW VEEDOL Motor Oil for greater 
economy, better mileage, and for the 
same faultless performance that sets rec- 
ords on the road as in the sky... Look 
for the orange and black Veedol sign... 
Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation . 
Also marketers of TYDOL Gasoline. 


GET THIS FREE SOUVENIR! 


We will send you, free, a bottled sample of 
the New Veede! that came over on the Graf 
Zeppelin. Get this authentic memento of a 
historic flight. Sign and mail the coupon. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORP., 
11 Broadway, New York City. 


Please send me a free souvenir of the New Veedol 


from the Graf Zeppelin. 
ING Iie rape OD oR eats ATI + Merrett sic salt etes Capea 


SET COCHIN Tse CROs cnr eee aarti iatele Cis skautiape erate 


FIVE HUGE MOTORS, OVER 100 CONSECUTIVE HOURS, THE MOST GRUELLING TEST EVER GIVEN A MOTOR OIL 
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Motorists 


You need a Basline Autow- 
line in your car for emer- 
gencies. Made of 14-inch 
Yellow, Strand wire rope 
with patented snap hooks 
for quick attaching. Very 
strong but small enough -to 
coil flat under a cushion. 
Ask your accessory dealer. 
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When Locomotives 
Go to Sea 


These immense and powerful rail 
travelers are so helpless when they put 
out to sea that they have to be picked 
up bodily and placed aboard ship. 


And the lifting is done with wire 
rope, the only suitable appliance 
having sufficient strength and flex- 
ibility in small diameter. 


Where the work is heaviest, there you gen- 
erally find that the rope has one strand of yellow, 
the distinguishing mark of Yellow Strand Wire 
Rope. Imported steel wire and over a half 
century of wire rope making experience, put 
Yellow Strand far above the ordinary. And 
there it has remained for many, many years. 


The pioneer manufacturers of Yellow Strand 
also make all standard grades of wire rope. 


‘Yellow Strand’? or ‘‘Broderick & 


? in your next requisition. 


Specify 
Bascom’ 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY 
841 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68 Washington St., New York City 
Western Office: Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 
Authorized Dealers in all Industrial Localities 


Yellow Strand 


WIRE ROPE . 
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the ship is just starting for flight or return-_ 


ing from half a week’s cruise. 


This is the third improvement in the 
Graf Zeppelin. Of the fourth, Captain 
Lehmann says: 


This is the great reduction of stresses in 
the structure of the airship due to the ab- 
sence of the heavy loads of fuel. The Los 
Angeles, for instance, when she came from 
Germany across the Atlantic, had thirty 
tons of gasoline tanks—that is the weight 
of a small locomotive—slung inside her 
keel. Imagine that weight trying to tear 
loose from the airship when both are being 
tossed about in squalls or storms, and you 
will readily understand the increase in 
safety of the airship. The fuel gas, having 
the same weight as air, can not produce 
any such stresses. 

The fifth improvement, also due to the 
gas fuel, is a material reduction of the dan- 
ger of fire in the airship in comparison to 
gasoline. 

The sixth and most important improve- 
ment, however, of the Graf Zeppelin over 


other ships results from the fact that for air-_ 


ships the use of gaseous fuel for the engines 
makes it possible to carry along on a 
voyage a much greater amount of energy 
than is possible with liquid fuels. The gas 
which is being used in the Graf Zeppelin is 
made from crude oil, and has been com- 
mercially known for many years by. the 
name of Blau gas. 


WORLD WAR SPIES WHO WON, AND 
PASSED FROM HUMAN KEN 


ERMAN armies have landed in 

England! The King of England has 
been executed!’’ So read the notice which 
the German spy, who had become a great 
man in Persia during the World War, 
thanks to his liberality with the natives, 
placed on the bulletin board in his’ head- 
quartersin Ahram. For a time this decep- 
tion served, for authentic news was slow 
in reaching the hill country where Wass- 
muss held forth, but eventually the truth 
that Germany was losing in her struggle 
with the Allies began to spread through 
Persia, as Joseph Gollomb tells us in 
“Spies” (Macmillan). Finally Wassmuss, 
who had caused the English much trouble 
in Persia, had to declare himself penniless. 
He had lost his fight to bind Persia to Ger- 
man interests. He had no more gold with 
which to buy the natives, for Germany was 
too busy to send him any; and the British 
offer of £50,000 for him, dead or alive, 
held good. Wassmuss came out of his 
predicament in a surprizing way—and dis- 
appeared. But first let us go back to the 
beginning of his career, before the war, 
when he was a consul at Bushire, on the 
Persian Gulf, and learn of his exploits 
and those of his lieutenant, Brugmann. 
Here we condense Mr. Gollomb’s graphic 
narrative: 


Germany had been working to extend 
its influence in Persia; so was, among other 
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For 1929, a New and Greater 
Line of Heavy-Duty Trucks 


International 


Heavy-Duty Construction 


Vibrationless engines developing 
great pulling power at low speed. 
Five self-contained engine sub- 
assemblies, providing accessibility 
and simplifying service. Unit power 
plants, cushion-mounted. Clutches 
with vibration dampers. Transmis- 
sions with five speeds forward and 
two reverse. Internal expanding 4- 
wheel brakes. Famous Interna- 
tional “‘Steer-Easy’”’ steering gear. 
Double reduction or chain final 
drive. 


International 
Heavy-Duty Trucks 


International Harvester has 
engineered a remarkable line 
of Heavy-Duty models— engi- 
neered to the most modern truck 
standards—completely new, 
and on view now, in advance of 
the new year. 

Five Forward Speeds in all 
models, and Four-Wheel Brakes 
on all models, provide the New 
International Heavy-Duty Line 
with the essential triple combi- 
nation of great pulling power, 
speed for the straight-away, and 
the ability to stop! 

New engines, new clutches, 
new transmissions, more com- 
fortable cabs, easier driving, 


—and Ready Now! 


redesigned hood and radiator, 
improved appearance— all con- 
tribute to the success of these 
new trucks. Their performance, 
based on 18 months of engineer- 
ing and trial, and backed by 25 
years of truck building,is vouched 
for by International Harvester. 


See and try the New Inter- 
national Heavy-Duty trucks and 
put them on your job. You will 
find them ready for every chal- 
lenge of road and load. They 
will be safeguarded by the same 
old reliable, but expanding, Serv- 
ice —there are now 168 Interna- 
tional Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada. 


ranging in 2%, 3%, and 5-ton sizes, 
are supplemented by a full line of 


International Speed Trucks 


4 and 6-cylinder, 1%, 1%, and 2-ton 
sizes. Also %-ton Special Delivery 
and the Six-Speed Special. 


Wheelbase lengths for every kind 
of hauling—short for trailer, medium 
for dump, long for merchandise, and 
longer for special purposes—and 
bodies for every type of load. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF ee 
(INCORPORATED 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HUPMOBILE 8 
CHRYSLER 75 and 80 
DODGE SENIOR SIX 

CADILLAC 
ASO ALE 
PIERCE-ARROW 
LINCOLN 
GARDNER 130 


wners of [hese 


Fine 


need never 


Illustrating the Nash equipped with Pines 
Automatic Winterfront 


HE makers of these fine cars have 

stopped the damage that comes from 
cold. Not half way. Not in a way that 
depends on memory. But in a way that 
leaves no chance for dangerous neglect. 
They have adopted automatic, dependable 
motor protection —over the radiator — 
where motor protection belongs. 


Equip your car at the first sign of 
cold weather 


You get the warning signal in coughing, 
spitting noises and delayed starting. You 
reach for the “choke”’—and instantly a 
flood of raw gasoline hits ice-cold metal. 
Oil is washed away from glass-like sur- 
faces. Metal grinds against metal at a 
terrific speed, producing friction no motor 
can stand. Excessive dilution follows, 
fouled spark plugs, extreme carboniza- 
tion, corrosion and rapid cylinder wear. 
This is the damage you pay for in the 
spring. Demage that can now be totally 
avoided, 


OVMAINTERFRONT —/¢s Automatic 


Cars 


worry about 


COLD 


Pines Winterfront stops the 
damage of cold 


Pines Automatic Winterfront completely 
covers the radiator, and remains closed 
until the motor is warm enough to oper- 
ate without damage to vital parts. The 
shutters then begin to open, automatically, 
allowing the entrance of exactly enough 
cool air to maintain a scientifically cor- 
rect temperature. 

When you park your car, Winterfront 
closes completely while your motor ts still 
hot. You cannot walk away and forget it. 
There is no chance for dangerous neglect. 


With a Winterfront on your car, you 


“warm-up” in seconds. The “choke” 
habit disappears. Your motor starts 
quicker and easier with less battery 


strain. Your car is warm inside—your 
motor runs with summer smoothness 
and flexibility. 


Winterfront is easily installed 


Your dealer will equip your car with a 
Pines Automatic Winterfront in a few 
minutes. Moderately priced—it will pay 
for itself many times over—and will give 
you years of service. Thermostats are 
guaranteed. Accept no substitute. Pines 
Winterfront is the only automatic radia- 
tor shutter on the market. Pines Winter- 
front Company, 404 North Sacramento 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Motor Protection must be 
AUTOMATIC 
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nations, Great Britain; and it was Wass- 
muss’s job to make Germany liked by the 
Persians and Great Britain disliked. Until 
the war came, his job was a fairly agreeable 
one. Most of it consisted of giving many 
and gorgeous receptions at the consulate 
to various Persian tribal headmen and dig- 
nitaries. 

Altho only in his twenties, he had been 
in Persia long enough to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the country, its language and 
dialects, its manners and idiosyncrasies. 

The moment you saw him, you knew him 
for a German civil servant. Rather short 
and a bit corpulent, round bald head, round 
blunt features, round blue humorless eyes 
behind large spectacles, Wassmuss as the 
hero of a spy-romance in the Orient would 
have been astonishing, no less so to himself 
than to others. 

Then the world exploded into war, and 
Wassmuss’s job changed overnight. The 
British had kept up a more than paternal 
interest in Persia. Aside from its intrinsi¢ 
value its situation so near to India and 
Mesopotamia made it important for Great 
Britain to see that no other European 
country gained a strategic position there. 

Into Persia, therefore, marched British 
troops, and more troops; and Wassmuss as 
the representative of Germany had to de- 
cide which he wanted to do—remain as the 
representative of Germany or make an 
undignified exit. 

The regulation thing to do was to leave, 
as scores of his fellow consuls did elsewhere. 

But for Wassmuss the situation in Persia 
developed that psychological pinch which 
cramps the vast majority of men and gal- 
vanizes the rare ones. He decided to stay 
on in Persia. But as the British moved 
into Bushire in considerable force, Wass- 
muss decided that the wild hilly country 
inland would be better for his health. 

He went there accompanied by his 
consular assistant, another typical German 
civil servant, by the name of Brugmann; 
and a considerable amount of gold minted 
and stamped with the Imperial German 
eagle. 

In the hills Wassmuss settled down to 
continue his job of making Germany liked 
by the Persians, and Great Britain, now 
more than ever, intensely disliked and 
hampered. Solely in the interest of doing 
his job thoroughly, he selected the daughter 
of the most powerful of the Persian chiefs 
and married her. 

The wedding was royal in splendor and 
exceedingly well attended. Every chieftain 
in southern Persia was there; his wives, his 
sisters, his cousins, and his aunts; mer- 
chants and landed gentry; priests and poli- 
ticians; and to make sure that no important 
class whatsoever in Persia was omitted, 
Wassmuss had invited representatives of 
great strata of the common people, shep- 
herds and fishermen, porters and farm- 
ers, seamen and dock laborers, manual 
workers, and even professional purveyors 
of pleasures, who in most other circum- 
stances would be but little honored. 


It was not difficult for Wassmuss to be 
generous to his guests at the wedding, for 
the German Government was paying for 
it all. Nor was there any secret about it 
in Berlin, we are assured. Indeed, there 
had been a special appropriation made for 
that purpose. But the item was allocated 


to the budget of the Imperial Secret Ser- 
vice. From which point we continue: 


_ For what had inspired Wassmuss was 
his vision of the opportunity before him to 
become the super-spy for Germany in the 
Orient. That was why he had so many to 
his wedding. For with festivities Wass- 
muss combined the business of organizing 
his guests and their followers everywhere 
into a vast network with which to fish for 
information. 

In an Indian port a troopship was load- 
ing. Porters knew what was in the erates 
and bales and boxes they were taking on 
board. Some one among them was quietly 
compiling a list of these things. Now a 
runner was bringing the list to Wassmuss. 

Regimental servants listened to their 
masters more keenly than before, not that 
they might obey the better, but in order to 
learn aS much as possible of the move- 
ments of their masters’ regiments. From 
military encampments and embarkation 
ports, from divisional headquarters and 
training camps, from officers’ clubs and 
from ammunition depots, from shipyards 
and transportation centers came lists and 
figures, reports of conversation overheard 
at keyholes and copies of written reports 
surreptitiously obtained—a vast mass of 
data for any mind to organize. 

But Wassmuss and Brugmann, both 
racially and individually, had the gifts 
necessary for the task. And when Wass- 
muss got through digesting, collating, and 
Summarizing his reports, hesent them on to 
Liman von Sanders, his nearest intelli- 
gence chief, at Constantinople. 

It was not long before Great Britain 
began to feel decidedly restless because of 
Wassmuss. 

“Get him!’ went out word from on high 
to the British in Persia. ‘‘Pay £5,000 to 
any one who will capture him!” 

All Persia knew of the reward, which 
meant that Wassmuss was not the last to 
learn of it. His response was to extend 
his spying. Whereas, before he had con- 
fined himself to engaging men to spy on 
the British, now he entered on a campaign 
of secret bribery of those who were known 
to be acting as spies for the British. 

“Get Wassmuss!”’ the word went out 
again from high British quarters. ‘To 
any one who delivers him to us, £10,000!” 

By this time Wassmuss had developed a 
third phase of his activity. Over the seas 
in innocent-looking freight-boats ammuni- 
tion and arms began to come, and caravans 
brought them to Wassmuss in the hills. 
He in turn distributed beautifully new and 
shining rifles and revolvers to his friends, 
the Persian tribes. 

Thereafter British troops in Persia not 
only had espionage to contend with, but 
also had Persian tribes to fight. 

A British war-ship was sent to try to 
break up the overseas procession of ammu- 
nition ships routed for Persia. It did not 
do much good. Another war-ship was 
added without effecting any difference. A 
third and then a fourth war-ship was de- 
tailed to attend to Wassmuss. 

But apparently the war-ships did not 
accomplish what they set out to do. For 
altho they devoted themselves exclusively 
to an attempt to cut off the flow of ammu- 
nition to Wassmuss, months after their 
arrival the British Government raised 
their offer for the delivery of Wassmuss. 
It was now £25,000. 

The British Intelligence Service once 
every fortnight made out a map showing 
the distribution of enemy forces. Across 
one whole corner of this map of Persia 
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Wide streets bring 
airports nearer 


Derrst withthe erst Pod tron fr often toned 1 topaciy Wi ecaer afi 
INUTES, not miles, should measure the 
distance from flying fields to factories 
or offices which air travelers, mail and 
express must reach. Time saved between 
cities by aircraft, fast trains, trucks and 
busses is often wasted in narrow, congested, 
entirely inadequate roads and streets. 


Time in transit can be greatly reduced by 
streets of adequate width, separated from 
‘cross traffic at important intersections. 


Traffic grows faster than population. The 
streets to your airport, your stations, docks 
and other public gathering places should 


be even wider than today’s demands require. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 WEST GRAND AVENUE - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Offices in 32 Cities 


Portland cement concrete pavements form the modern connecting 
links between great airports and the cities on whose outskirts they 
lie. Permanent, even-surfaced, clean and safe, these concrete pave- 
ments permit express service 365 days a year. Concrete has been 
found ideal for modern city pavements, both in business and resi- 
dential sections. Write for illustrated booklet about concrete streets. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


FOR POLS TS ae aT 
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Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup! What gives it that 


cheery red color? Juicy tomatoes. That tempting 
savor? Spices. And that smooth richness? Can it 
be cream? Yes, cream, rich cream. Tomatoes and 
spices and cream. What a wonderful combination 
for flavor! What a wonderful soup for dinner! 


Hy 
i 


Fick creat. 


@© xu. v. H. co. "28 


‘. 
. 
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A friend of ours was once visiting in the country. Happening into the kitchen 
she found the cook busily making tomato soup for dinner. 

The tomatoes had been picked half an hour before in the garden. But what 
interested our friend most was the big cupful of rich, heavy cream the cook 
poured in, 

“Tt’s the cream that really makes the soup,’’ she explained... . 

Of course it’s the cream. That’s why Heinz is not just Tomato Soup but 
Cream of Tomato Soup—with the cream already in it. Rich cream, plenty of it. 

The tomatoes are ripened on the vines— plump, red and juicy —and used 
fresh. Our spices—we send our own buyers round the world to select the best. 

But flavor comes chiefly from knowing how. Experience is the final ingre- 
dient. And it is our 59 years of experience in making good things to eat that has 
made the Heinz name mean Flavor - H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


EINZ 


Cream of Tomato 


SOUP 


contains rich eream 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


there was printed in red ink the nam 
WASSMUSS. re 

And because the map was so markec 
thousands of British troops had to b 
added to the four war-ships as the contin 
gent Great Britain had to support in and 
about Persia, just because one young Ge 
man was hiding in the hills. 


It was economy, therefore, as much a; 
anything else that made England rais 
once more its bid for Wassmuss, we ar 
informed. Quoting further: i 


There was now a reward of £50,000—¢ 
quarter of a million dollars—offered for th 
man dead or alive! Pak 

He seemed to continue very much alive 
however, for from the hills came news t 
the British that he was gathering his chief 
for an attack on Bushire, which began t 
look something like major warfare. 

And as if that were only a minor iten 
in his plans, Wassmuss at the same tim 
turned his eyes to India, Britain’s grea 
base. Like an architect’s plan the schem 
Wassmuss drew up for India began with : 
solid foundation, erected stories of strue 
ture, took into account masses and majo 
strains, and worked out details even to th 
decorations Germany would pin on th 
breasts of the rajahs who should serve } 
well in the revolt of India. 

To put this plan into execution, Wass 
muss assigned his lieutenant, Brugmanr 
A date was set when Brugmann was 7 
leave the hills, go down the coast, and thene 
by water to India. With an artificis 
complexion, and appropriate treatment < 
the beard Brugmann had raised, and wit 
convincing papers and equipment, Wass 
muss’s heutenant, looking in every way th 
elderly rug dealer of Shiraz, made his wa 
to the coast. 

At an officers’ club near a British militar 
encampment on the Persian Gulf thre 
cavalry captains and a member of th 
British Secret Service were playing tenni 
A sprinkling of natives was looking o 
indifferently. 

Another native, an elderly man, came uJ 
A ball bounded out of the tennis-court an 
rolled near him. He picked it up an 
rolled it back to the players. A litt 
later the same thing happened. 

The secret service man after a set ha 
gone to deuce for several games, moppe 
his face and called out, ‘‘ Awfully sorry, bi 
I’m afraid I'll have to quit. I don’t see 
to be as fitas I thought. I think I’d bett 
go and le down. Will you excuse me?” 

The others did not urge him to stay ar 
the secret service man walked off. Whe 
he got home he found waiting for him tl 
elderly native who had returned the tenn 
balls. He was a British secret servi 
agent, who five days earlier was supposed - 
be a domestic working for Brugmann - 
the hills. 

For the British secret service had n 
been altogether idle; and now the bring: 
of the news about Brugmann was give 
further instructions. 

Brugmann made his way to the coast ar 
boarded a small fishing-smack that he 
been engaged by him. The whole ere 
consisted of five men, natives in his pa 
and presumably loyal. Nevertheless b 
cause he was a methodical man, Brugmaz 
examined his situation for weak spot 
He did so as a matter of habit, and n 


ecause anything in particular aroused his 
uspicion at this time. But from certain 
iens, little psychological indications he 
ould have missed had he not been on the 
y0kout, he began to wonder whether he 
ould altogether trust his crew. 

Like the careful man he was, Brugmann 
ft nothing of importance to chance; and 
is mission, his very life depended on the 
hance that the crew was in the pay of he 
sritish. He figured that if the British had 
ribed the crew to turn against him he in 
urn could bribe them to turn back to him. 
3ut being also frugal, Brugmann decided 
0 wait until he could save the situation 
yy bribing one man instead of five. 

Off the coast of India the fishing-smack 
mchored, and Brugmann and one of the 
rew got into a rowboat. It was night 
nd Brugmann could not see the expression 
n the man who was rowing him to shore. 
3ut he felt he did not need to see it. 
_‘*Listen you!” he said to the man at the 
ars. ‘‘ Whatever sum anybody may have 
ffered you to serve him, I will double. 
tow much do I have to pay you?” 

The man looked up startled, then con- 
inued rowing without a word. From the 
‘oluminous folds of his garments, Brug- 
nann took out a purse and shook it to make 
he coins sound. Then he took out a re- 
olver. 

“Which will you have, lead or gold?” 
eo demanded. 

The boatman decided for gold. Brug- 
nann forced from him the confession that 
, British cavalry patrol was waiting for him 
t the spot where he was expected to land. 

“Then I'll tell you where to land,” 
srugmann said. 

The man turned the nose of the boat up 
he coast and landed Brugmann five miles 
way from where the patrol was impa- 
iently awaiting him. 

Through swamps and desert, through 
ungles and in peril of quicksand Brug- 
nann made his way to the house of a 
riend. 

But British secret service knew more 
bout Brugmann than he dreamed. For 
oon after his arrival the house was sud- 
lenly surrounded by Indian troops, and an 
Inglish officer demanded admission. 

Brugmann’s host, in desperation, called 
ut: 

“Vou can not enter, my women are in 
he house!” 

“T’ll give you five minutes to get them 
ut,” the officer replied. 

At the end of five minutes the house was 
ushed, the door smashed in, and with 
rawn weapons the officer and his men 
warmed into the room where Brugmann 
fas waiting for them. He could have 
hot several before they could stop him, 
or a loaded revolver was on the table by 
im. Instead he surrendered quietly; not 
ecause he hoped to gain anything thereby 
-he knew what a spy could expect in war- 
ime—but because he considered himself 
» high a dignitary in the service o his 
ountry that to shoot a mere soldier or two 
seemed to him only a brawl unworthy of 
is station. 

In turn the British—after the court- 
jartial had found him guilty as a spy— 
aid him the tribute of treating him as too 
allant and dashing an enemy. to execute. 

Meanwhile in Europe the fortunes of war 
rere turning against Germany. Her re- 
purces were dwindling, the ring of enemies 
‘as closing in. The flow of gold and 
mmunition to Wassmuss stopt. In their 
lage came bad news followed by worse. 

When gold stopt coming, Wassmuss paid 
is chiefs and their men with promises to 
ay; and they went on fighting for him just 
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... that is what your dentifrice should do 


... what Colgate’s does 


If a dentifrice really cleans, it need not do anything else . . 
medicines, strong antiseptics and harsh abrasives are all un- 
necessary. Dental and medical authorities advise that a denti- 
frice should be non-medicated and made to clean. The bubbling, 
sparkling foam of Colgate’s is a dental cleanser unsurpassed. 
It leaves your teeth white... your mouth refreshed. It does 


its work thoroughly. And safely—safely for a lifetime of use. 


Colgate’s cleans this 
dependable way 


Colgate’s contains the most effec- 
tive of all cleansing agents—in a 
special, mild, pure form . . . com- 
bined with calcium carbonate and 
aromatic oils. 

As you brush Colgate’s upon 
your teeth, the cleansing agent 
forms a bubbling, sparkling foam. 
This cleansing foam penetrates 
between the teeth, reaches inac- 
cessible surfaces, purifies and stim- 
ulates the gums .. . the entire 
mouth. 

And carried by this searching, 
foaming wave, the fine calcium 
carbonate powder helps to clean 
away mucin and food deposits 
... polishes tooth enamel to 
shining smoothness . . . destroys 
acids in the crevices at the gum 
margins, sweetens all the mouth 


surfaces. The mildly antiseptic 
aromatic oils add refreshing action 
to the thorough cleansing. 


Constant research and con- 
tinuous testing of all new theories 
have failed to show a way to make 
a more effective dental cleanser 
than Colgate’s! 


The coupon brings trial tube, free 


The brightening effect of Col- 
gate’s upon your teeth will delight 
you. Even a short test proves that 
cleaning is the main thing. . . 
that when a dentifrice really cleans, 
medicines, strong antiseptics and 
harsh abrasives are all unnecessaty. 

We have a trial tube of Col- 
gate’s for you. Fill out and return 
the coupon and it will be mailed 
promptly. We will send also a 
copy of an interesting new book- 
let on care of the mouth. 


COLGATE & COMPANY ; 
Dept. 202-K 595 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me the booklet, “How 
to Keep Teeth and Mouth Healthy,” anda trial 
tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name __ = 


Address 


MORE DENTISTS RECOMMEND COLGATE’S THAN ANY OTHER DENTIFRICE 


MORE AMERICANS 


USE COLGATE’S THAN ANY OTHER DENTIFRICE 
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Save Your Eyes 


Dr. C. W. Trail says:—‘‘W hen 
I am not using the Farrington, 
my wife is using it; when my wife 
is not using it, our 8-year-old 
daughter is using it. Every home 
should have at least one.” 


Insures @ 
Correct 
Posture 


At last—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by this 
great necessity—Dr. Farrington’s portable 


Reading Table “i.;° 


Conserves the Life of Your Eyes 


Here is the helper you have always needed. It saves 
your eyes—conserves your energy—insures correct 
posture—prevents eyestrain—permitsconcentration 
with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, read- 
ing matter, typewriter, writing materials, etc., at 
just the right angle to insure correct vision, 
regardless of position. It will help everyone who 
reads, writes, draws, etc. 


IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 
Don’t let your child hump! It’s dangerous! 
Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved spine and 
retardation of normal development results. 
The Farrington compels correct posture, 


Students Delight In Its Use 
Prof.E.L. Eaton, Universi- 
ty of Wis., says: “Jt isa 
joy to read a book of any ® 
size, resting easily in a 
rocking chair. Thousands 
will now have a new joy 
reading while resting.’ 

With the Farrington every 
One can increase their cae 
pacity for mental effort, ee) 


Sit right—read right—feel right 
Think what this means! Comfort, enjoyment, great- 
er mental and physical energies. Greater facility for 
the mechanics of reading and writing. Genuine re- 
laxation. The Farrington allows you to assume a 
comfortable position when reading, writing, etc. 


eo e 

Indispensable to Invalids 
Used with de- 

, tachable metal 
:/ legs for Reading 
in Bed by sick, 
invalid or crip- 
pled patient in 
home, hospi- 

P tal or sanita- 
rium. Used 
>» on beach 
or in the 
camp for 
eating, 
cards, etc. 


4 Usable in so many ways. 
Ideal Gift it will give many years o: 
joyful service. Beautifully finished. pee weight 
Sos than 48 ozs.) sturdily constructed, portable, 
‘olds to % inch. Size 12x18 inches, A handsome 
piece of furniture adjustable to any position. 
Styles and Prepaid Prices ory 
Students Model . + » « « $5.00 © 
1. Natural Finish . « « 6. 
2. Walnut Finish . « « 
3. Mahogany Finish . . 
5. Genuine Walnut . . 
6. Genuine Mahogany . 


Special detachable legs for read- 

ote: ing, writing or eating in bed as 
shown above $1.00 extra. 

Order Nowon5 Days’ Trial jos.tq! Mo ehe Are 

rington’’ will be shipped promptly, prepaid everywhere 


ewreece 


fn U.S, Use it for 8. If you're not delighted, we 
will refund your money. Just enclose your check or in- 
struct us to ship C. O. D. STATE STYLE DESIRED. 


pany 


The Farrington Com 

21 W. Elm St, 
; Dept.LD-2' 
Chicago 
Illinois 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued , 


the same, for they had faith in him and in 
his power to bring victory. But what 
would happen when they learned that 
Germany was losing? 


When he had come to the end of his 
rope in Persia, and could no longer deny 
that Germany had lost, Wassmuss re- 
ceived a striking demonstration of the 
esteem the natives had for him and won 
a personal victory. Thus: 


What a hold the man had acquired over 
the Persians may be seen from the fact 
that when he could no longer pay them, 
they in their turn assigned to him a 
monthly salary of three hundred rupees! 
And the chiefs joined in a gift of a beautiful 
white Arab stallion that Wassmuss might 
ride in state. 

The fact that not a Persian had availed 
himself of the British offer of a reward was 
a tribute to the esteem in which he was held, 
and explained why Wassmuss was not be- 
trayed—so long as the reward for him was 
comparatively small. 

But when it mounted to £10,000 and up, 
a new reason appeared. Briefly, the Per- 
sians decided that no merely human being 
could be worth that much money to any- 
body, and the offer therefore could not 
possibly be made seriously. 

With the collapse of: Germany’s fighting 


in the Orient, Wassmuss disappeared from 
the picture. He was never captured by 
the British. And he never again emerged 
into prominence. 


WHEN MARY PICKFORD WAS THE 
GIRL WITH THE CURLS 


HE ticket-taker was firm, not to be 

shaken by the golden curls and 
sparkling eyes of the very youthful young 
lady who sought admittance to the Comedy 
Motion Picture Theater. ‘‘How old are 
you?”’ he asked. 

‘Fifteen,’ she replied. ‘‘I was only 
fourteen,’”’ she says now, ‘‘but I saw what 
was coming so J lied just a little.” 

“Then I can’t let you in. Children 
under sixteen aren’t admitted without a 
parent or guardian.” 

“But I’m from the Biograph Company. 
I'm star of the picture you’re showing 
to-night,”’ retorted Mary Pickford, her 
Trish starting up. For it was ‘‘Our 
Mary,” who, at the beginning of her career, 
could not go to the theater alone to see 
herself because she was too young, we are 
told in ‘‘The House That Shadows Built” 
(Doubleday, Doran), Will Irwin’s story of 


| the parallel rises of Adolph Zukor, head of 


Paramount Pictures, and of the motion- 
picture industry. In those days Zukor 
was owner of ‘this same Comedy Theater 
in East Fourteenth Street, New York, not 
far from the old Biograph studio, where 
David Wark Griffith was a little-known 
director, and Dorothy and Lillian Gish 
were extra girls, Already ‘‘Our Mary” 
was known as the ‘“‘Biograph girl with the 
curls.” In ‘those days, before previews, 


This Pipe Smoker 
Has a “Kick” — 
All His Own 


It’s directed against himself 
for not discovering this tobacco 
five years ago 


When a real man has been wrong about 
something, he admits it. Here’s Mr. 
Bayer, for example. He once thought he 
couldn’t smoke a pipe. He had experi- 
mented with about all the pipes and all 
the tobacco on the market. But a trip to 
Canada, and a can of Edgeworth finally 
convinced him that with the right to- 
bacco, pipe-smoking is a joy forever. 


St. Paul, Minn., 
June 1, 1927 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


About five years ago, after trying out 
many different styles of pipes from the 
Missouri meerschaum to the genuine 
meerschaum, including the upside-down 
style made popular by Vice - President 
Dawes, and experimenting with just about 
all the tobaccos then on the market except 
Edgeworth, I finally decided that pipe- 
smoking was not for me. 


For the last year or so I noticed the boys 
around the office here using Edgeworth to 
the exclusion of all other tobaccos and 
evidently getting real pleasure from their 
pipes. 

In April of this year I was in Canada on 
a business trip and decided to take another 
whirl at pipe-smoking. So I invested a 
good share of my savings in a pipe and a 
few conte additional for a can of Edge- 
worth. 


From then on I have been figuratively 
kicking myself around the block about 
once each day when I think of the five lean 
years I put in trying to get along without 
a pipe. However, I am trying to make up 
for lost time and am succeeding quite well. 
Why I failed to try Edgeworth long ago 
will have to go down in history as an un- 
solved question. But now that I have 
found it, the years ahead look rosy to me. 


Very truly yours, 

Ben Bayer. 
To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 


Let us send: you 
free helpings of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like these 
trial pipe-loads, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name and address tc 
Larus & Brother Company, 2 §S. 2Ist 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold everywhere in vari- 
ous sizes to suit the needs and means of all! 
purchasers. Both Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice are« 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, ir 
handsome humidors holding a pound, an¢ 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


yy On ee radio—tune inon WRV A, Richmond, Va. > 
| —the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 me- 


ters. iesguengy 1180 kilocycles.—Special Feature: 
The “ seworth Club’ Hear every Wednesday 
—~ evening at nine o'clock, Eastern Standard Time. 3 


any an actor had to pay at the box 
ffice, along with his admirers, in order to 
see himself. So we find Miss Pickford 
trying to enter the Comedy, and in some- 
what of a quandary. It was her only 
chance to see this film. It was the supper 
hour, and the company would be acting 
again at eight o’clock. When she an- 
nounced her identity, the  ticket-taker 
surveyed her and said: 


“Sure you are!”’ he said, ‘‘‘The Biograph 
girl with the curls.’ But just the same, I 
can’t let you in. The police are getting 
awful strict. Suppose you go home and 
get your mother?” 

“Here I’m missing dinner to see my 
show,” said Mary, “‘and we’re called up 
again for eight. Do you think I’ve time 
to walk up to Twenty-first Street and get 
my mother and walk ’way back again?”’ 

“Then there’s nothing doing!” 

“Where’s the owner of the theater?” 

“Tt’s no use calling for him. He’d tell 
you the same. We aren’t taking any 
risks with those reformers.” 

Now Mary’s Irish spilled over. 

““T want you to understand one thing,” 
she said over her shoulder, ‘‘I’m never 
coming to this house again. Never, never, 
never!”’ 

She kept her word. When during her 
term of service in the Biograph she found 
time and inclination to see herself on the 
screen, she patronized the Penny Arcade 
next door. 

So she missed her first opportunity of 
meeting Adolph Zukor, with whom she 
was to mount the heights of wealth and 
renown. During her term of service on 
East Fourteenth Street, she never knew 
that he existed. Years later, she identified 
him as a pleasant, unobtrusive man who, 
when she was ‘‘working,’”’ used often to 
stand with the knot of spectators back of 
the lights and the camera. 


In those early days, we learn, too, 
Zukor produced in his little theater one of 
the first ‘‘talkies,’’ making a step toward 
the motion-picture with synchronized dia- 
log and sound effects now so popular. 
Reading on: 


When a one-reel version of ‘‘Camille” 
appeared in the catalogs, Zukor used it 
for an experiment. He took a versatile 
young vaudeville performer, who became 
afterward famous as Lowell Sherman, 
stationed him in a box beside the screen, 
and had him talk off in four ‘‘voices,” the 
appropriate dialog. As in the most early 
attempts to synchronize voice and vision, 
the result seemed somehow unnatural; 
Zukor abandoned that. 


In spite of the early quirk of fate which 
kept Adolph Zukor and Mary Pickford 
from meeting, they at last came together. 
Zukor’s pictures made Miss Pickford more 
famous and her popularity won him more 
and more money. Mary Pickford, as the 
trade viewed her, according to Mr. Irwin, 
‘“was Adolph Zukor’s mascot.” From 
which point we continue: 


When finally he lost her, pessimists and 
detractors prophesied his early finish. 
That stroke of luck—finding Pickford— 
had made him; her departure would leave 
Famous Players-Lasky a hollow shell. In- 
deed, any superficial observer might have 
said the same. Time and again, this ever- 
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Accept 10 Days’ Proof 


Let us prove that the claims millions of men make 
for this unique shaving cream are justified 


GENTLEMEN: 


Pullman car arguments 
have yet proved a point. 


never 


That’s why we make no claims 
for Palmolive Shaving Cream 
other than the fact that millions 
of men, once wedded to 
preparations, have shifted to this 
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5. Fine after-effects due to palm 
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in one 


Just send coupon 
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the coupon before you forget. 
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After Shaving Talc 
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of luxury ...speed... 
convenience of departure 


No other route offers so many fine 
trains providing every class of mod- 
ern accommodations from Chicago 
and St. Louis. From Chicago, 63 
hour deluxe extra-fare all-Pullman 
trains; no-extra-fare all-Pullman 
trains; trains with tourist sleeping 
cars and chair cars. Famous Over- 
land Route dining cars on all trains 
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both trains. $10 extra fare. 


LosAngeles Limited.63 hours from Chicago 
to Southern California. Leaves 8:10 p. m. 
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hour train to Golden Gate. Leaves Chi- 
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When going to California, ask for our Cal- 
ifornia booklet and complete train infor- 
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expanding business had drawn near to a 
danger point when the latest Pickford film, 
selling even beyond anticipation, hauled it 
over the peak. 

In her memoirs, Ellen Terry calls ‘‘ work- 
ing friendship”? between men and women 
the cream of human intercourse. From 
the first, Mary Pickford and Adolph Zukor 
had one of these working friendships. They 
are just enough alike to understand, just 
different enough to admire. Not alone to a 
golden curl, a pair of soft eyes, and the 
unfair gift of personality does Mary Pick- 
ford owe her astonishing success. Under- 
neath, she has the same hard mind as 
Adolph Zukor, the same steely persistence, 
the same all-pervading intelligence, and 
the same financial shrewdness tempered 
with generosity. Their temperaments 
‘‘clicked.”’ 

“‘T always liked his ideas,” says Mary 
Pickford. 

“She taught me a great deal. I was 
only an apprentice then; she was an 
expert workman,”’ says Adolph Zukor. 

On the surface, this understanding 
exprest itself in a father-and-daughter 
attitude. A survivor of those symposiums 
in Daniel Frohman’s study remembers that 
Mary Pickford came one night in a dress 
with very short sleeves. It worried Adolph 
Zukor all the evening. She might catch 
cold; and besides it wasn’t exactly modest 
for a girl of her age! Again one night, a 
year or so later, Mary Pickford dined with 
Mr. and Mrs. Zukor at a Broadway hotel. 
As darkness fell and the white lights of 
Broadway came out full blaze, Zukor 
asked her mysteriously to leave the table 
and follow him. He led her to a window 
on the mezzanine-floor hall, posed her, 


| bade her look up and tell him what she 


saw. Down the front of the theater 
opposite ran her own name in electric 
lights—the announcement of her promo- 
tion from Class B to Class A. She was to be 
a great star now, advertised and exploited 
on a parity with Mrs. Fiske and Hackett. 
‘‘T suppose there were tears in both our 
eyes,’’ says Mary Pickford. 

Personal feelings, however, did not in 
the least cramp their style when it came to 
bargaining and trafficking, any more than 
it would have hampered them in a friendly 
game of cards. Otherwise they would have 
esteemed each other less. When Mary 
Pickford’s star began its rise, she was under 
contract to Adolph Zukor at $20,000 a year. 
Shortly other firms were paying lesser 
luminaries more than that. This she told 
Adolph Zukor. ‘‘ Allright, let’s be happy,” 
said he; and he made it $1,000 a week. 
Again, after “‘The Good Little Devil” 
began sweeping the world, he advanced 
it to $2,000 a week, and then in January, 
1916, to $4,000. This was an unprece- 
dented salary for the stage—a third again 
as much, remarked the newspapers, as we 
were paying our President; for in that age 
of comparative innocence we still applied 
the old measuring-rod to incomes. 

In the summer of 1916, Mary Pickford’s 
contract with Famous Players-Lasky ex- 
pired. The whole motion-picture business 
knew that; the greater companies, then 
at that stage of existence when a corpora- 
tion struggles for a sure foothold, prepared 
for a spirited contest in bidding. At that 
moment Mary Pickford blazed above all 
other stars like the ascendent Venus over 
the constellations. The rise of Charlie 
Chaplin came a little later; yet Chaplin 
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had just signed with the Mutual Company 
for $10,000 a week and a bonus. Any firm 
could afford to lose money on her for the 
prestige she gave its other productions. At 
this crisis of her affairs, she was working 
in Hollywood. Between pictures, she came 
to New York, the financial center of the 
business. The hammering, the polite, in- 
sinuating approaches, had begun before 
she left California. She saw Adolph 
Zukor, told him frankly that she was worth 
more money. 

‘“‘T agree with you,” he said; but he made 
no offer. 

Well, before I sign with any one else, 
I'll see you again,’”’ said Mary Pickford. 

Forth she went to a round of blandish- 
ment and entertainment, and to a first- 
elass impersonation of feminine hesitation 
and capriciousness. Half a dozen times 
the ink was wet on the pen with which she 
was to have signed; and always at the 
last moment she drew daintily back. First 
to raise the ante was an agent of the 
American Tobacco Company, which still 
felt disposed to trifle with motion-pictures. 
He. offered $7,000 a week. Vitagraph 
raised it again. John R. Freuler of the 
Mutual Company, which already had 
Chaplin, capped the stricture. He laid 
before her a contract which meant virtually 
a milliona year. There the bidding stopt; 
it had reached the peak. Mary Pickford 
had taken pains to keep Zukor informed as 
to the status of negotiations. Now, the 
soft blue eyes with steel behind them 
faced across a desk the hazel eyes with un- 
plumbed depths. 

“T’m going to give you half of the 
profits of your films and a voice in select- 
ing them,” said Zukor. ‘‘And a guaranty 
of $10,000 a week. And, Mary, that’s my 
limit. Others may offer you more. But 
it’s as much as I can afford.” 

Mary Pickford did not stop to haggle. 
When the Chief spoke in that tone, she 
knew by experience he meant finality. A 
little discussion of details, and she was 
signing the contract. Why she did this, 
in view of a better offer, puzzled the 
motion-picture business at the time. There 
is no mystery about it. “I like to work 
with him,” said Mary Pickford to a con- 
fidant. ‘‘We have the same ideas. We've 
been down in the world and up in the 
world together, and I’m sure of him. 
And $10,000 a week is enough, Lord 
knows! Besides, he’s established. I don’t 
have to worry about getting my money.”’ 


But again, some years later, as her con- 
tract drew toward expiration, ‘‘Our Mary” 
began to strain at the Famous Players 
leash once more. First National Pictures 
were being organized and Miss Pickford 
was the first prize the organizers were 
trying to win. Quoting further: 


After she signed the $10,000-a-week 
contract, Famous Players-Lasky sent her 
to the Hollywood studio. Zukor, ‘‘* whose 
ideas she liked,” remained in New York, 
erowing more and more absorbed in busi- 
ness, paying less and less attention to art. 
The lot at Hollywood had grown into a 
veritable factory, with the eight or ten 
productions going onat once. The manage- 
ment had, of course, become complex, a 
little impersonal. The intimate touch of 
those old days when they threshed out 
scenarios in Daniel Frohman’s apartment 
had passed forever. The silver cord of 
personal understanding frayed and snapt 
Aware of this, First National approached 
her with its blandishments. Presently 
she was in New York again, receiving 
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hey’ve Found a Drugiess 


Way to Instant Sleep! 


A Way Doctors the World Over are Advising—for 
New Youth, New Energy, Fewer ““Nerves’’ Tomorrow 


Working under severe mental strain, I was unable to sleep well at night—felt ‘‘dragged out” daytimes. 


taking Ovaltine, I sleep like a top at night and am full of pep every day. 


Since 
William Lally, Jr., Miami, Fla. 


Please Accept 3-Day Test of This Unique © 
Swiss Discovery That Millions Now are Using 


OR years people hoped for a drugless way 
of inducing sleep. A way that would bring 
sleep quickly when they went to bed... sleep 
without drugs, without enervating soporifics. 


Today there is a way as free of drugs as the 
bread you eat or the milk you drink. A way 
that does even more than induce sleep. That 
re-builds your depleted tissues while you 
sleep. That gives you boundless new vitality 
the next day. 


Largely on medical advice, people are flock- 
ing to its use! For a 3-day test, just use the 
coupon below. 


Not a Medicine 


It is called Ovaltine. A delicious food-drink. The 
discovery of a world-noted Swiss scientist. You 
take it at bed time. And soon you fall asleep. 


Next morning you wake up feeling like a new 
person: For the peculiar dietetic property of 
Ovaltine re-supplies your system during the 
night with the energy lost the previous, active 
day. Builds you up and rejuvenates you. 


Over 20,000 doctors are advising it. Its use has 
spread over some 50 different nations. New to 
America, it has been used over 30 years in 


zarope Acts This Way 


Ovaltine acts on entirely different principles 
from sleep producing drugs. 


Remember, it’s not a medicine. It contains no , 
drugs. It’s a food. 


Thus, you can take it night after night and not 
only avoid a habit, as with drugs, but build 
up your health as well. 


Instead of drugging your nerves to sleep, it 
acts to soothe you to sleep. For it corrects the 
digestive unrest to which most sleeplessness 
now is traced. 


It marks one of the most important scientific 
findings of its time. And must not be confused 
with “Malt” or “Chocolate” preparations 
which may claim the same effects or taste like 
it. It is widely different in formula and result. 


Doctors advise it not only for sleeplessness, but 
for nerve-strain, malnutrition, general run down 
conditions, for nervous, underweight children, 
for nursing mothers, and the aged. Thousands 
take it to relieve fatigue during the day. 


Mail for 3-Day Test 


Please accept the 3-day test below. Note how 
quickly sleep comes. Mark how great your next 
day’s energy. Mark the difference in yourwhole 
appearance, 


Mail the coupon. Or obtain in regular size 
package at drug or grocery store. Also served 
at soda fountains. 


MAIL FOR 


Because Ovaltine is not a drug, but a 
unique food-drink; because it brings 
instant, all-night sleep that builds up 
tremendous energy for the next day— 
over 20,000 doctorsendorse this natural 
way to healthful sleep. 


OVALTINE 
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Tue Wanver Company, Dept. K-11. 

180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tll. 
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ALBUQUERQUE 


Satsian from wet sinus—a dis- 
ease so often a prelude to more 
serious things if not speedily 
checked — find quick relief at Al- 
buquerque. With a yearly rainfall 
of but 7!% inches, consistently 
low humidity, the maximum per- 
centage of sunshine, and the 
stimulus of 5,000 ft. of altitude, 
Albuquerque’s climate is as bene- 
ficial to sufferers from wet sinus 
as to those seeking a cure from 
pulmonary or bronchial diseases. 


At Albuquerque every factor 
favors quick return to good health, 
and the fascinating Spanish-Indian 
Southwest lies at your very door 
to charm you through the days 
of convalescence. This beautiful 
booklet, profusely illustrated with 
photographs, tells all about this 
healthy, healthful city. 


Thousands have 
_benefited by having 
it. It is free to you. 
May we send it? 
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1002 Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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“Putting Four Wheel Brakes on Tubercu- 
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A CONDENSED set of health rules— 

many of which may be easily followed 
right in your own home or while traveling. 
You will find in this little book a wealth ot 
information about food elements and thelr 
relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exerciscs 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
building diets,and dietsused in the 
correction of various chronic maladies. 
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homage and attention. ‘‘A share of the 
profits, your own way as an artist, and 
$250,000 guaranty on each picture,”’ ‘aid 
First National. Mary Pickford carried the 
news to Zukor; he had heard it already. 
Hammered by two factions in his com- 
pany—Pickford and anti-Pickford—he had 
thought out his answer for himself. 

“T’m going to offer you,” he said, “‘just 
what you’re worth to me. That’s a share 
of the profits and $225,000 guaranty a 
picture.” 

“This time, I’m not going to sign with 
you for less than any one else offers me,” 
replied Mary Pickford. The meeting was 
formal; both were drawing a front of cold, 
commercial efficiency over inner fires of 
emotion. Mary Pickford went back to 
the headquarters of First National. And 
the next day she called up Zukor on the 
telephone. 

“T’m about to sign that contract with 
First National,” she said. ‘‘ Have you any- 
thing to say to me?” 

“Only God bless you, Mary, and I wish 
you well!” said Adolph Zukor. And so 
after five years, during which she had 
risen from a minor actress to a world 
celebrity, Mary Pickford departed from 
Famous Players. 

Zukor, walking it out and thinking it 
out, had reached one of his far-sighted 
conclusions. Mary Pickford, for all her 
value, was reducing him to the position of a 
tailtothekite. Thelargecorporation which 
he had built, thelarger business combination 
which he envisaged, could not forever de- 
pend upon the uncertainty of one human 
personality. ‘‘Better to let her make her 
way for a while, and go on our own,’ hesaid. 
at the conferences in his office. 


There were anxious days for Zukor, 
and. Daniel Frohman, who was aiding him, 
back in 1912 when Famous Players was 
being formed and Sarah Bernhardt’s 
“Queen Elizabeth,’ one of the early 
multiple reel films shown in this country, 
was displayed. Zukor was an independent, 
and patents on equipment which he needed 
were owned by the Motion Picture Patents 
Company, known as “The Trust.”’ Fear 
was constant that, by refusing a license, 
this organization would ruin Famous 
Players. At last, we are told, Frohman 
went to Hast Orange, New Jersey, to seek 
the aid and influence of Thomas A. Edison, 
who had made the practical motion- 
picture camera. Asked, Edison countered, 
according to Mr. Irwin: 


“Well what, speaking specifically, can 
I do for you?” ‘ 

“Give me a letter to the Motion 
Picture Patents Company, asking them to 
license our product,” replied Frohman. 

Edison pulled up a laboratory scratch- 
pad, wrote a brief note, handed it to 
Frohman. As he tookit, Frohman had to 
control the trembling of his fingers; and a 
minute later he was controlling the 
muscles of his face. It was a coldly formal 
letter of the kind which a man of affairs 
writes when he can not refuse a request 
and yet does not want to commit himself. 
As a weapon against the Trust, it was 
worse than useless. Thinking quickly, 
Frohman determined to get Edison into a 
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more genial mood before telling him all 
his. And his mind flew to the past. 

_“T was Horace Greeley’s office boy on 
ihe old New York Tribune,” he began. 
‘And I used to see you when you were a 
1ewspaper telegrapher.”’ 

_ Edison started from the mark, recalling 
old anecdotes of Greeley, Bennett, of dead- 
md-gone mutual acquaintances, and hu- 
morous incidents remembered from: his 
jays at the key. Warming up, he passed 
on. to~ his beginnings | ‘as an. inventor. 
Presently he was telling, with some linger- 
resentment, how a company which 
trolled an inferior product had killed 
6 of his early inventions: Here was an 
opening. Frohman wriggled through it 
tor a touch-down. 

~ “Don’t you see, Mr. Edison,” he inter- 
pted, “that we’re exactly in the same 
to-day as you were then?’’ 

S “Well, I’ve written you a letter, haven’t 
I?” inquired Edison. ‘‘What more can I 
do?”’ 

_ “Make it strong,” said Frohman. ‘‘ Look 
atit! That won’t get us anything.” 

Edison reread his note and _ smiled. 
But he hesitated. 

“Exactly the same fix you were in!”’ re- 
peated Frohman. 

“TI guess you’re right,’ replied Edison 
suddenly. ‘‘Here goes again.” 

In the second letter he commited himself 
definitely to the cause of the Famous 
Players; asked and advised his associates 
to grant it every possible favor. Using 
Edison as a lever, Frohman and Zukor 
pried from the Trust a permanent license 
at the standard fee—half a cent a foot. 


0. HENRY’S PERFECT NAME 
“(NAN you write?” he asked, ending his 

note. He needed money, so he ob- 
tained acheckfroma friend’s bank and filled 
it out for $50, all but the signature. Then 
he sent it to his friend with a note which 
began: ‘“‘This handsome steel engraving 
contains everything except a signature,” 
and ended as we have already seen. The 
needy correspondent was none other than 
O. Henry. The friend to whom he appealed 
was Robert H. Davis, who relates the 
incident in his column, ‘‘Bob Davis Re- 
galls,’ in the New York Sun. The end 
of the episode is not given. Mr. Davis 
told this story and others about O. Henry 
[Oo a group of British authors. Presently 
the conyersation came around to the 
short-story writer’s use of the name, O. 
Henry, instead of his own name, Sidney 
Porter. Said one of the Englishmen, ac- 
sording to Mr. Davis: 


“After all, O. Henry isa ripping name for 
in author. One might almost come to the 
belief that it had much to do with fixing 
nim in the public mind. There is some- 
thing in the roundness of the name.” 

**Nevertheless,’’ I ventured, ‘‘the name 
4mounted to nothing until Porter gave it 
distinction.” 

“T’m inclined to think that Mr. Davis 
s right,’ spoke up an Englishman who be- 
onged to that large aggregation of Britons 
vho are strong for fair play. ‘‘If you want 
in illustration I would suggest that you 
sroject your thoughts down to the park 
hat opens off Fleet Street and ramble 
round until you come tc a flat gravestone 
hat lies back of the Temple Church. Take 
he time to read the inscription that is 
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Stopover Where You Like 


On This Cruise Round the World 


Here is the only service which en- 
ables you to go Round the World 
under a single management, with all 
the freedom of leisurely travel afford- 
ed by your own private cruise. 


You plan your own itinerary. At all 
22 ports you have ample time for 
shopping, sightseeing and enjoying 
the strange customs. 


Othef ports lead into countries that 
you want to travel in extensively. 
You stay over there as long as you 
like. Then continue ona similar ship 
in accommodations identical with 
those in which you started. 


Go Round the World on one ship 
in 110 days. Or take the full twoyears 
that your ticket permits. 


From Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong, there is a liner 
sailing every week. From Manila, 


Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, 
Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles there isa sailing every 
fortnight. 


Fares including your transportation 
Round the World, meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship are as low as 
$1000 and $1250. 


Sail aboarda magnificent President 
Liner. Luxurious outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Broad decks, en- 
closed in glass. Beautifully appointed 
publicrooms. Cuisine par excellence. 


Fortnightly sailings from Seattle for 
the Orientand Roundthe World. Fort- 
nightly sailings from New York, for 
the Orient and Round the World via 
Havana, Panama and California. 


Fortnightly-sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 


Similar service from the Orient for 
Seattle, San Franciscoand Los Angeles. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR , 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N, ¥. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 Ww. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG,, SAN FRANCISCO 


Dollar Steamship Daas 


American Mail Line 


1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASHINGTON 
TIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROMB, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, BE. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


F YOU carry depend- 

able insurance on your 
baggage and ¢ontents you 
are protected against the 
high cost of replacement 
in such events as trans- 
portation accidents, fire, 
or theft. 


North America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance is 
readily obtainable and 
costs very little. Any 
North America Agent will 
tell you how to use it to 
best advantage. Or the 
attached coupon will bring 
you full information, with- 
out obligation. 


the 
North America 


“The Oldest American, Y 


Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 


1a al at etd Nall Mnitp hct ny thee he haath Nh oa 
: Insurance Company of North America i 
H Sixteenth Street at the Parkway i 
H Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. L113 : 
: Nallevess< ucscetecer an cecerenan ee aeeee { 
fignetreet(..ceseca. 22 nc cceuceatees eso easteas : 
: Gityc see sete. Searcy wasee State. 20:2-. i] 


Wantsinformation on TouristBaggageInsurance # 
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carved on the slab beneath which lies one 
of England’s greatest men.” 

‘Really, old chap, I don’t quite get you,” 
said one of the group. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, I have never been in the spot to which 
you refer. Would you mind particulariz- 
ing?” 

“The grave to which I refer,” continued 
the author who had come over to my side 
of the controversy, ‘‘contains two lines. 
I will quote them in full: ‘Born, November 
Tenth, Seventeen Twenty-eight; Died, 
April Fourth, Seventeen Seventy-four. 
Here lies Oliver Goldsmith. What a 
splendid name! How admirably it fits 
him! Nothing could be more musical upon 
human tongue.”’ 

“Well, what is the point?” asked the 
contestant. 

“Nothing except the query: How could 
he have survived the name of O. Gold- 
smith? That ‘O’ belonged to Henry.” 


But this group discust other things about 
O. Henry than his name. Mr. Davis 
discovered some curious misconceptions 
about the man, and comments that “one 
of the penalties of fame is to be misunder- 
stood.” He writes of some of these mis- 
understandings: 


“‘We are much interested in him,” said 
a novelist whose books are widely read in 
America. ‘‘The biographies do not give 
sufficient detail as to his methods of writing. 
What were his inspirations? Where did 
he acquire his tremendous knowledge of 
the characters about whom he wrote? 
There seems to be no end to his powers of 
interpretation. Prolific to an amazing 
degree, tho he was a comparatively young 
man at the time of his death. How do 
you account for him?” 

‘‘He wrote with ease,” I replied, ‘‘ drew 
most of his characters from real life, and 
possest in equal parts the gifts of imagina- 
tion and observation. He was master of the 
technique that gave his stories distinction. 
He was a journeyman author with a genius 
for narrative style and an uncanny pre- 
science for plot.” 

‘‘T have been told,” interposed a suc- 
cessful short-story writer, “‘that necessity 
is what drove him on.” 

“Possibly in the beginning before the 
editors began to bid for his product,” 
I replied. ‘‘But, later, after prosperity 
came to him, his output increased. Neces- 
sity is nothing new to an author.” 

“Ts it true that when O. Henry wanted 
money he would write a few pages of intro- 
duction and a little dialog, agreeing for a 
small advance to complete the story within 
a week?” 

“IT bought a great many of his manu- 
scripts during the lean years of his life, and 
do not recall such a performance.” 

‘*How, then, did he get the advance?” 

‘Simply. asked for it in a bold speech 
or in his flowing handwriting. O. Henry 
was never at a loss for phrases calculated 
to subtract money from an editor. I have 
among my specimen appeals a letter in 
which he wrote: ‘Dear Mr. Man: I am in 
need of some cash and have selected you to 
produce the same,’ and another which 
makes the simple announcement that ‘The 
bearer of this note will be glad to return 
with ‘evidence calculated to strengthen my 
belief in the brotherhood of man. The boy 


with humanlike 


a) One Syphon Air Valves guard your 
l’ comfort in every room. Steam radiators 
are automatically controlled and deliver all 
the heat you want — quickly, constantly, 
economically. Amazing results! 

Dole Valves are inexpensive. Without 
worry they keep you warm all winter. No 
tools needed to install them. Noiseless, 
foolproof, guaranteed for 5 years. Sold by 
steam-fitting and plumbing shops. Millions 
used successfully. 

Try a Dole Valve on your worst radiator, 
price $1.50. Write for literature 


THE DOLE VALVE CO., 1923 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dole 


SYPHON AIR VALVES 


{ Manufacturers of Dole Vacuum Air Valves en 2 Also Dole Automotive 
Products adopted as standard equipment by leading manufacturers ] 
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-as well as born, / 


ju can joan how to give you~ work protes- 
ional finish, —how to get it into print. 
booklet tells ‘the story—tree on renee 
ut. Div. 
WSON EDITORIAL Sétioot 
ton. Mass. 


The little 


green hammock 


131 Savendans 


THE one in the Pullman 
berth. I’ve often wondered 
what it’s for. Now I’ve found 
out. It’s a great place for a 
flashlight and that’s where 
my Eveready rides on every 
trip I make. It’s there just 
to be handy in case anything 
should happen. I use it, too, 
to help find things in my bag, 
and for more light to dress 
and undress by. When you’re 
in a hurry, it’s a time-saver, 
if there ever was one. 


Get the flashlight habit 
when you travel. Here’s all 
you have to learn about it— 
keep your flashlight loaded 
with Eveready Batteries and 
it will come through on 
schedule with LIGHT. In- 
sist on Evereadys, in fact. 
That’s MY advice, 
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can be trusted with a check, cash, or postage 
stamps.’’” 

“Astounding!” said the Briton. “TI had 
come to believe that the peculiar form of 
his short stories was due to the fact that he 
wrote the first few pages just to negotiate 
a payment, and that after securing the 
money he sat down and added a finish 
that would fit the preliminary pages. You 
know a great many of his finest tales open 
with a scene or a situation that seems to 
be quite elusive. Suddenly a complete 
transition takes place and the reader is 
brought gasping to a conclusion that has 
all the proportions of an explosion. Most 
startling, I should say.” 

_ “And always lucid and clean cut?’’ 

“Raw-ther. Like a cameo.” 

“Was he once in prison?’’ asked an el- 
derly, apologetic man. 

“Yes, for an offense committed by an- 
other,’”’ I replied. ‘‘A Damon and Pythias 
situation.”’ 

“Ah! Then he was not himself affiliated 
with the lower classes while in confine- 
ment? ”’ 

**Precisely.”’ 

“And how did he come by that delight- 
ful pseudonym ‘O. Henry’? Perfect for 
purposes of literature.”’ 

“Tt has recently been established that 
the keeper of the night watch in the Cleve- 
land institution where the author was 
confined was named Orrin Henry. That 
has since come to be regarded as the source 
of Sydney Porter’s nom de plume.”’ 


THE COVER 


EARING the name associated with 
-7 the Washington family, the artist of 
yur cover, Eleanor Parke Custis, was born 
in Washington and studied art at the 
Corcoran Art School. Water-color was her 
shosen medium, and she goes far afield for 
most of her subjects, Switzerland and Italy 
‘urnishing many of her inspirations. Our 
sover is chosen from the “‘spoils” brought 
back from a recent European sojourn. 
When the group was exhibited, the Wash- 
ington Post wrote: 


Miss Custis was wise to confine herself 
to the lake regions and to Paris on her first 
rip, which has been an inspiration to her, for 
she has concentrated on a_ particularly 
picturesque locality of Switzerland and has 
‘ound the essentials of the places she has 
slected to paint. Nor has she been carried 
wway as many travelers are on their first 
visit, and fallen a victim to the obviously 
post-card picturesqueness of many well- 
<nown localities. 

Her choicé, without exception, has 
sroved happy, and one has the feeling of 
seeing hitherto unsuspected charming 
ooints of view of Lugano, Montreux, and 
Lucerne. 

Miss Custis truly has evolved a style of 
1er own. She has a natural predilection for 
10uses. She has mastered their construc- 
ion, and now draws them with precision 
und yet with much spontaneity, bathes 
bem in an atmosphere of beauty and soft- 
1ess, through which the sound construction 
s plainly discernible. This in so young an 
wrtist is an achievement. 

She has gone ahead with great strides 
since her last exhibition. Her work is so 
nuch freer, more spontaneous and richer in 
solor, which never is too intense—a fault 
shat the young artist often falls into, too 
requently using it as a cloak for incompe- 
ent drawing 
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Children. love 
ARCADE ‘23 TOYS 


made by-TDhe Diny Arcadians 


There’s no fun equal to playing with real 

Arcade grown-up things. That’s why so many 
Cast Iron Toys ‘ ; 

“They Look Real” thousands of children treasure their 

Gasand Electric Kitchen Arcade Toys. They’re the ‘‘Real Thing”’ 


Sets 
Crane Bathroom Set — made to actual scale, of cast iron. 


Simmons Bedroom Set 


Thor Laundry S : 
Yellow Cab and Coach Thousands of mothers prefer them, too, 


A.C.E. Coach : 
Peels Coren because they’re wholesome toys—stim- 


“Eiht DY A . : : 3 
i rac yer ulate creative imagination; and they’re 


pei hard to break. 


Wagon and 


Thresher ce th 4 tay tore 
Rit ana CEA See these famous toys at any good stor 


Mack Truck, or toy shop. Look for this label. If 


B ; 3 
Fire Trucks jou can’t find Arcade Toys, write us. 


Model A Ford Cars, 
Trucks, 


Fordson Tractor fr 
Ford-Weaver Wrecking pd E 


. C: 
Truck DE, 


All large Size Automotive 
Toys can be furnished with 
rubber tires at a small addi- T H E A RC ADE MF G. C O% 
onslisos- 1214 Shawnee Street Freeport, Il. 


Wonderful story—Free! 


A fascinating jingle about two children who visit 
the Tiny Arcadians—makers of Arcade Toys. Thou- 
sands of children have read and re-read it. Just send 
us your name and address—we will send your copy. 
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Mediterranean, Holy Land 
and Egypt... 


The 20,000 ton, oil burner 
Samaria, famous as a cruising 
liner, will make a special sailing 
from New York on December 
Sth to Villefranche (Monaco) 
Genoa, Naples, Athens, Haifa, 
(Jerusalem) and Port Said—a 
wonderful 43 day cruise with 
Christmas in the Holy Land, 
also an unusual opportunity to 
reach the Riviera, Italy and 
Egypt in the comfort of a first 
class Cunarder. 


RATES: 
New York to Villefranche, Genoa 
and Naples $250 up. 
New York to Haifa and Port Said 
$325 up. 
Full cruise from New York to 
New York $650 up. 


AGAIN IN 1929 


S. S. Mauretania... from New York, 
February 16th, 1929 ... For the fifth 
successive year the Mauretania makes 
this special trip to the world’s winter 
playgrounds . . . The Riviera made 
more exciting by the new La Festa Club 
at Monte Carlo... Cairo at the height 
of the season .. . Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers .. . Naples and Athens. ..The 
Mauretania arrives tactfully in the 
midst of the local season at every im- 

ortant port in the Mediterranean... 

ates: New York to Naples, $275 up. 


SAMARIA ano MAURETANTA 
ro tuE MEDITERRANEAN 


DEVELOP POWER 


toinitiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through 
life your education; earn credit toward a Bach- 
elor degree, by using the 450 courses 


The Aniversity of Chicaga 
Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire or check the adv.to show desire and mail to 
319 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


TUCSON 


(‘‘Too-sokn’’) 


Tucson is world-famous as the ideal 
place for rest or for play. 


Here skies are always blue and you can 
enjoy such a winter vacation as you have 
never dreamed of! Mountains, hunting, 
riding, golf, tennis — with old Missions, 
Indian villages and Mexico nearby. 


Write to the Sunshine Club for free in- 
formation, hotel reservations, tours and 
general advice to visitors. 


Largest municipal airport in the U.S.A. 


Come Rock Island or Southern Pacific. 
Winter rates and stop-overs. 


Tucson Sunshine~Climate Club 


ARIZONA 


800 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me the ““Sunshine Booklet.’” 
Name 


Address 


This advertisement authorixed by Pima County 
Immigration Commission 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


ZONING LAWS AND CITY HEALTH 

“4 AKING cities livable,” is the title 

of an article contributed by Bleeker 
Marquette, secretary of the Cincinnati 
Publie Health Federation, to The American 
Journal of Public Health (New York). 
Those who have conferred this boon on our 
cities, says Mr. Marquette, are the men 
who have contended for our zoning laws 
and the courts that have upheld their 
legality, until thirty millions of our 
population are under their protection. 
We have too often regarded these laws 
as merely measures to guard against un- 
sightly or disagreeable surroundings. They 
are still more, argues the writer, active 
health measures, doing their part to abolish 
disease and postpone our final departure. 
Mr. Marquette states the situation thus: 


American cities have grown in haphazard 
fashion, mixing varnish factories, paint- 
shops, slaughter-houses indiscriminately 
with residence neighborhoods, allowing the 
development of congestion and potential 
slum areas to go on with little check. 
Now, within the short span of ten years, 
more than 550 communities have adopted 
zoning to protect themselves against these 
developing evils. New York was the first 
to undertake it. Too much praise can 
not be given to the intelligence and wisdom 
of the group of men who were responsible 
for the formulation and the enactment of 
the New York Zoning Law. To take a city 
the size of New York and divide up its 
enormous areas into business, residence, 
and industrial zones, and to determine 
height limitations and open-space require- 
ments for these zones was a great task. 
To have done this in a way that was ac- 
cepted as sound by building and real- 
estate interests, and that has proved 
by experience to be in error in a compara- 
tively small number of cases, was a monu- 
mental achievement. 

What it is going to mean to America 50 
or 100 years from now to have our cities 
developing in orderly fashion, with ample 
space for sunlight and air in the buildings 
in which we live and work, and play space 
for children, should appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the health worker. Belief in its 
importance to health has been one of the 
most influential factors in the rapid ad- 
vance of zoning, and yet it has been a 
difficult factor to establish, because of the 
lack of conclusive scientific evidence. 

The social factors bearing on health are 
so many and so interrelated that it has not 
yet been found possible to separate com- 
pletely the effect of physical environment 
from such influence as: income, race, 
education, and medical service. Never- 
theless, fortunately, all the evidence we 
have from experience and observation 
makes a case strong enough to have con- 
vineed legislators and courts. The city 
which provides adequate open spaces for 
all buildings in which people live and work, 
checks excessive congestion, and keeps ob- 
jectionable industries out of residential 
neighborhoods, should certainly be more 
healthful than one with haphazard build- 
ing development. 

Certainly there can be no question that 
when we build hospitals and sanatoria for 
the sick, we build them with ample open 


Amazing new po 
in a jiffy. Eliminates all need 


Tf it is Cunard, you will have 
days and days of sea-going 
perfection... 


This year the first cruise sails 
December First... Every day 
on board will be a sun- 
drenched interlude between 
one fascinating port and the 
next... You can swing along 
the very Parisian Prado: in 
Havana at midnight and still 
be in a tropic frame of amia- 
bility in the morning... 
Staterooms which you will not 
want to leave even in alluring 
Nassau. ,. restaurants with 
Transatlantic secrets and the 
day’s yield of native dishes 
thrown in... The Cunard way 
of “getting things done... ” 


Three 16 day cruises 
$200 up 
S.S. FRANCONIA - From New York 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 20, 1928 
S.S.SCYTHIA - From New York 
Jan. 7, 1929 


Two 31 day cruises 
$300 up 


S.S. CALIFORNIA - From New York 
Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 


See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


West Indies Cruises 


Mediterranean 


46-Day Cruises with 


HOLY LAND & EGYPT . 


at only *395 


all expenses included 


Something new in low-cost, high value 
winter travel. 12,000 miles, 11 countries. 
Accommodations provided in TOURIST 
Third Cabin on the famous cruising liners 
Adriatic and the new Laurentic, sailing 
Jan. 10 and 19; Feb. 28 and March 9. 
$395 up—inciuding complete shore ex- 
cursion program. Stopovers arranged. 


For full information apply to No. 1 Broad- 


way, New York, our offices elsewhere, or 
any authorized steamship egent 


MonrTuLy free. Write today. 
Dept. 74 
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SENT ON goes 
TRIAL! 


‘Wonderful money-maker 
for live wires, VB-PO-AD 
sells on sight to anyone who uses 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 


cket adding machine dots all kinds of figuring 
a Ns of paper and pencil. Works as # 
easily and quickly as a $100.00 machine. Counts up to a billion, 
yet fits vest pocket and weighs only 4 oz. Total always visible. 
Clears instantly. Made of steel and brass in fine Im. leather case, 


ONLY $2.9 


Order VE-PO-AD at ourrisk., Send no money, |i 
unless you prefer, Pay postman only $2.95 plus 
few cents postage on delivery. (f you remit, im 
we ship postpaid). Use machine 10 days. If not F 
100 per cent satisfied, return it and get your 
money back. Avoid anysmore costly arithmetic 
errors — save time and money. Order NOW! 
VE-PO-AD COMPANY Dept. 28 ‘ 
173 W. Madison Street Chicago, Illinois § 


Write for special BIG-PROFIT ORE: 


either Cunard or it is 
not Cunard... 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’S 


4 
‘spaces, to insure an abundance of sunlight 
and fresh air. No one would advocate 
that we should put these institutions in 
congested areas. If these considerations 
are important in nursing the sick back to 
health, they are no less important in main- 
ening the health of all. 

Nothing in the modern progress of medi- 
cal science has been more important than 
the proof of the value of sunshine. If sun- 

‘shine will both cure and prevent rickets, 
if it is a great aid in the treatment of 
tuberculosis of the bones and joints, if it is 
helpful in building up vitality and _ resis- 
tance to disease in children and in adults, 
then we have a strong argument for con- 
trolling city development in such a way as 

to prevent congestion and guarantee open 
spaces sufficient to permit some sunshine to 
enter. The day is probably not far distant 
when we shall require all residences to be so 
oriented as to provide the maximum of 
sunshine in living-rooms, and when we 
shall require in new buildings window glass 
that will not screen out the ultra-violet 
rays. 

More is known about ventilation than 
ever before. The fundamental requisites 
are motion, temperature, and the proper 
amount of humidity. For schoolrooms 
modified window ventilation has proved 
to be the most desirable of all known 
methods. The adequacy of open spaces 
surrounding structures will certainly play 
an important réle in determining whether 
these air conditions can be provided. 
Obviously, the room facing on a narrow 
court will have little air motion, and in 
summer will have an excessive tempera- 
ture. 

A recent study of infant mortality in Cin- 
cinnati has shown that in the wards having 
the highest density of population the 
death-rate among children under one year 
of age is appreciably higher than in the 
others. Drolet in his study of tuberculosis 
among the Jews of New York City pro- 
duced facts indicating that while there is a 
distinctly favorable racial resistance to this 
disease, it is significantly more deadly in 
the congested tenement areas, even tho 
the economic status is not greatly different. 

Seattle, which stands among the highest 
of all cities in its percentage of home 
ownership, is among the lowest in infant- 
mortality rates. Dr. Leonard Hill, the 
noted English authority, points out that 
in England “rural districts still maintain 
the relative advantage over town districts 
which held in the olden days,’ despite 
the enormous amount of health work in 
cities. 

The effect of permitting the intermin- 
gling of business and industry with resi- 
dences is certainly not conducive to health 
promotion. The goal of the public-health 
movement is not alone the prevention of 
disease. Our objective is positive health- 
btilding—achieving such robust health, 
mental and physical, as will make life 
enjoyable to its fullest extent. It would 
be an unusual person indeed who would 
argue that this objective is fostered by 
the congestion, noise, odors, and smoke of 
the modern city. Smoke in particular is an 
evil which accompanies the business and 
industrial districts to an extent that is 
unnecessary in home neighborhoods. 
Smoke interferes with the sunlight, and de- 
prives a community of a great deal of the 
beneficial sun’s rays that it would otherwise 
have. Dr. Hill says: 

“The great medicinal value of sunlight 
in a cold climate is only very slowly being 
recognized. In some districts in. England, 
owing to smoke, people in certain localities 
receive 50 per cent. less actinic rays of 
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FOR THE GUIDANCE of buyers and users of Sheet 


and Tin Mill Products, this Company after careful 
consideration has adopted a new single brand for its Sheet Steel 
products, as shown above. This new and simplified brand elimi- 
nates many marks that heretofore may have been confusing to the 
trades. It will hereafter make the brand of this Company quick 
to recognize, easy to remember, and an identification symbol 
which is a distinctive quality mark. Look for it on 


Black and Galvanized 
SHEETS 


For Every Known Purpose 


When you buy Steel Sheets and Tin 
Plates produced in the great mills of this 
Company, you are securing the com- 
bined excellence of good materials and 
craftsmanship carefully wrought in by 
the skill of conscientious and experi- 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT BALES OFFIOCES:—Chicago, Cincinnatl 
New York 


enced workmen. This is important 
not only to buyers and users of the well 
known standard products, but also to 
users of sheets for special purposes—as 
in the automobile, electrical, enamel- 
ing and similar highly specialized fields. 


WHEN KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL IS USED 
this fact will be clearly and unmistakably designated by 
a large KeysTone symbol placed back of the new brand 
as indicated. This is the distinguishing mark for our Steel 
Sheets and Tin Plates offering the highest resistance to 


Look for this brand when purchasing rust- 


resisting products for such puvposes as roofing, siding, 
spouting, gutters, culverts, flumes, tanks, etc. Send for 
booklet Anti-Corrosive Metal, els service tests. 
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Three Standard Reference Books for Language Students, 
Teachers, Writers, Clergymen, Lawyers, Editors 


CASSELL’S 


FRENCH) 
DICTIONARY 


French-English and English-French 


Revised and Enlarged by James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officer 
D’Academie; aided by de V.-Payen- 
Payne, Assistant Examiner in French 
in University of London. 


In addition to the French-English 
Vocabulary Division (582 pages) 
and the English-French Division 
(606 pages) in the two languages, this 
dictionary also contains: 

Vocabularies of Proper Names of 
Persons and Places; vocabularies of 
Geographical Names; tables of 
Coins, Weights, and Measures; 
Chapter on French Pronunciations; 
list of French Nouns of Double 
Gender; table of Irregular and 
Defective Verbs. 


“The best French and English 
Dictionary of an ordinary size in 
existence.”’—Critical Review, Paris. 


Crown 8vo. 1230 pages 
Prices: Cloth, $2.50, net; indexed, $3; 
Bible paper edition, bound in full 
flexible morocco leather, indexed, 86, 

net. Postage 18c extra. 


LATIN 


DICTIONARY 
Latin-English and English-Latin 
241st Thousand. Revised by 
J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., Formerly 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and Joseph F. Charles, B.A., Late 
Assistant Master at the City of 
London School. 


A dictionary of classical Latin 
rewritten chiefly to increase the 
number of quotations that illustrate 
construction and usage. 

In addition to the Latin-English 
vocabulary division of 628 pages and 
the English-Latin division of 292 
pages, with their spelling and defi- 
nitions, this dictionary also contains: 

A List of Latin Abbreviations; 
Abbreviations of Names of Latin 
Authors mentioned; Table of the 
Roman Calendar; Geographical 
Glossary of the English Names of 
Important Places; Glossary of a 
Few Common English Names. 


Crown 8vo. 928 pages 
Prices: Cloth, $2.50, net; indexed, $3; 
Bible paper edition, in full flecible 
morocco leather, indexed, $6, net. 

Postage 18c extra. 


GERMAN 


DICTIONARY 


German-English and English-German 


140th Thousand. Revised and 
considerably enlarged by Karl 
Bruel, M.A., Litt.D., Ph.D., Cam- 
bridge “University Reader in Ger- 
manic. 


In addition to the German- 
English Vocabulary Division (769 
pages) and the English-German 
Division (514 pages) in the two 
languages, this dictionary also 
contains: 


List of Geographical and Proper 
names, in German-English and 
English-German; Index of the Most 
Common German Abbreviations, 
with Definitions in English; list of 
German Irregular Verbs. 


“A most trustworthy and recom- 
mendable book of reference.”— 
Prof. G. Binz, University of Basel. 


Crown 8vo. 1360 pages 
Prices: Cloth, $2.50, net; indexed, $3; 
Bible paper edition, in full flexible 
morocco leather, indexed, $6, net. 

Postage 18c extra. 


Special Bible paper edition of either dictionary, exquisitely bound in 
full crushed levant, gilt edges, hand tooled, raised bands, boxed $12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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sunlight than others only four miles distant 
from them.” 

Keeping business and industry out of 
residential districts and increasing the 
size of open spaces ‘greatly reduce the 
danger of fire and the resultant probability 
of injuries and deaths due thereto. The 
1925 ‘‘Fire Prevention Year Book,’’ pub- 
lished by the Baltimore Underwriters, 
states that the fire hazard is almost seven 
times as great in buildings used entirely for 
business as in buildings used entirely for 
residences. 

Leading psychiatrists and neurologists 
have testified that the protection afforded 
to residential districts by means of zoning 
is beneficial to mental health. Horatic 
Pollock, statistician of New York State 
Hospital Commission, has shown that 
mental disease is much higher in urban 
than in rural districts of New York State. 


The past ten years have been crucial ones 
for the cause, says Mr. Bleeker. At no 
time has there been any certainty that the 
courts would not yield to the ery of “‘take 
ing property without due process of law,” 
and deprive all cities of the benefits of 
zoning. Step by step the case has been 
strengthened, until now there is no longer 
any doubt of its validity. A reading of the 
many opinions that have been handed 
down shows how strongly the health ar- 
guments have influenced the courts. 


READY-MADE CONCRETE 


EADY-MIXED concrete has been on 
the market since about 1916, we are 

told in The Engineering News-Record (New 
York), and is to be obtained in a dozen 
cities in the United States. It has been 
employed, however, on a small scale, owing 
to difficulties of standardization and trans- 
portation. Other building materials need 
not be delivered ‘‘fresh,’’ but mixed con- 
crete does not brook delay. Improvements 
in plants and methods, however, have been 
so great recently, we are told by Edward N. 
Jones, of Pittsburgh, in an article contrib- 
uted to the magazine named abovo, that 
we may expect a greatly increased use of 
ready-mixed concrete in the future. New 
buildings, instead of using portable mixers 
on the spot, will employ concrete mixed in 
large central factories and hauled quickly 
to the scene of action. Writes Mr. Jones: 


There is hardly a steel mill or other in- 
dustrial establishment in the Pittsburgh 
district that has not at some time or other 
used ready-mixed concrete for engine foun- 
dations or similar purposes. Small home 
owners have become accustomed to pur- 
chasing a few yards of concrete for needed 
improvements and thus, by placing it 
themselves, save much money as well as 
being assured of an honest mix. 

After three years’ experience in selling 
the idea of ready-mixed concrete in acity 
the size of Pittsburgh, and knowing in 
a general way the development of this new 
business in other cities, the writer feel 
that it will be but a short time until ready. 


lixed concrete not only will be used by 
ontractors on every possible occasion but 
rill be specified by architects and engineers. 

This evolution (the change from trans- 
orting raw materials, sand, gravel, and 
ement to transporting finished concrete) 
nll be more far-reaching in its results 
han those who will be affected realize. 
‘he retailer of building materials and 
upplies will no longer be the outlet for 
he producer of concrete aggregates and 
ement. 

The central mixing plant offers a medium 
hrough which all inaccurate and uncon- 
rolled proportioning methods can be elim- 
nated, and the manufacture of concrete 
laced upon as scientific a basis as the 
aaking of fine steels. And when the con- 
rete engineer commences to think of con- 
rete manufacture in terms of ‘“‘factory”’ 
roduction rather than as a field operation 
vith such limited means as are afforded 
n a portable mixing plant, it will not be 
ong until the whole process will be revo- 
ationized. 

After all, aside from the refinements 
nade possible in the manufacture of con- 
rete through the adoption of factory 
nethods, the main factor upon which suc- 
ess or failure rests is transportation. If 
neans can be found whereby this depart- 
nent can be efficiently and economically 
yperated there will be no question as to the 
utcome. 

Conerete must be furnished in a work- 
‘ble condition. This can not be done with 
rdinary dump trucks. Concrete must be 
urnished as required, and when wanted. 
and, gravel, and cement can be de- 
ivered days before required. Ready-mixed 
onerete must be delivered when the 
ontractor wants it. This means that an 
fficient, economical transportation system 
vith extra units ready at all times to take 
are of peak loads is a prime necessity. 


Discussing this subject in an editorial 
rinted in the same issue with the article 
juoted above, The News-Record says: 


It is only where the manufacture and 
fending of ready-mixed concrete is main- 
ained on the highest plane of knowledge 
hat it promises engineering success. This 
neans plants equipped with every proved 
pechanical device for control under all 
rariations of materials, weather, and con- 
litions of delivery. It means informed 
nd conscientious plant management—the 
cientific production of concrete. Com- 
nonly such enterprises have been under- 
aken in a tentative way as a means of 
itilizing the surplus capacity of a plant, 
r to retail concrete for the many uses 
vhere refinement in quality is not in par- 
icular demand. Even in these cases the 
yuyer probably gets a better concrete 
han the average small builder and odd- 
ob concrete worker gives him, but it is 
ot the rigidly controlled product which 
ood engineering demands. To insure this 
roduct, highly perfected plant equipment 
nd plant direction are required. 

In all respects ready-mixed concrete is 
_ promising development. It meets the 
onditions of construction in cities partic- 
larly well. Its quality control can be 
ssured. It offers economies in quantity 
roduction. It centralizes and reduces 
upervision. There are obvious limitations 
0 its use, imposed chiefly by transportation. 
there are many merchandising problems 
o be worked out. The greatest need of 
he business is centralization and concen- 
ration in the hands of producers who con- 
rol all processes from the raw materials 
o the manufactured product. 
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OF THE RUCK — 


VERYONE you know | 
wears an overcoat. : 
| A discriminating mi: 
| “nority have taken them- 
selves out ot the ruck 
_ by wearing Burberrys! 
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erage seventeen a 
month; less than four days 
a month on which the sun does not shine; 
sunshine temperatures in which children 
can play without wraps. This is the usual 
record of wintersin the Pikes Peak Region 
for over thirty years. 


Garden flowers were blooming in 
Colorado Springs after the middle of 
October this year. 


Dry air which assures quick warming of 
days in winter as well as cool nights in 
summer; an altitude that permits benefit 
of 70% of available ultra-violet rays; 


{ ] ‘Winning Health.” 
3 Advantages. 


Address...... 


“3 January 
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Colorado Springs, 


TLOUDLESS days ay- November Sunshine Among the Pines on Mountain Road ZAG 


possible light snows show less than a 
third of an inch moisture a month— 
such a combination stimulates and re- 
vivifies those who need or want the 
outdoor life day after day in a famed 
scenic setting. 

A winter visit, or 10-day stopover or side trip 
granted on transcontinental tickets, has given 
hundreds of people a new conception of winter— 
new pleasures in golf, motoring, tennis, riding, 
hiking. 

Know more about this Region—its year- 
around healthfulness, its advantages for better 
living, its scenery. Any type of information 
sent gladly on request. 


oe) oe ee ce THE WELCOME CL U Bom ten ee er eee ee eet ee ett et ee eC 
| 214 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
‘Send me the information checked: [ ] 


“too Consecutive Winter Days.” 


{ ] College and Schools. [ ] Art Academy. [ ] Home 
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The 
Great American 
COMPETITION 


The Great American 
Competition is the com- 
petition of Brains. Not 
so much the brains of 
Genius as the brains of 
matured Vision, Judg- 
ment, and Understanding. 


Back of all our material 
progress in business are 

- these mental capacities— 
to see the need of better 
things, to sense the right, 
and to know how. In 
their fullest possession is 
a power that defies ma- 
terial competition. Be- 
tween their grades of ex- 
cellence is the great 
struggle — the Competi- 
tion of Brains. 


Among brains, the en- 
lightening facts and fig- 
ures of Modern Account- 
ancy are recognized as 
stimulants to right think- 
ing, quite as much as 
material factors in man- 
agement and control. 

“Accountancy as a Career’’—a 
chapter reprinted from the book, 
“An Outline of Careers’’—is a text 


of general interest; mailed on re- 
quest. Address nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE | 


Offices In 51 Principal Cities 


AKRON FORT WORTH PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA GRAND RAPIDS PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON HUNTINGTON RICHMOND 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
CANTON JACKSON ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
COLUMBUS LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
DALLAS MEMPHIS TAMPA 
DAVENPORT MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAYTON MILWAUKEE WACO 

DENVER MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW ORLEANS WHEELING 

ERIE NEW YORK WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WAYNE OMAHA YOUNGSTOWN 
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PROSPERITY OUT OF THE WEST 


OCHINVAR-LIKE, prosperity is seen 
riding out of the West, a hopeful 
sign of increasing business activity during 
the closing months of the year. As one 
writer puts it: ‘‘The West comes up to the 
Mississippi, hopeful, confident, and pros- 
perous; if the nation fails fo keep up the 
pace of recent years the rest of this year, 
it will not be the fault of the West.” Sev- 
eral statistical authorities say much the 
same thing. For instance, the last two 
monthly reports of business activity based 
on bank debits issued by the Cambridge 
Associates of Boston show the greatest 
improvement over last year west of the 
This is shown graphically in 
the diagram herewith reproduced, which 
was published in October. The same or- 
ganization calls attention to Department 
of Agriculture figures showing that the 
best crop conditions are to be seen in the 
West, and to a lesser extent in the North- 
east. ‘A new, all-time record for activity 
and volume of fall business has been estab- 
lished in, the Northwest,’ we read in Com- 
mercial West (Minneapolis). Similarly we 
find the New York Evening Post’s business 
correspondents in St. Paul and Chicago 
insisting that the great territory surround- 
ing those cities is contributing its full 
share toward the national prosperity. In 
Farm Life (Spencer, Ind.) we find an article 
entitled ‘‘The Cow Country Comes Back,”’ 
which tells how the enormous western terri- 
tory interested in cattle raising is rapidly 
recovering from the hard times of a few 
years ago. This is largely because of the 
recent increase in meat and cattle prices. 
Values, we are told, ‘‘are now back to war 
figures or thereabouts.’’ And this affects 
more than what the writer calls the cow 
country—roughly speaking, the territory 


Mississippi. 


CNoriceasveLloss~— 

{1D Sucnr Loss 

IMPROVEMENT : 
G8 Greatest IMPROVEMENT 


Cambridge Associates, Boston 


west of the Missouri River—because ‘‘all 
the corn-belt States count heavily on the 
cow country for steers to graze and feed.” 

In an, article entitled ‘‘Prosperity Comes 
Out of the West,’’ based on a recent ex- 
tended tour of Western States, Mr. Theo- 
dore M. Knappen, chief editorial writer of 
The Magazine of Wall Street, declares that: 


Rebounding from a post-bellum depres- 
sion, the West is already getting into its 
permanent stride. From the Mississippi 
to the Western ocean there is everywhere 
undeniable evidence of affluence and a re- 
birth of confidence and determination. 


Space will not permit a long quotation 
from Mr. Knappen’s article, but a few 
points he makes are worth noting. For 
one thing, he reports that the present 
prosperity of Western Canada is overflow- 
ing into the United States. In our North- 
west he finds a general belief “‘that a great 
accession of prosperity, due to its com- 
manding position in timber resources, can 
not be long delayed.’’ Besides the direct 
effects of the activity of the forest indus- 
tries, it is pointed out that ‘‘one of the 
greatest factors in the prosperity of. the 
nation’s rail and water carriers is to be 
found in the forest industries of the North- 
west.” Throughout this whole region, 
general trade is good, factories are busy, 
and crops are generally good. The situa- 
tion in California is said to be much the 
same as in the Northwest. Then— 


The arid Southwest has come back te 
prosperity with the revival of the live-stock 
industry. Cattle and sheep men in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico are making money, 
and the outlook is that prices will favor 
them for many years to come. 

Coming from the optimistic Pacific West 
to the great agricultural States of the 
Western slope of the Mississippi Valley, we 


GREATEST BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT IN THE WEST 


As shown by the Cambridge Associates’ most recent estimate on the basis of increases in this 
year’s bank debits over last year’s. 


nd a huge cotton crop in Texas, and 
sneral agricultural prosperity. Oklahoma 
1as a wheat crop 77 per cent. larger than 
last year. Kansas, with 170 million bush- 
els, is 52 per cent. more productive of 
wheat than last year. Nebraska’s wheat 
crop is somewhat smaller, so also are the 
wheat crops of South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, and Montana, with Minnesota’s about 
the same. Colorado has a little gain, and 
likewise Missouri. The corn-belt States 
west of the Mississippi—Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Oklahoma—have a 
corn crop almost half again larger than last 
year’s. Grain prices are lower, but with 
larger volume the return to the producers 
may be larger than it was the previous year. 

The large crops are likely to swell the 
tide of prosperity, even tho prices do not 
improve—a tendency to which they have 
lately shown. Thecrops, no matter what the 
prices are, always move; and so large crops 
mean heavy tonnage for the railroads in 
the agricultural regions and more business 
for all those engaged in milling, processing, 
and distribution. High cattle and lamb, 
and fair hog prices add their contribution. 

There is little pessimism in the corn and 
wheat belts. The mounting purchase 
power of the farmers’ dollar is attaining 
equalization between agriculture and man- 
ufacturing without resort to statute. 

The entire West reports its crops as fair 
or good, wholesale trade fair or good, retail 
trade predominantly good or fair, and 
manufacturing as active, fair or good. 

The West comes up to the Mississippi 
hopeful, confident, and prosperous. 


ANOTHER VAN SWERINGEN RAILROAD 


= HE Van Sweringens’ll git you ef you 

don’t watch out!’ is a warning that 
a writer in the New York Times thinks 
ought to be widely circulated among un- 
suspecting railroads. The remark is made, 
ef course, in connection with the recently 
announced purchase by the Clevelanders of 
the 600-mile Buffalo, Rochester and Pitts- 
burgh, a consistent dividend payer con- 
necting three important industrial cities 
and tapping the bituminous coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. There is much editorial 
eonjecture about why the Van Sweringens 
bought the road and what they intend to 
do with it, but at any rate, we read in the 
New York Sun, ‘‘their latest move should 
prove a stimulant to flagging interest in 
railroad consolidation.’”’ In their home 
city, the Cleveland Plain Dealer thinks 
“this latest purchase by the Van Swer- 
ingens may indicate that new merger 
developments are brewing.”’ It may mean 
one of two things, avers the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

It may mean that the four great rivals 
who are seeking to partition the railroad 
mileage of the East on mutually acceptable 
terms are closer to an agreement than they 
have been hitherto at any time since they 
first undertook their comprehensive plan of 
voluntary consolidations in this territory. 
Or it may merely mean that the strategic 
struggle is still in progress, and that the 
Van Sweringens have stolen a march on 
their adversaries. 

At any rate, brothers Mantis J. and 
Orvis P. Van Sweringen have bought for 
something like $9,550,000 about 67 per 
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ATER—As a pub- 

lic utility, ‘Water 
antedates the Roman 
aqueducts, which antedate 
the Christian Era. Age 
has proved the durability 
of water works systems 
— common experience rec- 
ognizes them as indispensa- 
ble ~ modern engineering 
and finance have linked 
individual plants into 
large, efficient systems 
which enjoy the full bene- 
fits of unified management 


and operation. F eT ate 


ATURAL GAS~— 


First put to practical 
use more than a century 
ago, Natural Gas has ap- 
proximately three times 
the annual consumption of 
manufactured CAs. A 

Simple to produce and 
distribute over great 
distances, economical, 
reliable and efficient, Nat- 


aval Gas is the accepted 
fuel ‘for homes and indus- 


tries throughout those fav- 


ored areas where it 1s 


available. of of x ti 


Natural Gas and Water stand closer to nature than any other utilt- 


ties, in source of supplies and in the human needs they satisfy. We 


offer securities of leading systems in these two fields, combining basic 


security with better-than-average yield. ... Write for descriptions. 


G. L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-four Wall Street, New York 


BOSTON 


DHS5 South 15th St. 30 Federal St. 


DETROIT 
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231 South La Salle St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 E. Water St. Liberty Central Bldg. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


ST. LOUIS 


650 South Spring St. 
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cent. of the capital stock of the B. R. and P. 
from a New York banking group, and have 
announced that they will buy the remaining 
shares at par. The news of the purchase 
naturally brought the price of the stock on 
the Stock Exchange up to around par. A 
brief statement issued by the Van Swer- 
ingens contains this sentence: ‘‘We have in, 
mind that this step may facilitate the 
Eastern groupings in an effort to reach an 
agreement which will be fair to all the roads 
concerned and in the general public in- 
terest.””> The Philadelphia Bulletin says 
of the purchase: 


The Van Sweringens now hold the Erie, 
Chesapeake and Ohio, Hocking Valley, 
Nickel Plate, Pere Marquette, and Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh. The B. R. and 
P. is a big ““Y” reaching from Pittsburgh 
to Rochester and Buffalo. Its present 
business is mostly coal. But the New York 
Central would like the northern end of it. 
The Erie could use it between Salamanca 
and Buffalo. The B. and O. could fit some 
of the trackage in the Pittsburgh territory 
into a new short freight line from Chicago 
to New York. The Pennsylvania enter- 
tains ambitions for better access along the 
south shores of Lake Erie and Lake On- 
tario, which it now reaches principally by 
branch lines. So the B. R. and P. is a 
very handy piece of railroad property for 
trading purposes. 


It seems to the New York Times that the 
Van Sweringens attained two objectives in 
this new and unexpected deal: 


First and most important they have se- 
eured a further foothold in the Eastern 
territory, which, added to the Erie System, 
gives them the possibility of immediate 
groupings of certain Eastern lines into one 
vast system. 

The other objective attained is a tap into 
the important Pittsburgh steel and coal 
district as well as extremely valuable 
dockage facilities on Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, the former at Buffalo and the 
latter just above Rochester. Several links 
of the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh 
already connect with the Erie Railroad, 
also controlled by the Van Sweringens. 


Mindful of recent mergers rejected by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, The 
Wall Street Journal points out that: 


In the ease of the B. R. and P. no poten- 
tial loss to stockholders is involved, as the 
purchase was made by the Van Sweringens, 
personally, at least, for the time being. 
Moreover, as has been true of all of their 
recent railroad acquisitions, the purchase 
is in accord with the Commission’s tenta- 
tive plan of consolidation. 

Whether or not the B. R. and P. will be 
used by the Van Sweringens as only another 
chip to bargain with, something can be 
said in favor of its merger with one or more 
of the properties which they now hold. 
Its final disposition depends on many fac- 
tors. Perhaps the Van Sweringens have 
not yet given up their ambition to merge 
the C. and O., Hocking, Pere Marquette, 
Nickel Plate, and Erie. Judging from the 
Commission’s decision last spring, which 
refused the C. and O. permission to pur- 
chase control of the Erie on transportation 


ERHAPS it is because her pro- 
tective instinct is stronger. 
Perhaps it is because she is closer 
to the youngsters and has more 
time to think about their future. 


But, whatever the reason, the 
subject of life insurance protec- 
tion is a matter of far greater con- 
cern to the average woman than 
she usually is willing to admit. 


She kuows how much it takes 
to shelter, clothe and feed on the 
basis of present-day living costs. 
She knows what education of 
children means in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. 


Why not arrange now to put 
the matter of insurance protec- 
tion for your family on a sound 
and common sense basis? 


There’s a Provident Mutual rep- 
resentative near you who will be 
glad to tell you about Provident 
Mutual insurance planned in such 
a way that it covers a// your 
needs. Ifyou do not know his ad- 
dress, write to the company direct, 
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‘ounds, such a merger seems almost hope- 
ss under present conditions. 

What appears more likely is that this 
7oup of roads will be split up into two 
rstems, one comprising the C. and O., 
ocking Valley, and Pere Marquette, and 
1e other the Nickel Plate and Erie. How- 
rer, the latter system would be lacking in 
yal reserves. The B. R. and P. traverses 
16 Clearfield coal district of Pennsylvania. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
ot long ago refused to allow the Delaware 
ad Hudson to take over the B. R. and P. 
ow the Van Sweringens have it. And 
», as the New York Journal of Commerce 
uts it: 


Railroad politics is at work, reshaping 
ie traffic map of the Eastern States, and 
cadually developing through trial and 
ror the lines of least resistance for the 
msolidation of the multifarious links of 
uiiroads between New York and Chicago 
ito a few great systems. 

So the process of bringing about con- 
jidation of railroads proceeds through 
1e gradual accretion of mileage in the 
ands of different groups as they mill 
bout testing each other’s strength and 
laying the game with opening after open- 
ig, until one or the other loses so many 
ieces that it has to admit defeat. 

The railroad problem of the United 
tates has long since passed beyond the 
oterstate Commerce type of discussion. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES HIT THE 
TREASURY 


HE fact that the Treasury Department 
floated its October short-term loan at 
34 per cent. interests students of money 
iarket for two reasons. For one thing it 
held to indicate that Treasury officials 
spect present high interest rates to con- 
nue-for some time, and for another, it is 
1ought the Treasury has finally been com- 
elied to yield to market trends instead of 
ominating them. The $30,000,000 Mr. 
{ellon, borrowed last month is to be repaid 
. eleven months—a rather long maturity— 
nd the interest rate, as the New York 
imes notes, is the highest ‘‘paid on such 
loan since the cost of money to the Trea- 
ry was slowly subsiding from the 6 per 
mt., which had to be paid in the gravely 
isordered credit market at the end of 
920; it compares with 314 per cent. or less 
aid only a year or so ago.”’ According 
> The Times, the ‘‘fixing of nearly a year 
r the term of the new offering indicates 
iat the Treasury does not look for im- 
ortant relaxation in the tension on credit, 
yen, after the year-end requisitions shall 
ave ended.’’ Under the existing cireum- 
ances, says the Springfield Union, the 
reasury ‘‘is compelled to face in the money 
arket virtually the same conditions that 
ce any other borrower, and is forced to 
vy virtually the same rates.” In other 
ords, ‘“‘in marking up its interest rates 
ie Treasury is merely following an ines- 
uipable trend that influences the financial 
fairs of the Government as well as of 
usiness.”’ 
The Secretary of the Treasury explained 
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The intricately patterned surface of Todd Greenbac Checks defies exact reproduction. 
Here a conventional design, unlike the check itself, is used for illustration. 


Topp Greenbac Checks are the 
despair of all check-tamperers 
and forgers. The instant acid or 
ink eradicator touches them they 
announce “‘Void, Void,” hundreds 
of times! What a defense for 
your funds! A self-protected 
check! A self-canceling check 
safe anywhere, in any hands! 


A secret process is used in the 
manufacture of Todd Greenbac 
Checks. The surface is made up 
of intricate, interlocking designs, 
beautifully tinted and finished. 
Concealed in the pattern are a 
thousand and more impressions 
of the word “VOID,” ready to 
appear instantly at the touch of 
acid or eradicator—immediately 
defeating the forger by leaving 
him with a worthless piece of 
paper! 

Todd Greenbae Checks with 
their patented self-canceling fea- 
tures eliminate the major source 
of possible check losses. They 
prevent change of payee’s name, 
date and number and the possi- 
bility of counterfeiting. Every 
sheet of Todd Greenbac paper is 
registered. Every sheet is ac- 
counted for through all stages of 


Trade-mark 


manufacture until it is delivered, 
under seal, to the customer. Todd 
Greenbac Checks are never sold 
in blank sheets, but are litho- 
graphed and printed only to 
individual order. 


Here are the safest checks 
known, manufactured of the high- 
est grade of paper, providing for 
business and personal funds the 
greatest possible protection. 


And yet their cost, over that 
of ordinary checks, is insignifi- 
cant. You'll surely want to know 
more about Todd Greenbac 
Checks. Get in touch with the 
Todd office in your city or return 
the coupon. The Todd Company. 
Protectograph Division. (Estab- 
lished 1899.) Rochester, N.Y. 
Sole makers of the Protecto- 
graph, Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac. Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY 

Protectograph Division 

1143 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further 

about Todd Greenbac Checks. 


information 


Name & < 


Address a 


Business 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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GELECT the 
BONDS 


YOU NEED 


from broadly 
diversified offerings! 


HERE is a distinct advantage to 
you in dealing with an institution, such as 
this, which is distinguished for its long, suc- 
cessful record in providing safe, profitable 
securities to generations of investors. 


You can SELECT investments exactly 
suited to your needs— from a wide choice of 
high-grade public utility, industrial, railroad, 
real estate, investment trust, municipal and 
government securities. 


Among our current offerings are a num- 
ber of issues which are particularly attractive 
from the standpoint of strong security, sub- 
stantial earnings, good yield and market- 
ability. 


Why not mail the coupon for literature 
describing a number of outstanding current 
offerings? It will establish a valuable con- 
tact for you. No obligation. 


GEORGE M.ForMAN 
er COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 


120 Broadway 
New York 


Dept. 411: Please send me, without obligation, de- 
scriptive literature on attractive current offerings. 


Send me_your semi-monthly 
review ‘‘ Keystone Industries 
reviewing 


CANADIAN SECURITIES 


Government + Public Utilities 
Industrials + Mines 


WILLIAMS, 
BROCHU 


& Company 


Investment Brokers 
MONTREAL 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


that the $300,000,000 worth of certificates 
of indebtedness were issued to provide cash 
to pay off Third Liberty loan bonds 
still outstanding and to meet October in- 
terest payments on the public debt and to 
provide for other requirements up to De- 
cember, 15. As we read in a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce: 


There will be another financing operation, 
December 15, when three blocks of Trea- 
sury certificates amounting to $824,252,000 
become due. 

Unless there is a material change in the 
situation, the bonds becoming due in De- 
cember can not be refunded at as low a rate 
as they bear. Up to last June all govern- 
ment. refunding had been made at rates 
lower than the securities retired, but owing 
to the drive against speculative activities 
through increases in the Federal Reserve 
Bank rediscount rates money costs have 
gone steadily up since last spring and the 
Government, along with private industry 
and speculators, has been the victim. 

There is little doubt but that the Trea- 
sury could market its bonds at lower than 
the offered rates, because of the gilt-edge 
nature of government securities. Secre- 
tary Mellon, however, as he pointed out 
recently, believes that the Government 
should pay approximately the same interest 
rates for its money as private industry, 
considering the difference in the backing 
of the bonds. 


It is the opinion of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce that: 


It is altogether better for the needs of the 
country that money rates and credit con- 
ditions shall conform to the country’s busi- 
ness necessities, rather than to the fiscal 
operations of the Treasury Department. 
In order to serve the financial and political 
desires of the Treasury Department, the 
Federal Reserve Board has repeatedly de- 
prest money rates, with resultant credit 
inflation and business extravagance. The 
unwisdom of this policy having at length 
been emphatically demonstrated, an about- 
face has been made. The Treasury now 
pays the going rate for money. 

Whatever losses the Government may 
incur by this policy are not so important 
to the American people as the benefit to 
business through the maintenance of the 
eredit situation as a natural rather than an 
artificial level. 


In contrast to the commentators who see 
in the October financing proof of the con- 
tinuance of high money rates, C. F. Childs 
and Company, specialists in government 
securities, think that money rates will be- 
come lower in the future and that United 
States securities will go higher. The argu- 
ment, as reported in The American Banker, 
is that the Treasury’s redemption program 
is rapidly exhausting the supply of govern- 
ment securities for investment, thus in- 
creasing the demand and making investors 
willing to accept a smaller interest yield. 
At the present time, in the opinion of this 
authority, ‘‘it appears that interest rates 


The 
Choice of 
Millions 


time to re-tube. 


Don’t use old tubes with 
new Ones, use new Cunning- 
ham tubes throughout. 


E. T. CUNNINGHAM, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Manufactured and sold under rights, patents and in 
ventions owned and/or controlled by Radio Corporation 
of America 
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has more than 3500 eating places 
and practically every one uses 
electricity for some purpose other 
than lighting. Edison Service stirs 
up the batter . . . bakes the pud- 


ding . . . rings up the check ... 
and washes the dishes! 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
156 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 


Stock listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Year Book. 


TRIAL 
( Every WEEK 13 WEEKS 
ffi Your neighbors $1A YEAR IS CENTS 


,, Know the Pathfinder and you will like it--the every- 
\, Week news eres from the Nation’s Center. Bright, 
\\ interesting. dependable, different--nothing else like 
mem, it. Washington gossip, politics, science, travel, 
iim £un, lots of pictures, instruction, entertainment. 
~~~ Trial 13 weeks--13 big issues--only 15 Cents. 
~ or $1 for full year. Send now. Address: 


HUM Pathfinder, Dept. 69, Washington, D.C. 
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are at the peak, and tho the speculative 
‘demand for funds may continue for a while, 
it merely delays the materialization of an 
ultimate and pronounced reaction to lower 
interest levels; so the consequent trend of 
U. S. Government obligations toward a 
lower yield basis may be regarded as 
inevitable.” 


- THE RADIO THE FARMER’S STOCK 
TICKER 
es HE radio set has become the stock 
ticker down on the farm,’ writes 
J. C. Gilbert, the Department of Agri- 
culture’s specialist in radio market news, 
‘in a recent issue of Farm Life (Spencer, 
Ind.). It seems that there are now 107 
broadeasting stations which send out mar- 
ket reports on regular daily and weekly 
schedule, and the Federal Bureau with 
which Mr. Gilbert is connected helps out 
by maintaining about eight thousand miles 
of leased telegraph wires connecting all of 
the market news branch offices. We read 
further: 


_As the service of broadcasting market 
reports has developed, the radio stations 
in the cities where the market news offices 
are located broadeast the quotations and 
the flash reports that must be handled 
quickly, and the summaries and reviews 
and comment reports are sent by mail to 
the more distant stations. In spite of the 
expense, a few stations have paid the tele- 
graph charges on some of the reports, be- 
eause the owners felt that the value of the 
service to the farmers justified the expense. 

From the Exchange, the auction rooms, 
the stock-yards, and the ‘‘Street,’’ the re- 
porters prepare their local reports, which 
are flashed over leased wires to all the 
other offices and to Washington. 

Each reporter has his own report and 
those from the other offices for distribution, 
and a wide distribution it is. 

California grape-growers are advised 
what New York and Boston paid for their 
Malagas and Tokays. Texas cattle ship- 
pers learn what their steers sold for in 
Chicago and Kansas City, and so on, all 
over the country the leased wire telegraph 
and the radio are speeding the news. 


Commenting on Mr. Gilbert’s story, the 
editor of Farm Life sets it down as an in- 
disputable fact ‘“‘that radio promises to do 
more to stabilize the markets than any- 
thing we have yet discovered’’: 


It is the only thing giving the farmer in- 
formation he can act upon immediately. 
For instance, down in Fort Worth, Texas, 
one day recently, a hundred carloads of 
cattle came in and there was a slump in 
prices. The situation was broadcast over 
Station WBAP by the government market 
reporter, and the next day there were only 
two carloads, and the market recovered at 
once. If the Southwestern farmers had 
been compelled to wait for the slower re- 
ports by mail and daily paper, the flow of 
cattle to Fort Worth could not have been 
stopt for two or three days. And in “Chi- 
cago it is being noted that a broadcast of 
the estimates for next day’s expected 
arrivals of live stock reacts instantly on 
shipments. Carloads already on the way 
are frequently diverted to other points if the 
radio says Chicago is about to be con- 
gested with cattle or hogs. 
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~Avacation that lasts 
the rest of your life 


OW would youliketo quit work 
some day and start outon a 
vacation for the rest of your life? 
How would you like to pack your 
trunk, cash a good-sized check at 
the bank, pick up a traveler’s map 
and decide which part of the world , 
you would like to visit first? 

Or perhaps you would prefer to 
settle down in a cosy cottage in the 
mountains or by the sea—a com- 
fortable place where you can spend 
the rest of your days just doing 
the things you’ve always wanted 
to do “when you had time.”’ 

Sounds attractive, doesn’t it! 
No more work. No more worries. Nothing 
but good times ahead, and of course, with 
all expenses paid. 


The money question 


But where is the money coming from? 
Who is going to pay your expenses? 

The answer is simple. All you have to 
do is to rearrange your present financial 
life slightly and the money question will 
take care of itself. 

All you have to do is follow a simple but 
definite plan, and by the time you are 
ready to retire and take that vacation the 
money will be waiting for you. 

This plan was devised by financial ex- 
perts. It has been tried out by thousands 
of men and women. It is backed by a 100 
million dollar Life Insurance Company. 
It is safe as a Government Bond. 

The minute you make your first deposit 
on this plan, its benefits begin. Your most 
important money worries disappear. You 
look forward to a comfortable future. You 
know that you need only follow the plan 
to be taken care of financially. 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn, 


HERE are just a few of the 

things you can do under the 

Phoenix Mutual Plan: 

1 Retire with an income when you 
are 65. 

2 Leave your home free of debt. 

3 Senp your children to college, 

4 Create an estate. 


| 

| 

5 Maxesure your income will go on 
even though you become totally 
disabled. 


G Leave an income for your family. 


And if you should become permanently 
disabled and unable to make further pay- 
ments on your investment, there would be 
no need for worry. Your payments would 
be made for you out of a special fund laid 
aside for that purpose. 


This Free Book explains it 


A 24-page, illustrated booklet, called 
“How to Get the Things You Want,” ex- 
plains the plan in detail. It tells not only 
how you can retire with an income when 
you are 65, but how you can leave your 
home free of debt—how you can send your 
children to college—how you can create 
an estate—how you can make sure your 
income will go on even though you should 
become totally disabled—how you can 
leave an income for your family. 

The financial plan outlined in this book 
is so clear and so simple that it can be un- 
derstood at a glance. It is so sound, so 
sensible, so logical that the minute you 
read about it you will realize that it works. 
Send for your copy of the free book today. 
There is no obligation, 


PHOENIX: MUTUAL 


S47 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 1851 


Puornix MutuatLireInsuranceCo, | 
388 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. | 


Send me by mail, without obligation, 


your new book, ““How to Ger THE 
Tuincs You Want.” 
PEA DATE OF | 
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A) «VERY VARIETY 
= of OUTDOOR SPORT. 


Picturesque, government- built 
Apache Trail Highway (above) pro- 
vides safe travel to the famous Roosevelt 
Dan, irrigating fertile Salt River Valley. 

Historic ‘¢Apache-land,’’ once the 
wild hunting grounds of dangerous old 
Geronimo—gloomy canyons, weird des- 
erts, orchards, ‘‘dude ranches,”’ rivers, 
lakes, homes and gardens—all are linked 
by this fine paved highway. 

Phoenix, heart of the old West, calls 
you to blue sky and sunshine, flowers and 
song-birds in this Southern sportland! 
Gome now—Santa Fe or 
Southern Pacific. Winter 


rates and stop-oYers. 


Phoenix 
+++ the ew 
winter playground 


Phoenix-Arizona Club, Inc., 
19 E, Jefferson St., Phoenix, Arizona. 


Please send me free Phoenix picture book 800 


Name 
Address 
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A Summer 
Vacation 
In Winter! 


pEAE cold Winter here, and enjoy 
Spring and Summerin South Amer- 
ica, where a beneficent nature has ar- 
ranged a climate the opposite of that 
in North America... You can spend 
two weeks to two months playing in 
South America that will cost you less 
than staying in North Americal... 
You can enjoy the scenic beauties and 
social gayeties of Rio deJaneiro, Mon- 
tevideo and Buenos Aires, 

The voyage to South America is a 
revelation in travel enjoyment. Four 
21,000 ton steamers maintain sailings 
from New York every other Saturday. 

Luxurious ships, cool airy outside 
rooms, broad promenade decks, with 
all facilities for deck sports including 
deck tennis and an outdoor plunge. 

The cuisine and service is famed in 
the southern trade. ; 

Thirty days allow a round trip to 
Rio de Janeiro, spending 6 days inthis 
the world’s most beautiful capital and 
its nearby resorts. 

A trip of 6 weeks allows for a round 
trip from New York with short stops 
in Rio, Santos, Montevideo and9 days 
ashore to enjoy Buenos Aires, Paris 
of the Western World. 


FASTEST TIME—FINEST SHIPS 
S.S.Pan America  §.S. Southern Cross 
5.S.WesternWorld §.S. American Legion 


For information, booklet and reser- 
vations apply any Tourist Agency or 


4 MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: BOWling Green 3300 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


October 17.—Flight Commander H. C. 
MaeDonald, retired British naval officer, 
starts on a non-stop solo flight from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to Lon- 
don, in a Moth Gypsy de Havilland 
biplane. 


October 18.—Lieutenant-Commander Mac- 
Donald fails to arrive at his destina- 
tion, and is given up for lost. 


Sixteen rebels are killed and many 
others wounded in two engagements 
with Federal troops in the State of 
Queretaro, Mexico. 


Viscount Peel has been appointed Secre- 
tary of State for India in the British 
Cabinet, to succeed Lord Birkenhead, 
resigned, it is announced. 


October 19.—Winston Churchill, Chancel- 
lor of the British Exchequer, Premier 
Poinearé of France, and S. Parker 
Gilbert, Agent-General for Reparations 
Payments, confer in Paris on the prob- 
lem of definitely fixing Germany’s war 
obligations to the Allies. 


C. T. Wang, Foreign Minister of the 
Chinese 
Nanking, has sent a note to all the 
treaty Powers demanding immediate 
relinquishment of extraterritorial rights, 
under which foreigners resident in 
China are subject to the jurisdiction 
of courts of their own nationalities, it 
is announced. 


October 20.—A storm which reaches hurri- 
cane proportions at times sweeps the 
British Isles, crippling telephone and 
telegraph systems, and causing much 
property damage. 


The Chinese Government, it is announced, 
has appointed Henry Ford, Professor 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Owen D. Young, 
Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, and 
Robert N. Harper as honorary advisers 
to China during the reconstruction 
period. 


October 22.—The French and British Gov- 
ernments simultaneously publish their 
correspondence on the Franco-British 
naval limitation understanding to 
show that it was merely to iron out 
the differences between the two coun- 
tries, and to promote the prospects of 
a naval agreement at Geneva. 


October 23.—Anti-Semitie riots in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, marked by numerous 
minor casualties and arrests, cause the 
closing of four universities. 


DOMESTIC 


October 18.—W. Octave Chanute, of 
Denver, is killed, and four others in 
attendance at the convention of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
are injured in the crash of a passenger 
plane. ' 


The House of Bishops of the Hpiscopal 
Church unanimously agrees to postpone 
action on the proposed elimination of 
the Thirty-nine Articles from the 
Book of Common Prayer. 


October 19.—President Coolidge dedicates 
the Fredericksburg and Spottsylvania 
County Battlefields Memorial, near 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


October 20.—The Congressional Medal of 
Honor is bestowed by Secretary of the 


Nationalist Government at’ 


4 Caseless 

Flashlight 
that — 

Fits 
the 


Pocket 
and the | 


Purse 


A complete flashlight 


oy) 


ACTUAL SIZE Nothing else to buy 


‘THis amazing innovation is the most practical 

flashlight ever designed, It answers practically 
every flashlight requirement. In ordinary usage 
lasts several months. Light snaps on and_.off as lid 
is opened and closed, No power wasted unknow- 
ingly. When not in use, power is guarded by 
Chrome, the preservative, a patented feature of Bur- 
gess Batteries. Thus extra life and serviceare added. 

Sold by practically all dealers. 


BURGESS BATTERY CO. CHICAGO, ILL: 


BURGESS SNAPLLTE 


FLASHLIGHT 


Pain ends 
instantly/ 


In one minute the most 
painful corns stop hurt- 
ing when Dr. Scholl’s 


Zino-pads are applied. These 
small, thin, soft, protective, 
cushioning pads remove the 
cause—friction and pressure 
of shoes — and heal by the 
natural process of absorp- 
tion. That is why doctors use 
and recommend them. Also 
special sizes for Callouses 
and Bunions. Try this 
new, scientific, safe, 
sure way. At all drug, 
shoe and dept. stores 
—35c box. : 


oo Le scrapie fenton size 
. esired) and booklet, address 
Bunions The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago - 


I Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the pain is gone! 


Callouses 


Pees are priceless, cannot be re- 
placed and deserve your careful 
choice of a working light. Glaring light 
strains them and induces fatigue. 
Nature made green and daylight restful 
to eyes. That’s why Emeralite has a 
green glass shade and a special screen 
that changes ordinary electric light into 
soft eye-saving daylite. 

Most decorative lamps are not good for 
reading. Emeralites look well and give 
& natural light that’s ideal for eyes. 


Booklet showing Emeralites for Desk, 
Table, Bed or Floor use, free on request. 


Floor 
‘Lamp 


Genuine Emeralites are branded 
for your protection. Look for the 
name. It pledges satisfaction. 


Sold by department 
stores, office supply 
' and electrical dealers 
H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
37 Warren St., N. \o 
Establishec 1874 


RALITE 


KIND TO EYES 


EMERALD®, 
% gnss | 


» 


Lew AG 
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Indorsed by leading physicians. 


MINNEHAHA 
HUMIDIFIER 
RADIATOR SHIELD 


Keeps indoor 
atmosphere 
moist and # 
healthful. | 
Protects walls , 
from radiator 
smudge. Pays 
for itself in # ‘ 
saving of fuel. ms) 

Attractively finishes the radiator—fits any type. 
Sold by leading dealers. Write for facts and aes- 
criptions. Fully guaranteed. 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 
2360 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


BIG PROFITS CHARGING BATTERIES 


5 Down Starts You. Make big money charging bat- 
eries—get into a business of your own. F 


‘ree book ex- 
jlaing everything. C.F. Holmes, Chief Engineer, 
INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC WORKS * f,8 
Jept.L —5116 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ul. 
Tat 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKa@e=s2> 
Write for our Free Guide Book 


PATENT: s “HOW ‘TO OBTAIN A_ PATENT” 


and Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description of inventions for Inspection and_ Advice 
Free. Terms Reasonable. Prompt Service. Highest 


References. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 OTH WASHINGTON, D.C. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this Simplified High 


re echitg eRe ons md ath TR aie er presi 

and leading professions. is an irty-six othe: 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it Popa. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-8S2, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. AS 1923 


Youcan complete 


CHICAGO 


Proper regulation of your 
diet is made easy with the aid of 
“Healthful Living’, written by the 
world’s greatest authority. Based on 
fifty years’ study of the effectofdieton 
health at Battle Creek. Describes with 
recipes the foods used in the Battle 
Creek Diet System. To keep well or 
to get well everyone needs this book. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 
i50—16th Street Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Treasury Mellon on Thomas A. Edison 
for “illuminating the path of progress 
through the development and appli- 
cation of inventions that have revolu- 
tionized civilization in the last century.” 


October 22.—Brig.-Gen. Frank R. McCoy, 
President of the American Electoral 
Commission in Nicaragua, reports to 
the State Department that the forces 
under General Sandino, rebel leader, 
are practising terrorism among the in- 
habitants to interfere with the forth- 
coming American supervised election. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
refuses to review appeals from lower 
Federal courts approving seizure by the 
Government of foreign ships carrying 
liquor sighted within territorial waters 
and found to be without manifests 
showing their destinations to be the 
United States. 


The General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church adopts resolutions 
urging all the churches of Christendom 
to strive for organic unity, and com- 
mending the Episcopal Church to a 
program of country-wide evangelism. 


October 23.—George Barr McCutcheon, 
well-known novelist, dies suddenly in 
New York City, after attending a 
luncheon. He was sixty-two. 


The Episcopal House of Bishops adopts a 
resolution endorsing the enforcement of 
Prohibition and the anti-narcotie laws 
and calling upon members of the Epis- 
copal Church to set a good example by 
obeying the laws. 


Fred W Ramsey of Chicago accepts the 
office of General Secretary of the 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A., 
succeeding Dr. John R. Mott, who 
becomes chairman of the International 
Missionary Council. 


Yes, He Doesn’t Want a Policy.—(Copy 
of a letter received by a life-insurance 
man from a new client.) 

Dear Sir: Sorry I will not except the 
policy which I told you before I did not tell 
you to give such a policy and I dont 
want any policy at the present time, I 
didn’t tell you to pay any money to the 
Company and I havent got nothing to do 
with them so please do not anoy me any 
more with policys I can’t do nothing for 
you now I am telling for the last time I 
dont want no, policy and I havent got 
nothing to do with the Company I didnt 
ask you for no policy so please do not anoy. 

Sincerely your, 
Mr. Horowitz. 

P. S.—I didn’t tell you to write me a 
$3,000 dollar policy so now I dont want any 
other policys and you didnt ask me you 
should pay for the policy and you didnt 
ask me if I will except the policy so now it is 
your hard luck, I never heard of any man 
he should pay for a policy befare the client 
wants to except it so you cant tell me any 
different so do what ever you want I do 
not want the policy.—Schenectady Union 
Star. 


White Elephant.— 
I never sailed a Zeppelin, 
A silv’ry light or dark one; 
But with or without any fin 
I'd rather sail than park one. 
—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


Falling Down on the Job.—In twenty- 
four hours, it is said, one silkworm will 
produce material for a woman’s complete 
outfit. Silkworms, we fear, are getting 
lazier and lazier.—Springfield Union. 


y 
Smart People 
A Word About Buying Screens 


ITH winter almost here, most 
home-owners have already 
removed their old screens. And 
chances are, many of these people 
are saying: “Yes, we simply must 
order new screens for next spring.” 


But instead of placing their orders 
now, when special care and attention 
will be given every detail, they'll 
wait until the mad spring rush, and 
then take whatever they can get! 


However, there are thousands of 
home-owners who ‘‘buy when the 
buying’s best,” and to them we offer 
this sensible suggestion: 


Write today for our latest booklet 
on Higgin All-Metal screens, fully 
illustrating Higgin Sliding screens, 
trim and stylish, yet built for perma- 
nent service--Higgin Rolling screens, 
that roll up and out of sight as con- 
veniently as your window shades - - 
Higgin Hinged screens, that swing 
so easily inward or outward. 


Regardless of what your particular problem 
may be, Higgin (specializing in screens since 
1893) is best equipped to meet it! Send the 
coupon now. 


THE HIGGIN MFG. CO. 
NEWPORT , KENTUCKY 
Branches at 
Kansas City, Mo., Toronto, Ont. 


IGGII 


ALL METAL 


SCREENS 


The Higgin Manufaturing Co. 
499 Washington Ave. 
Newport, Ky. 

Please send the books checked 
(Screen Book 

|] Weatherstrip Book 
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THE «SPICE: OF +» LIFE 


(TITLE . REGISTERED IN_U. 8. PATENT OFFICE) 


Mrs. Biddy Bossy.—Kggs in this vicinity 
are doing well and are yielding a large sup- 
ply of milk— Pennsylvania paper. 


i 
Vanished Souvenirs.—‘‘My dear, I 
won't have a thing left if that laundress 
keeps on stealing things. .This week it was 
two Pullman towels.’’—Life. 


Handy Invention.—Combination book- 
case, carpet sweeper, dishes, kitchen rock- 
ers and stands, lawn mower.—Ad in the 
Waukesha (Wis.) Freeman. 


Educated Poultry.—For Sale—100 pure 
bred White Wyandotte chicks, six weeks 
old. Will do house cleaning, 
sweeping, and dusting. — Mis- 
sourt. paper. 


Simply Smothered.—‘‘Maud 
is all wrapt up in herself.” 

“Ves; it’s a pity she doesn’t 
realize how much she is over- 
drest.”— Boston Transcript. 


Serious Loss.—L. M. Rodgers 
reported the theft of his wrist 
after he had laid it down in the 

'rest.room at the Union depot 
Thursday night.—Hrie paper. 
To Show His Paces.—‘‘Miss 
Dense, allow me to present Pro- 
' fessor Smith.” ! 
“Oh, professor, please do 
something absent-minded!’’? — 
Alabama Rammer-Jammer. 


No More Cold Feet.—I used 
to hide in corners at parties 
and blush when spoken to but 
now a pin drop is audible as I 
rise, poised, perfect and primed, 
to toast my hose at a banquet. 
— Erie (Pa.) paper. 


Cockney Caresses.—“‘Y oung 
Rose ’Awkins is goin’ abaht 
Sayin’ you're in love with ’er, 


*Arry. Is that right?” 
“Garn! Don’t tike no notice 
of ’er! I may ’ave give ’er ‘a 


clip or two over the ear, but that’s all 
there is in it!’—London Passing Show. 


Warm Sheik. — Salesman — Beautiful 
and efficient; will heat three to six rooms; 
very economical; sells at sight to every 
prospect.— Norfolk (Va.) paper. 


Beats Drinking Vinegar.—‘‘Dear Auntie, 
every time I go out I eat so much that Iam 
really too fat. What can I do to reduce?” 

Auntis—‘‘Try going out with college 
boys.’’—Columns. - 


Pass the Padlocks.—Washington, Oct. 4 
(A. P).—Hastern --Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey.—Partly cloudy to-night and, Fri- 
day; not- much change in temperance.— 
Easton (Pa.)-paper. 


Torture of Tantalus—‘‘That’s 
eall tough luck.” 
“What’s that?” 
“T’ve got a check for forty dollars, and 
‘the only man in town that can identify me 
is the one I owe fifty.”,— Widow. 


what I 


ticularly receptive during sleep): 
deserves a hat. 
hat—an expensive hat. 


Scrambled Surgery.—She is reported 
convalescing rapidly after a recent appen- 
dix operation for tonsils and adenoids.— 
Federalsburg (Md.) paper. 


Raising the Ante.— Apple-growers now 
urge every one to eat two apples a day. 
Probably the theory is that the more doc- 
tors you keep away the better.—Schenec- 
tady Union Star. 


Well Mothered.—Mr. and Mrs. W., 


Edwin Gledhill and Mrs. J. K. Lewis ar4},, 


in Los Angeles attending the Pacific South- 
west tennis tournament, in which their son 
Keith is participating.—Los Angeles paper. 
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Wire (who has read that the subconscious mind of man is par- 


“My wife wants a hat. 


Where’s my cheque-book? 


Human Chicken.— 
Oakland Man Loses Head, 
Runs Away After 
Collision 


—Sacramento (Cal.) Union. 


Fellow Feeling.—A Junction City young 
woman who collects antiques recently ac- 
quired a haircloth chair, says The Union, 
and now she knows why her grandmother 
wore six petticoats.— Kansas City Star. 


Fanned to Death.—In old days, a Na- 
poleon had to be short. If he had been a 
little taller he would have been killed by 
the first of the bullets that went an inch 
above his head.—Arthur Brisbane in the 
New York American et al. 


Waiting at the Church.—‘‘Mose, dey is 
one preachah in dis town dat’s pow’ful 
angry at me to-night?” 

-.“‘How come?” ; 

“Ah done hired him to p’fawm de 
obsequies at mah weddin’, an? Ah didn’ 
show up.”—Life. 


My wife 
I must give my wife money for a hat—for a good 
Quick!’’ 


—London Humorist. 


—Caption in the Minneapolis Journal. 


When the Lid’s On.—‘‘Clean dancing at 
Harrington Beach every night except Mon- 
day.”—Ad jna California paper. 

eae 

Wakeful Member.—Mortrunr—“‘Bobbie, 
is grandmother asleep?” 

Bossre—"'Yes, all except her nose.””— 
Pathfinder. aw 


Uncle Cupid Sam.— 
/WACCAMAW NECKERS 
et GET MAIL SERVICE 
: —Columbia (S. C.) State. 


Learned Bird.—Mr. Bullitt spoke to 
good-sized audiences and finished the day 
with a talk to a big crow at 
the library at Longview.— Ta- 
coma Ledger. 


Yawning Garage.—‘‘Has your 
brother come home from eol- 
lege yet?” 

“T guess so, or else the car’s 
been stolen.’’—Ski-u-mah. 


Do Your Shopping Early.— 
J carry a nice line of Caskets 
at reasonable prices. When in 
need of one call and look over 
my line.— Adina Florida paper. 


Identified. — First FARMER 
—T’ve got a freak on my farm. 
It’s a two-legged ealf.”’ 

Seconp Farmer—“I know. 
He came over to call on my 
daughter last night. ee 
Times-Globe. 


Double Life.—Philadelphia. 
Oct. 1 (A.P.)— A 36-year-old 
New York school teacher be- 
came the bride of a 77-year- 
old New York minister and 
the father of nine children in 
this city late to- Rare 
cuse Post-Standard. 


Whoopee!—Doctror— “Pm 
afraid I have bad news for you. 
You wall never be able to work 

’ again.” 
Couuece Stuppnt—“‘Whadda you mean, | 
bad news?”—Jack-o’- Lantern. | 


Cooked or Raw? — Miss Hazel Riche 
ardson Snyoground, of Jamestown, N. De 
whose recipe for an ice-cream she called: 
Créme Lindbergh was eaten at a banquet. 
held recently i in honor of the famous.fiyer. | 


Presence of Mind ee oe 
were a good girl not to throw your banana, | 
skins down in the train. Did you “put, | 
them in your bag?” zZ 

J oan—"No, I put them in the centen 
man’s pocket who > was sitting next to me!” 


—London Passing Show. 


Deafening Whisper.—Then suddenly - I 
heard Rachel’s voice—a hoarse, passionate 
whisper. } 

“Look out, you fool! 
the curtains!” 

Even as she shouted I rementeted: the 
third man.—E. Phillips Sees serial 
an Colliers... Ss ' 


Look out, behind 


